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PKEFACE. 



We once more place the results of our year's editorial work in the hands 
of our numerous friends and subscribers. That we have fulfilled the 
promises made in the preface to the last volume of The Teachers' 
Tkeasury, will, we belie\e, be conceded by the warm and earnest 

* friends who have so often cheered us in this * work of faith,' and 

* done so much by their kind co-operation to make it a labour of 
' love.' To each and all we tender our warmest thanks. 

The year 1876 is now very nearly over. But a few Sabbaths remain 
of its fifty-two. Something may even yet be done, if we all strive to 
end the year well, to give eflfect to the purposes we formed some 
eleven months ago. 

The year 1876, though so nearly over, will never be done with. Its 
works will follow it. Harvests will grow from the seed that has been 
sown, and be in proportion to the quality and quantity of the sowing. 

Another year of work for the Master will soon be at an end. 
Labourers of all classes will soon be reviewing their work, and wishing 
they had done more or better. We, too, greatly desire that we had the 
power to have accomplished more, and ability to do more perfectly what 
we have attempted. 

Possibly many of our more thoughtful readers will, in this note on the 
past, find the best guarantee they can desire for fresh endeavours in 
the future. And, indeed, if good resolutions count for anything, our 
friends may be assured that they have some reason to believe that our 
future efforts to help them will be more ' than equal to those of past 
years. For it is still our resolve — as it has ever been — ^but strength- 
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IV. PBEFACE. 

enei by the growing demands of the times, and increased importance 
of the Snnday-school, to make our journal worthy of the generons 
support accorded to it; and fully eqaal — superior we hope — to any 
journal soliciting the suffirages of the growing band of teachers. To all 
true-hearted workers in this field, we earnestly wish God-speed. 

We have good reason to believe that our Treasury will, in the 
year 1877, be as well furnished with the best goods in the market as 
any of its predecessors, and fervently pray that it may be to all of us 
* a year of grace.' 
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THREE WATCHWORDS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

BY THB BEY. H. D. GUST NUNN^ H.A., MINOR CANON OF BIPON 
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i^HE New Year suggests 
new thoughts, new re- 
solves, new awakenings. 
It calls upon us to make 
a new start in the Chris- 
tian race — not so new, 
however, as if there had 
been no running before ; 
but so far new that, looking back on 
the distance already traversed, and 
recognising the feebleness and the 
smallness of the runner's eflfort, the 
start is made on another length 
of the course, with a disciplined 
spirit and a better resolve. 

It would be sad indeed if the 
failures and the follies of the past 
could not be improved by a correct 
survey of their bearings, an exact 
appreciation of their wasted value, 
and a consequent determination on 
amendment. 

The New Year therefore is a 
time for watchwords ; and to those 
who are taking part in the privi- 
leged work of Sunday - schools — 
our teachers and trainers — we 
suggest the following — upon which 
we offer a few remarks : — 
I. Mind your Profession, 
n. Mind your Practice. 
III. Mind your Teaehin^j 
^AimABy, 1870i 



I. Mind your Profession. 

And the first thought that sug- 
gests itself is this : See that you 
do profess. 

There are those who, engaged 
in the work themselves, are shy at 
times at confessing their occupa- 
tion, who — to use plain language 
— are rather ashamed of it when 
in the company of worldly friends 
and relatives. 

This ought not to be, and this 
would not be, the case if they 
realised the privilege and responsi- 
bility of having under their care 
and influ^ii^e the soul of even one 
child. How much more so when 
they reflected that the souls of 
several were -brought into contact 
with their souls, either for good or 
badl 

And, mark you, the effect of 
this half-hearted conduct is a 
blighting one ; for, where there is 
a lack of honest profession on the 
part of the actor, there will be but 
little incitement to others to offer 
their services in the object of 
action. 

So let ns never be afraid to wear 
our colours before the world; thus 
may we entice others to our ranks 
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and strengthen the army of Sanday- 
Bchool teachers. 

Next, see that your profession be 
genuine. 

Oar blessed Lord teaches us a 
lesson in the Parable of the Two 
Sons which will find a snitable 
placo here : *' A certain man had 
two sons ; and he came to the first 
and said, Son, f^o work to-day in 
my vineyard. He answered and 
said, I will not ; bnt afterwards he 
repented, and went. And he came 
to the second, and said likewise. 
And he answered and said, I go, 
sir ; and went not." 

To the Lord's question, 
** Whether of them twain did the 
will of his father ? '* his adver- 
saries cannot profess inability to 
reply, but are obliged to answer, 
though thereby they condemn 
themselves, " They say unto Him, 
the first ; *' not, of course, that he 
did absolutely well, but by com- 
parison with the other. 

To be fussy about any work 
brings contempt on the worker and 
the object of his care; and far 
worse is it when, as is sometimes 
the case, paucity of practice and 
superfluity of profession are yoked 
together. 

n. Mind toub Pbagticb. 
Profess faithfully and boldly, but 
see that your practice reflects your 
profession ; so let conscientiousness 
be your motto for the New Year. 
See also that your practice is well- 
timed and well-attuned as to its 
several parts ; and to this end we 
venture to propose three requisites 
for your consideration : — 

(1) Practise self-denial. 

(2) Practise perseverance. 
(3^ Practise love. 

(1) The teacher must 'not ex- 
pect that his work will be all plain 
and easy sailing to him or her. 



All work, if it be thorough, caHs 
out difficoltiesy and demands self- 
denial. 

To adopt the language of one 
well known in the educational world 
— Mr. Edward Baijes — ** There is 
a habit of mind so connected with 
the highest principles that it forms 
one of the first requirements of 
religion itself — the habit of self- 
denial. Self-denial, the scoff of 
the self-indulgent, the scorn of the 
passionate, and the wonder of the 
foolish, is, I admit, a hard-favoured 
virtue, but of such surpassing ex- 
cellence that he who has the forti- 
tude to make it his own will find it 
the bulwark of his morals, the 
shield of his honour, the controller 
of his passions, the helper of his 
infirmities, the seed sown in youth 
of golden harvests to be reaped 
in age.'* 

(2) Next there is perseverance. 

The teacjier must prepare him- 
self for drawbacks and disappoint- 
ments in his work, for the material 
on which he works is not merely 
fiesh and blood, but flesh and blood 
without the gift of that common 
sense that may be expected of up- 
grown mortals. 

It is well to remember that 
failure is no certain proof of a use- 
less work, since Christ Himself, so 
it is recorded, could sometimes do 
** no mighty work ; ** and the 
apostles could toil all the night and 
catch nothing after all. So far let 
us take comfort 

Still, for the fisher of souls 
there can be no rest while there 
is failure — for it is not enough to 
feel that he has done his duty, 
while the work remains incomplete ; 
rather let him apply the test of 
self-examination : Have I hold 
enough myself on the Word ? Do 
I lean all my weight on my Divine 
Personal I^ord ? Has any root of 
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half-belief taken the heart of mj 
work ? Can I saj, " I have tried 
this gospel npon myself which I 
now prescribe to yon. I haye 
fonnd peace, and now I speak that 
which I know ** ? 

With such a faith we shall not 
faint, but perseyere ; and ere long, 
we may be assured, we shall be 
rewarded with catchhig something. 

(8) Then, love. 

This is the healer of all the 
diseases of Sunday-school teach- 
ing — the pure air, so to speak, 
that iuTigorates and prompts, and 
supports in fresh and special efforts. 

Many are the calls for the be- 
stowal of loTe on the part of the 
teacher. There must be love in 
the class; love between teacher 
and scholar, binding them together, 
making them feel, as it were, 
members of the same femily ; love 
peeping out in the whole treat- 
ment of the pupil, as if in watchful 
solicitude for the welfare of his 
soul; love in the very adminis- 
tration of correction, making the 
erring one feel that a wise and 
just hand was bestowing it with 
reluctance rather than otherwise. 

Then there is love out of Hie 
class, a most important element 
of its exercise, yet one often so 
overlooked and unappreciated. 
Love, if it be real, will not be 
satisfied to be confined within a 
classroom. 

How many teachers there are 
who as they go out of the school- 
door throw off therr sense of re- 
sponsibility, as if their work was 
done at least for another week ! 
How many who totally neglect, or 
at least scantily perform, that duty 
of first importance — visiting the 
homes of the children; thus making 
themselves acquainted with their 
parents, enshrining themselves in 
their hearts, and influencing them 



to lend a helping-hand in the work 
of education ? 

Depend upon it that one great 
way to the hearts of the children 
is through those of their parents ; 
and one great way to the parents' 
hearts is to make yourself a wel- 
come visitor at their homes. 

So ''let hve be without dis- 
simulation," and let '' patience 
have her perfect work." Let there 
be a halo of love about the whole 
scope of the teacher's work ; and 
let this love be sought for in the 
treasury of Him who is love itself. 

ni. Mind tottb TEAomNa. 

And the toice of wisdom seems 
to whisper, ** Mind where you get 
U from:* 

When a man desires to learn a 
profession, he makes inquiry for 
an instructor who is versed in the 
science of that profession; and 
under the tuition of such a pre- 
ceptor he studies the text-books 
of authority. But both the teacher 
and the scholar, if they are wise, 
are careful that they consult 
standard books, and that they 
are guided by correct precedents. . 

To apply this to the Sunday- 
school teadier. He or she has to 
deal with that innermost part of 
our constitution, the soul. There 
is only one original text-book ap- 
plicable to the condition of the 
soul — the Word of Life, the Word 
of Bevelation. 

There is only one preceptor who 
is competent to write that Word 
on the heart of the learner — the 
Holy Spirit of God. 

But there are commentators 
who, trained in the study of that 
text-book, are able to point out 
its qualities and its parts; and 
there are commentaries which 
form most useful indices to the 
meaning of this original. 
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To sach as these we may nse- 
fallj repair. But above all let ns 
866 to it that the Word of Life is 
not merely an object of interest, 
bnt an applied remedy. Then, 
b^ing taught onrsehes, indeed, may 
we hope to interest others. 

And the voice of wisdom prompts 
further : " Mind how j^ou acquire 
it:' 

(1) See that you study your 
text-book thoroughly. The state- 
ments of Holy Scripture when read 
superficially may, in certain cases, 
seem to be deficient and even con- 
tradictory ; but compare Scripture 
with Scripture, and you vdll recog- 
nise one harmonious whole. Just 
take the account of the sale of 
Joseph to the Ishmaelites. There is 
nomention of Joseph's sorrow in the 
account of the sale itself; but in the 
narrative of the brothers* after- 
remorse we are informed: '*And 
they said one to another, We are 
verilyguilty concerning our brother, 
in that we saw the anguish of his 
soul, when ba besought us and we 
would not hear ; therefore is this 
distress come upon us " (Gen. 
xlii. 2). 

(2) See that you read it prayer' 
fully. There is a Teacher of this 
Book who is above all human in- 
structors, whose help you must 
have if you desire to reach its 
depths, and to be able to apply 
its lessons to the hearts of your 
scholars. Pray then for the En- 
lightener*s help — ^the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. 

(8) Try to acquire the thoughts 
of others who have made God's 
Word their study. The name of 
books bearing on the subject of 
education is "Legion," but see 
that you get hold of sound whole- 
some writings. 

(4) Press into your service as 
a teacher all your experience of 



life, all your useful knowledge, 
and as much common sense as 
possible ; and see that it be well- 
ordered and well-arranged in your 
mind for use when required. 
. And there is another bearing of 
this watchword : Mind how you 
impart your instruction. 

Bearing in mind that the aim 
of all real education should be to 
enlighten the mind, to soften the 
heart, and to administer to the 
salvation of the soul, we would 
suggest a few general rules : — 

(1) First get a thorough know- 
ledge of your subject yourself; 
you will never give a good class- 
lesson if you feel yourself obliged 
to be constantly looking at your 
book for hints. See that you 
have order. Pat on a cheerful 
manner. 

(2) Study each character in 
your class. There are different 
temperaments, different circum- 
stances, different seasons ; here is 
sorrow, there is joy, each of which 
requires the exercise of wisdom in 
the handling. 

(8) Expect a good deal of 
yourself, but not foo much of your 
scholars. It is the tendency of an 
apt learner to be a too exacting 
teacher, and so to make the Sun- 
day-school a dreadful business 
instead of a pleasure. Now, while 
avoiding this extreme, the teacher 
should of course see that each 
child carries away some matter 
learnt thoroughly, even though it 
be but little, 

(4) Condescend. Try to feel 
with your scholars; study their 
ways, think of their home-life, 
learn their vocabulary ; don't dis- 
appoint their hopes, but raise 
them as much as possible to 
a higher standard. Don't awe 
them by your manners, but simply 
endesivour to command their ve- 
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speoi. Don't flood them with all 
your learning, yet show your 
saperiority as their teacher. Above 
all, as X)r, Vanghan, speaking to 
a body of clergy, onoe said, *' If 
they would cast the net rightly, 
they must be human ; unless they 
dipped the morsels that they offer- 
ed in the wine of sympathy and 
love, they would be casting in vaixL*' 



But who is strong and able 
enough for all this ? Who is 
there that wants not a supply of 
power from without himself? 

So let us all, at the threshold 
of this New Year, kneel down and 
speak in prayer to Kim who is the 
diver of all grace. And we shall 
not petition in vain. 



NEW YEAR'S DAY, 1876. 



We are sore let and hindered, Lord, 
In running life's short race ; 

We dare not enter on this year 
Without Thj promised grade. 

Baise np Thy mightj power, we praj, 

And help ns eaoh and every day. 

If there are happy times and glad, 
Then, Father, bless and keep i 

In sorrowful and toilsome hours 
Still cheer Thy tired SheBp. 

Baise up Thy mighty power, we pray, 

And shield us this and every day. 

Afraid — too mnch afraid — aare wo, 

Even to glanoe ahead ; 
Bather our only wish to trust, 

And wait for Thee instead. 
Baise np Thy mighty power, we pray ; 
Defend us thk s»d eveiy day. 



Y/hat comfort that Thy hand of love 

Blots out the sinful past ! 
What comfort that it safely leaditf 

Unto Thyself ibt hist! 
Baise up Thy mighty power, we pray. 
And save ns this and every day. 

Thon knowest well the need of each, 
To what Thy children cling ; 

Then canst arrange it all, O Lord, 
The very anmlleat thing. 

Baise up Thy mighty power, we pray, 

And guide as this and every day. 

Thou art our Father — so Thine ear 
Will cotoh the f eebles* cry ; 

Thou art oust Fathw, and, with Thee, 
We need not fear to die. 

Baise up Thy mighty power, we pray. 

And be onr Bverlasting Stay. 



MY CLASS AND I. 

Wt TBB BBT. 7. B. FOWIR, Iff.A* 

A CHAPTER ON THE TWO OF US. 



f Au a bachelor. I am twenty-one 
years of age. I am a Sunday- 
school teacher. How long I shall 
remain a bachelor I cannot tell; 
many accidents in this line have 
happened to people before now. 
The Accidents Assnrance Society 
warns ns that '* accidents will hap- 
pen.*' Indeed, our jgrandmothers 
and great-grandmothers used to 
say the same thing. If I thought 
that the Society would insure me 
against Hm accident, or provide 



me with six pounds a week while 
the effects of it lasted, I think I 
should take a first-class ticket. 

I am twenty- one years of age. 
If I do not know how long I shall 
remain a bachelor, I know very 
well I shall not long remain only 
twenty-one. Old Time, as people 
call him, seems to keep an army 
of policemen, whose business is to 
keep continually touching people 
on the shoulder, and saying, 
« Move on." My grandfather axid 
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great-grandfather have not only 
moved on, bat moved off; and my 
father is moving on fast ; and I am 
now of age myself. I thought this 
coming of age was a long time on 
the road, bat now I am, as folk 
say, ** of age; " and if I live I mast 
go on, and on, and on, to middle 
age, and old age ; and then, like 
grandfather and great-grandfather 
and all the rest of the Macdoagals, 
I mast move off. And it has been 
a serious consideration where I 
shall move to. I*m not ashamed 
to own that. I don't care one 
penny-piece what this young fellow 
.or that young fellow thinks. I 
think for myself; and I don't 
mind if I stand at Charing Gross 
to-morrow, and say at the top of 
my Toice that **ii is a matter 
of the first moment to every 
young fellow where he is going to; 
no matter whether he has many 
years between him and death, or 
not." 

Understand, young man or wo- 
man, whoever you may be that are 
reading these lines„the question of 
first moment to you in the world 
is, ** Where are you going? " And 
a very important further question 
connected with this is, << What are 
you doing ? '* 

The mention of this eomes in 
quite naturally, and I am glad of 
it, for I am a great admirer of 
nature. I like tUngs to move on 
on their natural two legs, not 
to be dragged in neck and crop, 
or pushed along as though a po- 
liceman had his knuckles inserted 
with anatomical science into the 
point where the poll and neck 
form what in railway language is 
called "a junction." 

Where I am going, and what I 
am doing, are inseparably bound 
together. I am going to give an 
account to the Judge of quick and 



dead — ^to give account of the deeds 
done in the body. I am going where, 
though my soul be saved by the 
precious blood- shedding of Christ, 
and by His alone, yet every man 
shall be rewarded according to his 
works. I am going to a place 
where there is reaping according 
to sowing, where an account will 
be exacted of the talents committed 
to us, and where some shall hear 
those terrible words, '* Depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire," and, 
** Take ye the unprofitable servant 
and cast him into outer darkness; " 
and some shall hear those blessed 
words, ** Come, ye blessed children 
of My Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you;" and, "Well 
done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant ; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord." 

I say I believe all this; and, 
although it may seem to you to be 
a roundabout way of accounting 
for it, still hence partly it comes 
to pass that there are two of us 
— " My elass and I." 

Excuse my speaking of my class 
for a moment as though it were a 
person. I am accustomed to look 
on it as a kind of person. It may 
be a bad habit ; but bad habits are, 
as you know, very hard to get rid of. 
Sometimes my class is almost like a 
wife to me (I hope the ladies will 
excuse) ; sometimes like a child — 
an only child (I hope mothers 
with children will not say, " Pish, 

Eish, he knows nothing about it 1 "). 
ometimes my class is my baby, 
and sometimes my big troublesome 
boy. I have known it to breakfast 
and dine and sup with me ; I have 
known it to have a chop with me 
in the City at 8d., with one penny 
for bread, and one penny for the 
waiter ; it has gone to bed with 
me, and got up with me; and 
when I tell you that it and I have 
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gone on in this manner for now 
over two years, my class being con- 
tinualiy in my head, as to be ahnost 
eating and drinking with me, yon 
will not, I am snre, be yery hard on 
me if I make a kind of person of my 
class, and say « we two/' or talk 
of "both of ns." 

I know, good reader, that we are 
of no importance in the estimation 
of the world ; nor indeed do we pat 
ourselves forward with any preten- 
sions. As a proof of it, if yon do 
not want to know anything more 
about us, but choose now to lay 
down these pages, we will not con- 
sider that we have any right to be 
offended. We shall be sorry for 
our own sakes, and (excuse the 
little touch of vanity) we will be 
sorry for yours too, for if you had 
come on a little farther with us 
we might have done you good ; but 
we do not consider ourselves ag- 
grieved, nor are we offended in the 
least. 

What does the world know about, 
or care for, Jonathan Macdougal, 
a clerk at J6100 a year (less the 
income-tax), and his class, which 
is to be found every Sunday at the 
school down at the Yevj bott(Mn of 
Marchmont Place. If Jonathan 
were dead, and the class broken 
up, the world wonld not care two- 
pence sterling, although the world 
wonld be something the worse too 
— as it ever must be when any 
agency for good is broken up. But 
it would neither know nor care. 

But I don't go by the world's 
opinion. And if young men and 
women of my age, or thereabouts, 
will take my advice, and follow my 
example, they won't mind it either. 
What is the world ? Everybody. 
And who is everybody ? The 
<'we" of the newspaper that 
peopiS set so much store by is 
often just some one man scrib- 



bling away for his bread in some 
back room. The ** everybody" 
people are so afraid of, I often 
find, when I sift the matter to the 
bottom, to be scarce anybody. I 
need only give you one example. 
When " everybody " said that our 
cat was starved, and that our land- 
lady was a brute, and that the 
police ought to interfere, or the 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals ; when our 
little maid told me, with an awful 
and solemn look, that ** < every- 
body* said that the 'Ouses of 
Parliament ought to put a stop 
to it," and when, in the interest of 
humanity on my landlady's part, 
and in the interest of catmanity 
on pussy's part, I went into the 
matter, I found that the ** every- 
body " was the catsmeat-man, 
with whom my landlady would not 
deal any more, because his little 
skewer of oatsmeat was getting so 
small that she was afraid at last it 
would come only to the stick. 

This is a trifling circumstance, 
drawn merely from the domestic 
annals of daily life, but it will do 
as well as the most brilliant ex- 
ample from history to show how 
little reliance can be put on what 
** everybody " says. 

Yes, young men and women, 
don't care twopence — or, to go on 
halving it down to the lowest 
practical point, do not care one 
farthing for what "everybody" 
says. Seek to do, and be, right, 
according to what God says ; and 
then " everybody " will give you 
very little trouble. 

It troubles me, I say. very little, 
or rather not at ail, that my clas^ 
and I are known very little about, 
— that no one says, ** There goes 
Mr. Jonathan Macdougal; and 
there goes Mr. Jonathan's cla<!is." 
We ourselves know and are 
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happy that we exist. I know 
that I — Jonathan Maodongal — am 
of importance in the world, and 
that my class in the Sunday- 
school is so too. I consider that 
I am too important to he thrown 
away, or to throw myself away; 
and so are the hoys in my class. 
And this is just what I want to 
dwell npon for the few more lines 
that I intend to write. 

I know it is bad manners to pnt 
oneself forward and go first, bnt 
convenience mast sometimes take 
the place of manners, so I will 
proceed to say first what I think 
about myself. 

The way in which I became 
alive to the fact that I was of any 
importance arose from a sermon 
preached by the Rev. Abel Croft. 
When I went to the place of wor- 
ship where he preached, I was, I 
may say, pretty nearly nothing at 
all. I was not doing any particular 
harm, nor any particalar good. I 
looked npon myself as a decent 
young man — ^a junior clerk, who 
in process of time might become a 
senior clerk, but nothing more. 
My chief trouble in life was that 
whenever a mistake was made in 
the office, it was always accounted 
for to the public (who were veiy 
sharp, and were always down on 
us in a ** jiffey **) by its being an 
error of the junior cleik. My 
chief pleasure was dressing myself 
rather smartly and walking in the 
\ Park on Sundays, and after busi- 
ness hours. Once I hired a cob 
for two hours, and — but let 
the hand of charity draw a yell 
over that day. Suffiee it to say 
that the tailor's bill for repairs 
was sixteen-and-nine, and the 
doctor's four-pound- three-and-six; 
and the veterinary eharged two- 
pound-two feat doing up the horse. 

I might have gone on m that 



way for ever had I not one rainy 
Sunday stepped into the Rev. Abel 
Croft's church. I was caught in 
a shower, and, happily for myself, 
was caught in another way too. 
That day the Rev. Abel Croft was 
preaching a sermon to young 
men. 

** Listen to me, my friend," he 
cried, '< you are a man ! a man I 
A MAN 1 " He said it in such a 
way that you eould not but think 
that to be a man was to be sepa- 
rate from all the rest of creation ; 
and his voice swelled out so big 
that you could but think that every 
man was a giant. The Rev. Abel 
Croft rattled my bones and my 
brains that day, and was the 
means of making me what I am 
now. 

I thought to myself, << You're 
something like a man ; you're like 
Samson, and you'll bring down 
the building as he did, and be the 
death of us all, if you shout so 
loud." But he never heeded what 
I thought. Again he shouted out 
three times, and each time louder 
than before, '* A man ! a uan ! A 
MAN!' until I thought, "Jona- 
than Macdougal, vou are some- 
body, and no mistake." 

Now there are two ways of 
being * somebody." Both came 
into my head, and I said to myself, 
after I had thought over them 
well, *' Mr. Jonathan Macdougal 
you may take your choice." I 
used my eyes and looked about 
me, and there I saw lots of young 
fellows about my own age, all aim- 
ing at being somebodies; and I 
said to myself, ** Jonathan, will you 
be like one of them? There's 
Tom Paine, you may hear him 
talking against the Bible every 
day of his life in the office ; he 
has half a dozen foolish lads with 
their mouths open swallowing all 
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he says, and he thinks himself a 
fine fellow ; but yon remember 
that day when the thnnder-clond 
burst right over the office, and there 
was a crackling and rattle, an^ 
the office was filled with a blue 
light almost at the same moment — 
where was Tom that day? Wasn't 
he under the desk shaking like an 
aspen-leaf ? And wasn't his face 
exactly the colour of a native 
oyster, except here anck there 
where it was touched up with 
blue ? No, no, Jonathan," says I 
to myself, '' that won't do ; that's 
being a very shabby somebody, if 
it is being somebody at all." 

Then I thought of Ned Thatcher. 
Ned was the leader of the fashions 
in the office. He paid twopence^ 
hal^enny ready money for flowers 
every morning, and he balanced 
his hat like a street juggler; and, 
what with his Malacca cane and 
canary gloves, he might have been 
taken to be worth at least £1,000 
a year. But Ned lived in the 
same street with me, and I knew 
all the young girls in it laughed 
at him as he turned out every 
morning; and said I to myself, 
** Jonathan Maedougal, that won't 
suit you." Besides this, I re- 
membered the cob, and my own 
attempts at doing it smart, and I 
felt all the more that it would not 
do at all. I felt somehow or other, 
after what the Bev. Abel Croft had 
said, that I ought to be a giant 
of some kind, and the more I 
thought of being a giant, the 
smaller I seemed to be. 

Let me make a note of that. 
You, my friends, who are being 
taken into my confidence, make a 
note of it too. I have come to the 
conclusion that the first thing a 
man must do who wants to be 
great is to find out that naturally 
he is small, jast as the first thing 



a man must do who wants to be 
saved is to feel how thoroughly 
and unmistakably he is lost. 

And so I thought, and thought, 
and thought, and grew smaller 
each time, until, whatever any one 
else would have given for me, I 
would hardly have given a pinch 
of snuff for myself. I wish every 
young man in the world was 
brought down to the low level to 
which I, Jonathan Maedougal, was 
brought. The first thiog to be 
done with every young man is to 
pull him down. He'll be up in a 
moment, like a cork in the water, 
but down with him again, and 
again, and again, until he feels so 
small that you could measure him 
a couple of times over with one 
turn of a two-foot rule. 

This thinking, and thinking, 
and thinking, kept me awake at 
nights, and, if it had gone on 
much longer, it might have made 
me as lean as that' skewer of 
which I have already spoken, and 
of which the ** 'Ouses of Parlia- 
ment " were to take notice. But 
the thinking never seemed to for- 
ward me one bit. I never seemed 
to get one whit nearer to being a 
** man " in Mr. Croft's sense of 
the word than I had been before. 
At last I determined that the man 
who had set my brains boiling was 
the most likely person to make 
them quiet again, so I determined 
that on the very first opportunity 
I would seek an interview with the 
Bey. Abel, and see if he could get 
me on the square again, for I was 
certainly very much out of it now. 

I didn't go to sleep over the 
matter — indeed, since that sermon 
I did very little in the sleeping 
line at all ; but after I had cpme 
to the rights of the matter I slept 
like a top. 

I own I was wrong in heading 
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this chapter with the words, ''A 
Chapter on the Two of Us." But, 
when I hegan, honestly I meant that 
it should he so. The fault is in 
the paper — it ran out too soon. 
But next month I will make up 
this deficiency. I have not done 



with myself yet, but henceforth 
you shall hear of me in connec- 
tion with my cUsa. Only first of 
all I shall have to tell you how 
that interview with Mr. Abel Croft 
came off, and what kind of a 
man he made of me. 



NOlES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



St. John. — St. John was the 
son of Zebedee and Salome, and 
brother of James ; a young fisher- 
man on the sea of Galilee; an 
early follower of John the Baptist, 
by whom he was directed to Jesus. 
With James and Peter, he enjoyed 
peculiar intimacy with his Lord 
(Matt. xvii. 1 ; Mark y. 87). He 
was **ihe disciple whom Jesus 
loved'* (John xiii. 23). To him 
Jesus, when on the cross, entrusted 
the care of His mother, who lived 
with him in Jerusalem, according 
to tradition, till a.d. 48. At and 
after Pentecost he kept company 
with Peter, as a silent friend 
rather than as a preacher. About 
the time of Paul's martyrdom at 
Rome (a.d. 66-68) he went to 
Asia Minor, and resided at Ephe- 
sus. Here he wrote his Gospel, 
some time after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which occurred a.d. 69 
or 70. The best authorities assign 
the date of its authorship some- 
where between a.d. 75 and 85. 
Under the reign of Domitian he 
was banished to the island of Pat- 
mos, where he had the visions of 
the Apocalypse. When liberated 
he returned to Ephesus, where he 
died about a.d. 100. 

The Gospel by St. John. — 
The Gospel by St.. John differs 
essentially from the Gospels pre- 
ceding it. Its testimony to Jesus 
is reflective, theirs is narrative; 



they record what Jesus said and 
did, it records what Jesns was in 
person, character, and mission ; 
they deal more with facts, it more 
with doctrines ; they with Christ's 
humanity, it with Christ's Divin- 
ity ; they unfold Jesus from with- 
out, it from within. 

The Woed Made Flesh. — 
Christ is like the electric rod 
which reaches into the sky upward 
and into the earth downward, and 
carries the electnc fluid from sky 
to earth. Christ reaches highest 
heaven by His Divinity, and the 
lowest depths of human confldence 
by His humanity. 

Incarnation op Christ. — That 
He should be the Seed of the 
woman was made known to Adam, 
but' not of what nation till Abra- 
ham, nor of what tribe till Jacob, 
nor of what sex till David, nor 
whether born of a virgin till 
Isaiah. Thus by degrees was 
that great mystery of godliness 
revealed to mankind. 

Follow Me. — A living divine 
remarks : Our English translation 
is poor and tame, though' positively 
accurate, of course, when compared 
with the explosive vigour of the 
expression Christ employed. The 
words rendered, " follow Me," are 
simply two particles of calling, 
mere gestures of language as it 
were. What Jesus exactly ex- 
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claimed was, "Hither! Behind!'* 
that is, ** Here— after Me ! " 
No doubt He gesticulated as He 
spoke. Pat it all together, then. 
Two strokes of the hand, a beckon 
and a pointing, and two words of 
the Master — that settles a Chris- 
tian's place, that demands a 
Christian's obedience, that insures 
a Christian's success. " Com^ 
here : put yourself behind Me !'' 

FOLLGWINO ChBIST, NOT Go0I> 

Men. — One day, thinking to amuse 
him, an eminent missionary's wife 
read to him some newspaper 
notices, in which he was compared 
to one or other of the apostles. 
He expressed great distress ; and 
then he added, '^ Nor do I want to 
be like them. I do not want to 
be like Paul, nor Apollos, nor 
Cephas, nor any mere man. I 
want to be like Christ. We 
have only one perfectly safe Ex- 
emplar — only One who, tempted 
like as we are, in every point, 
was yet without sin. I want 
to follow BUm only, copy His 
teachings, drink in His Spirit, 
place my feet in His footprints, 
and measure my shortcomings by 
these, and these alone. Oh, to be 
more like Christ ! " 

The Miracle at Cana. — 
** Apart from all that is local and 
temporary, this miracle may be 
taken as the sign and symbol of all 
which Christ is evermore doing in 



the world, ennobling all thai He 
touches, making saints out of 
sinners, angels out of men, and, 
in the end, heaven out of earth— 
a new paradise of God out of the 
old wilderness of the world. For 
the prophecy of the world's rege- 
neration, of the day in which His 
disciples shall drink of the fruit of 
the vine new in His kingdom, is 
eminently here; in this humble 
feast, the rudiments of the great 
festival which shall be at the open 
setting up of His kingdom — ^that 
marriage festival in which He shall 
be Himself the Bridegroom and His 
Church the bride — ^that season 
when EEis ' hour * shall have in- 
deed * come.* " — Trench. 

A Welcome to All. — The 
"Marriage at Cana," by Paolo 
Veronese, is one of the largest 
pictures in Paris, if not in Europe. 
It is in the Louvre. Wondeiful 
to note, the painter has repre- 
sented as gathered around Christ 
at the feast, not the lowly Jews of 
Cana, but men out of all nations 
of the world, making the scene 
really the feast of human brother- 
hood in Christ. Negro princes 
and Malay kings mingle with the 
royal households of Europe — '< all 
one in Christ Jesus." A descrip- 
tion of this picture may be given to 
illustrate the world's brotherhood 
in Christ, and also the '< Marriage 
Supper of the Lamb," at last, 
whereat all kindreds shall gather. 



"A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT." 



John Bat was a deformed boy, 
pale and thin, and not always 
good-natured. Everybody pitied 
him, because he could not run 
and climb and jump as well as the 
other children did. His strong 



brothers and sisters pitied him, 
and would stop to help him along 
with them when they were not 
going too far. His mother pitied 
him, and was patient with his 
crossness, and did not expect him 
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to do anything yexy well. Bin 
teacher pitied him, and did not 
oblige hixm to learn his lessons 
mih the other boys. All the 
people who came near him pitied 
him — but nobody encouraged hun. 
John was growing np wi& a feel- 
ing that he oonld not do anytlung, 
and never would be of any use, and 
did not want to live any longer; 
and a very unhappy boy he was 
till he was twelve years old. Then 
the scene brightened all at onee» 

One beautiful Sunday, John 
was walking painfully home from 
church, and his mother, coming a 
little after him, was sadly noticing 
his distorted form and slow step, 
when Miss Stone, John's Sunday- 
school teacher, came up. 

'' Good morning, Mrs. Bay," 
said she, cheerfully; **I think 
Johnnie looks a little stronger.'' 

"Do you really think so?*' 
returned Mrs. Bay. " I was jucdi 
pitying him. My poor lame boy 1 
He will never be able to do much, 
and he must have a hard life.'' 

''I don't think so at all," 
opposed Miss Stone. "I am 
sure he is a very good boy, and 
he has a bright quick mind. He 
will soon be interested in study, 
and then, I think, his health will 
improve, and there are many 
thmgs that he will be perfectly 
able to do. I expect to see him a 
fine man yet." 

John was electrified. He limped 
home without minding the distance, 
and sat down to think over the 
new idea. 

'* Miss Stone knows just how I 
learn my Sunday-school lessons," 
he said to himself; " and, if she 
says I have a quick mind, and can 
be a fine man yet, I believe it is 
BO. At any rate I'll try." 



Next Monday John surprised 
his teacher with perfect lessons; 
he surprised his mother at night 
by doing his little errands w^; 
and he surprised himself by being 
to bright and cheerful that nobody 
remembered to pity him. He was 
a centinud surprise for a week or 
two ; and then people accepted 
the new arrangement, and began to 
expect John to do well. It was 
not always easy, for he was really 
delieate, and the habit of idling 
had taken strong hold of him ; but, 
when he felt almost discouraged 
and wanted to give up the l»rd 
work, he remembered Miss Stone's 
fjidth in him when he was so puny 
and heart-sick, and he knew he 
could do something if he tried. 
People stopped pitying him, and 
began to believe in him as he 
worked his way to the head of his 
classes. Soon he was not only 
doing well in school, but doing 
well altogether. His health did 
improve as he found some interest 
in living, and he was able to do 
many things that his mother had 
never dreamed of for her lame boy. 
Ho was still deformed, it is true, 
but his fiice was so intelligent that 
.everybody noticed that, and not 
the hump on his back. 

All this was years ago ; but John 
Bay, now a thriving business man, 
has never forgotten how much he 
owes to the Sunday-school teacher 
who " discovered " him, and still 
thinks that he never should have 
been good for anything in this 
world, or have felt courage to 
reach higher good than that of 
this world, if Miss Stone had not 
praised him when every one else 
pitied him* 

B. s. nSWMAIT, 
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PIOTURBS FROM GENESIS. 
Adam and Syx. 
Gen. ii. 
[Thb teaolier Bhonld stodjtlieofasqitev 
well beforehand.] Can any of you 
tell me the name of the fost man f 
Of the GiBb woman P Would you Uko 
to know a little more about themP 
If I tell yon, will you pay great attri- 
tion, and see how much you can re- 
member to tell me next Sunday P I 
shall be snro to ask. Where do you 
think Adam and Eve lived P In such 
a beautiful place — a lovely garden, 
fall of fmitsy and fiowers> and trees. 
Do yon know why it was not like any 
garden now P There were no weeds 
there, no thom% no thistles* What 
comes up in your gardens P Whyp 
And Ad^ and Eve had a great many 
animals about them. [Describe.] 
Tell me the names of some« Hew 
happy Adam and Eve were ! They 
never did anything wrong. They 
were quite holy. What doe« that 
mean? [Ezpla^.] Tell me some 
wrong things P God was Adam and 
Eve's Friend ; they loved Him and He 
loved them, and they did what He 
told tiiem. They were never sick nor 
in pain ; they had sice pleasant work 
to do. Who had put thein in that 
nice place ? Who had made all those 
beautiful thmgs for themP Once 
there were no flowers, no trees, no 
sun and moon, no animisbli^ no men on 
this earth. But God spoke, and they 
all came^ [Question on history g£ 
Creation, Gen. i.] He created them. 
What is it to create P It is to ni^e 
things out of nothing. If I give 
Lucy's mother a bit of print, lAne can 
make it into a frock or a pinafore, can 
she not P But can she make her a 
frock or a pinafore out of nothmg? 
Why notP She can fndke, but she 
cazmot 0reafe. Who only can P How 
good it was of God to create all these 
beautiful thiogs f er us ! Don't forget 
when you see the sun, and moon, and 
stars, when you walk in the fields and 
pick the pretty flowers, and when 
you eat your meals, that Grod gave 
us all these good things — that He 
loves us. You would have nothing to 
eat if it were not for Him. He sends 
the rain and dew. He makes the son 
tp ibiae and ripen th^ Qom and fruitg* 



He caret for yon. He loirea yon. 
Should you not love Him and tiy te 
please HimP How can you please 
Him P By doing what He tells you. 
WhereP T^ me some of His eom* 
mands. [Let eatk child name one.] 
Who will help you to keep them? 
Bod. gave Adam and Eve some com- ' 
mands. Do you know what they were P 
I will t^ you. We are told of two 
trees in the garden of Eden ; one 
was called "the tree of Hfe," the 
other ''the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil." God forbade 
Adam to touch the fmit on the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil. 
He knew that the fruit would do him 
harm. If he ate ii he would know all 
about evil. Now be oidy knew about 
good things. God tcAd him that if he 
ate it he would die. What is it to 
die P Adam and Eve might gather as 
much froit as tirey liked from all the 
other trees m the garden. Ought not 
that to have been enough lor them P 
Who knew what was best for them P 
When your motlmrs and fathers tell 
you not to touch anything^ what should 
you do P But some children like their 
own way, and they will go near the 
water or the fire though they have 
been t<dd not to do so. Or perhaps 
they take luts of sugar from tiie eup- 
boord when mother is in the gaird^ 
What is that P Stealing. I hope none 
oi you will do suoh thhig^. Now tell 
me' what you hove learned. What 
ought yon to do P Keep Go&'d oora- 
ihandmCTttf. WhyP What has He 
done for youP Who came from hea. 
yen to save you P What did Jesus do ? 
Where is He now P Now let ua foam 
John iii. 16. i shall hear that again 
next Sunday, and then I will tell you 
whether Adiam and Eve did what Qod 
UM them. Let us ai^ Him now to 
make you all His diildren that you 
may love and serve Him. k. c. w. 

PIOTUEES FROM GENESIS. 
The Tbmptation and Fall. 
Gen. iii. 1-9. 
Tell me what I told you last Sunday. 
[Qaestion.] What were Adam and Ere 
not to do P Bat they had an enemy, 
who hated them, and who could not 
bear to 9ee tb^m so good tnd happji 
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He wanted them to be as wicked and 
miserable as he was. How shocking ! 
Do jon know who that eaemj was P 
Once Satan was ai beantif ol angel np 
in heayen (2 Pet. ii 4] Jade 6), bat 
he became so wicked that God woold 
not let him and some other wicked 
angels stay any longer in that holy 
pliMse (Lake z. 18). [The references 
in these lessons are for the.ose of the 
teacher, not for the class]. And so 
now he is always going np and down 
this world (Job ii. 2 ; 1 Pet. t. 8) 
trying to make people do wrong. 
Where will he haye to go to by.and- 
by? (Matt. zxt. 41.) And he would 
like to have yon all with him too. That 
is why he puts bad thoughts into year 
heads — makes you look aboat, and 
be idle and disobedient. He does not 
want yoa to learn about Jesos. He is 
pleased when yoa do wrong. Why ? 
Don't forget what I haye told yoa 
about the deyil. Bemember what he 
wants to do. He is very strong, but 
Jesos our Bayioor is much stronger. 
If yoa ask Him to take care of yoa 
and to help you to do right, He will i 
and He will take care that the deyil 
shall not hart you (John z. 28). Ho 
is the Good Shepherd, and you may be 
His little Lmibs. I will tell you what 
the devil did to Adam and Eye. He 
made himself like a serpent, and he 
came and said to the woman, *' Hath," 
etc. (yer. 1). He knew quite well 
what Gtod had said. Eye answered, 
**We,'» etc. (yer. 2, 8). She was 
quite right. But now the deyil told a 
wicked lie. He said, "Ye," etc. (ver. 
4, 5). How could he say they should 
not die ? He knew they would. He 
wanted them to die and to be wicked. 
He was a liar (John yiii. 44). What 
does Qod say about liaxs ? (Bey. zzi. 
8 ; Proy. zii. 22.) Bemember, if you 
tell lies you are like the deyil. Ask 
God to help you always to tell the 
truth. What is a lie? If Eye had been 
a wise woman what would she haye 
done ? Gone away from the tree and 
from the serpent. If you are tempted 
to take something which does not 
belong to you, don't stand looking at it, 
or perhaps you will take it. Say to 
yourselves, "Thou shalt not steal," 
"Lord, help me not to steal." But 
Eve kept looking at the tree, and she 
thought, <*0h, how nice that fruit 
looks ! I should like to be wise ; *' and 
she disobeyed Qpd, and took the fruit, 



and ate it, and gaye some of it te her 
husband. Ought he to haye taken it t 
Why not ? If some one asks you to do 
wrong, must you do it? Why not? Poor 
Adam and Eve now were miserable and 
wicked ; now they would die. Why ? 
They used to like to hear God's yoice, 
but now they felt quite frightened 
when they heard Him speak. They 
knew they had done wrong« They 
tried to hide themselves from Him. 
But God knew where they were. How? 
He knows everything. He knows 
what you are doing now. You cannot 
hide yourselyes from Him, for He is 
eyerywhere. You need not be afraid 
to think that He is looking at you, for 
He loves you, and takes care of yoa 
eyery day. But don't do what you 
would not like Him to see ; and ask 
Him to keep you from all evil, for His 
dear Son's sake. m. c. w. 



PIOTUBES FBOM GENESIS. 
Eden Lost. 
Gen. iii. 9-24. 
Wht were Adam and Eye frightened 
when they heard Cbd's yoice ? What 
did they try to do ? Could they hide 
themselves from God? Why not? 
Where did I tell you that God is? 
He called to Adam, "Where," etc. 
And Adam said, " I heard," etc. (yer. 
10-12). How wrong it was of Adam 
to try to throw all the blame on Eve ! 
Need he haye tsiken the fruit? He 
was like some children now, who, when 
they are reproyed for doing wrong, 
always say, " It was somebody else's 
fault." But God knew that Adam 
had done wrong, as well as Eve and 
the serpent, and so He gaye them each 
a punishment. Shall I tell you what 
it was ? (Ver. 14-19.) [Question : 
explain.] How many sad things were 
coming into the beautiful, happy 
world now — sickness, pain, hard work 
— ^not pleasant work — ^sin and death ; 
and all on account of sin (Bom. y. 
12-19). And so every one dies now, 
because eyery one sins (Bom. v. 12). 
[Explain : illustrate.] What is sin ? 
(1 John iii. 4; James iy. 17; Gkil. iii. 
10,22.) Tell me of some sins? Canyon 
repeat the text, " Be sure your sin will 
find you out"? How had Adam's 
sin found him out? Ah, and sin 
brings sometimes worse with it than 
death here ! What ? You have sin- 
ful hearts (Psa. li. 5.) Will you not 
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ask God to make yon holy, to make 
you love Him, and to do what He tells 
you ? He says, " A new heart," etc. 
(Ezek. xxxri. 26). Poor Adam and 
Eve! God would not let them stay 
any longer in that beautiful garden. 
Why not ? (Ver. 22.) And so they 
were sent away to dig the hard g^und 
outside (ver. 23) until they should die 
and turn again to dust (ver. 19). But 
I think that Adam and Eve were 
sorry for having been so wicked, and 
that they disobeyed God; and so, though 
they never came back into Eden again 
(ver. 24), yet they went to a better 
place when they died — a place where 
there is no sin, nor pain, nor death P 
Where is that? Can you sing, 
"There is a happy land, far, far 
away *' ? Do you hope to see that 
happy land? Through whom may 
you reach it ? M. c. w, 

PICTURES PEOM GENESIS. 

A Savioub Pbomised. 

Gen. iii. 9-24. 

[Question upon last lesson.] I am 
going to teU you now of a promise 
which God made to Adam and Eve. 
He told them that some one should 
come who would destroy the power of 
the devil (ver. 15; Heb. ii. 14). Who 
would that be? The Saviour, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Adam had ruined 
himself and his children. HowP 
Jesus Christ would save them if they 
trusted in Him. How? (Bom. t. 
12-19.) Adam had brought sin, and 
pain, and death into this world. Jesus 
Christ will take them all away by-and- 
by. [Describe : illustrate : question.] 
Adam and Eve would no longer live in 
that beautiful garden, and their chil* 
dren would never see it ; but Jesus has 
prepared a more beautiful place for all 
who love Him, where they shall live 
for ever and ever. How did Jesus do 
all this for us ? He knew that God 
must keep His word. What word? 
[Question.] And so He died instead 
of us. Where ? Does not your hymn 
say,— 

" He knew how wicked num had been, 
He knew that God must pnxiiBh sin | 
8o, oat of pit7» Jesus said 
Ea'd bear the pimishment inwtflftd. 
Bat sach a cruel death He died— 
He was honff up and emoifled: 
And those Una hands that did sneh mod, 
Tbej luiled them to a eross of wood.'^ 



Don't you think it was very good of 
Jesus to do all this for you ? Will you 
not ask Him to make you love Him and 
serve Him ? 

*' Come then, children, come and see, 
Lift your little hands and pray ; 

* Blessed Jesus, pardon me. 

Help a guilty sinner,' say, 

* Since it was for such as I, 

Thou didst eondesoend to die." 

Jesus did not only die for you. He 
lived here on this earth for you. He 
was so poor that He had no home. 
Who knows the verse, "Foxes," 
etc. (Matt. viii. 20). He was often 
hungry, and tired, and thirsty (John 
iv. 6, 7; Matt. iv. 2; John idx. 28). 
Satan tempted Him like as He ha[d 
Adam and Eve, but Jesus overcame 
him. He was like us in all things 
(Heb. iv. 15), except that He had no 
sin. He was so kind to the poor, and 
the sick, and the sorrowful. He loved 
little children. What did He say to 
them P I think Adam and Eve must 
have been very glad to hear that a 
Saviour was coming. But you know 
more about Him than they did. I 
wonder if yon like to hear about Him ? 

M. C. W. 



PIOTimES FROM GENESIS. ' 

CA.IN AND Abel. 

Gen. iv. 1-8. 

TsT to tell me all that I told you last 
Sunday, [Question.] What was the 
bright part of our lesson ? Who was 
to come? Why? What did Jesus 
doP Where did He oome from P 
What are we all ? Is there hope for 
us? Why? What should you do P I 
am going to tell you about two of 
Adam and Eve's children. They were 
the first children who ever lived. They 
had no other boys or girls to play 
withk I think they ought to have 
loved each other very much. Cain 
was the elder. His mother was much 
pleased when he was bom. Abel was 
the younger boy. I have no doubt 
that Adam and Eve taught them as 
soon as they were able to learn about 
God and heaven, and about what had 
happened to them, and spoke to them 
of the coming Saviour. What do we 
teach you P And Abel paid a great 
deal of attention to what they said, 
and he believed in God, and tried to 
serve Him, and trusted that the Sa- 
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TiouT weald saya luin (Heb. xi. 4; 
1 John iii. 12). Bnt Gain did not think 
aboat his sins, nor about the Sarioar. 
Why wore Cain and Abel sinners? 
One day thej both brought God an 
offering, or saorifice. [Explain.] No 
doabt God had told them what to 
offer. Abel brought a lamb, Gain 
brought some fruit (ver. 8, f). God 
was pleased with Abel's sacrifice, but 
He was displeased with Gain's dfer- 
ing (ver. 6). Do you know why? 
Listen, and I will try to tell you. 
[Explain, and illustrate doctrine of 
atonement for sin.] Had not God 
told Adam that if he sinned he must 
die ? God could not break His word. 
Adam and his children must not only 
die here, but die for ever (Ezek. xrili. 4) , 
unless some one would die for them. 
Who would? Why? (Rom. v. 6-8.) 
How kind of Jesus! And in order 
that men might never forget that a 
Saviour was coming, until He came 
they were to offer saorifioes of 
lambs, or goats, or bullocks, or 
birds. [Describe : explain.] The 
lamb di^ instead of the people; its 
blood was poured out ; so it was a pic- 
ture of how Christ would die — of how 
His blood would be shed on the cross 
— of how sinners should be saved 
(Heb. ix. 12-14 ; x. 1-4 ; 1 Pet. 
i. 18, 19). If you had done some- 
thing very wrong yon would deserve 
to be punished, would you not? 
[Illustrate : detained in school, long 
lesson^ etc.] But suppose some one 
said, "I will be kept in instead of 
Mary er John," and I said, "Very 
well," would it be right to keep you 
aJso P Why not ? Borne one has been 



punished instead of yen, so yoii go 
free. What did Jesus do for you? 
8o, when Abel brought his lamb to 
God, he meant that he knew he was a 
sinner, and wanted to be forgiven. 
Bnt Cain did not think about his sins, 
he did not care about the promise of a 
Saviour, and so he brought — ^what? 
Was that a picture of Jesus? Why 
not ? No wonder God was displeased 
with him (ver. 6, 7). Cain was very 
angry and jealous when he saw that 
God accepted his brother's dfering 
(ver. 6), and he looked very cross — 
just as some children look when they 
are told that they have done wrong. 
OkA saw his cross looks, and He said, 
•'Why," etc. (ver. 6.) God sees all 
our looks. He showed Cain that he 
had done wrong, and that it was all 
his own fault (ver. 7) that He did not 
care for his offering. If Cain had 
been wise, and sorry for his sin, what ' 
would he have done ? But instead of 
that he gprew more and more angry 
with pow Abel ; and what do you think 
he did to him ? (Ver. 8.) [Describe.] 
How dreadful! The first dead body! 
How grieved Adam and Eve must 
have been ! But Abel's soul was not 
dead ! No, it went up to heaven, be- 
cause Jesus would die. How glad 
Abel must be that he sought God when 
he was young! He never Uvcd to be 
old. He had no sick-bed, no long ill- 
ness. Death came very suddenly to 
him, but he was ready. Why ? Be- 
cause he trusted in Christy though he 
did not know as much about Him as 
you do, and loved God and kept His 
oonmiandments. Will yea not try to 
aot as he did P m. o. w. 



LESSONS FOR $ENIOR CLASSES. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 
The Wobd. 
St. John i. 1-14. 
Tees. 1-18 of St. John's first chap- 
ter are called the prologue, or intro- 
duction, and treat particularly of the 
manifestation of God in the fiesh, or 
of the Incarnation (from the Latin in 
and ca/ro [camis], flesh). Hence John, 
unlike the other evangelists, begins, 
not by tracing Christ's earthly de- 
scent, but by revealing His higher 
nature as eternal and Divine. In the 
leginrUng, This probably refers to 



Gen. i. 1, where the phrase taikes ns 
back to the world's origin. Was the 
Word. At that time the world was 
made, or became — came to be ; but 
the Word "wais," and did not become. 
He was without beginning — uncreated, 
self-existeut, eternal. Christ in His 
higher nature is here called the Word, 
in part because He reveals God (Matt. 
xi. 27; John xiv. 6-14), and in some 
sense is the Gospel (ver. 3, 9 ; 1 John 
i. 1). And the Word was with Ood» 
The word translated "with God," in 
ihe original, designates relation to 
God, as in friendly communion. Be- 
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lation implies some distinotion between 
objects related ; and each relation im- 
plies a personal distinction. And the 
Word was God, The Greek lays the 
emphasis on " God/' as this olaose is 
to assert strongly the proper Deity of 
Christ, by Tirine of which He can be 
onr Savionr. Thns this verse, taken 
with others, teaches that thongh there 
is but one God, yet GK)d exists with a 
threefold personal distinction in His 
nature. Yer. 2. The scm€ [or <<thi8 
one," t.0., the Word] toas in ihs hegin^ 
fling with Ood, This takes up, and 
repeats as one thon^t, two of the 
three assertions of the preceding verse 
— Ghrisl/s eternity, and His personal 
relation to God the Father. This is to 
prepare the way for the statements 
which follow, and shows one of the 
nu>st common and striking character- 
istics of John's style. Yer. 3. AU 
things were made by Him; omdwitK 
out Him was not amything made that 
w(u made. The Word eternally was; 
all things else ''were made," or, more 
exactly, "became." This shaip dis- 
tinotion is in the Greek tfamst np and 
kept np thronghont. Yer. 4. In Him 
was Ufe, The " life " referred to is not 
primarily natural or mere personal 
life — thongh this is not exolnded per. 
haps—but rather spiritual life, or holy 
love. Divine law existing as Divine love 
and life in the Divine Being. And the 
Ufe was the Ught of men. The life is 
the Word as He is ; the light is the 
Word as He is revealed. See what 
Christ is, and yon see what all men 
should be. And only as we have in 
ourselves the life ean we truly and 
fully have light. And the Light shiixeth 
in doflrhness ; amd the darkness eomjstv. 
hended it not. We notice that John 
says ''shineth," not did shine. But 
he says "comprehended,*' not compre- 
hends. He thus refers to the Word, 
as the perpetual light, ever shining, 
but refers to some time or times of the 
past — either the oruoiflxion, or the 
darkness of preceding times — when in 
contrast with the time of his writing 
the light was not comprehended. 
Yer. 6. There was a mam,. More ex- 
actly, there *' became," t .e., was bom 
a man. The Word simply "wasj" 
but men came to be. Bent from Ood, 
Ab were all the prophets, being com- 
missioned for thehr official work (Matt, 
xi. 9, 10). Whose nmte wcu John. 
The name means ** grace of Jehovah" 



(see Luke i. 59-63). Yer. 7. The 
same came, etc. Yer. 19-42; comp. 
MaL iii. 1 ; iv. 6, 6. Yer. 8. He [John, 
was not that Light, eto. For a time 
he was thought to be the Messiah, and 
men were greatly excited (ver, 19). 
Yer. 9. That was the i/rue Light. The 
Word, not John, was the Light. The 
" true " or genuine Light, in contrast 
with pretended Messiahs. John was 
not a pretender, for he disclaimed 
being that Light; but there were 
those who did pretend to the honour. 
Which lighteth every m^a/n. Though 
all do not " receive " it, it is yet given 
for all — a light for all, thongh not in 
all. Yer. 10. He was in the worldy ete. 
Even before the Incarnation, but more 
signally then. It emphasises the de- 
pravity of mankind, that they did not 
know their Creator even. Yer. 11. 
His own. The Jewish nation and 
economy — 'B^b home. For there Christ 
had been spedally revealing Himself 
by prophets and the sacred Scriptures. 
His own received Him not. Jews and 
Gentiles alike blind — ^the Jews most 
inexcusably. Yer. 12. As many as 
received Him. Some of both Jews 
and Gentiles became true disciples of 
Christ. To them gave He power, eto. 
To no others. This is spiritusJ son- 
ship, gained by union with the Sok, 
and found in Him. Hence, "power 
[or authority] to become," eto. To 
them that heUeve on His name. On 
His name means in Him as revealed. 
This belief ii acceptance and reliance 
— involving a disciple's complete devo- 
tion. Y^. 18. Which were horn, etc. 
"Were," i.e., at their entrance into 
faith. Not of blood. Literally, of 
bloods — i.e., a natural inheritance by 
family descent. Nor of the vrill of the 
flesh. Flesh designates man in his 
more outward and thus lower charac. 
ter, as in contrast with spirit, the 
higher element. Nor of the wiU of 
num. The Qreek term for man here 
represents man in the universal charac- 
ter, humanity, that which belongs to 
man merely as man. Thus it excludes 
the idea that faith has a merely human 
origin. But of Ood. So always the 
new birth is declared to be from God 
bv the Hely Spirit's agency (iii. 1-11). 
ver. li. The Ward was made fiesh. 
The Word became -^ there was a 
change in His form of manifestation. 
He now appeared — ^was bom in ifesh — 
because He took on our nature— the 
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Incarnation. Dwelt. " Tented," tem- 
porary. We helieldf etc. In His 
works and words, in His transfignra- 
tion, His resurrection and asoenaon. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

POLLOWINO. 

St. John i. 85-46. 

Historical connection, — Eigbt dajs 
after His birth Jesos was oir. 
cumoised. Forty days after His birth 
.Mary presented Him in the Temple 
(Lnke ii. 22-38). Soon after the 
3iagi of the East yisited Him in 
Bethlehem (Matt. ii. 1-12). To avoid 
Herod's hate, His parents carry Him 
into Egypt (Matt. ii. 13-16). After 
Herod's death He returns to Nazareth 
(Lnke ii. 39, 40). At twelve years of 
age He converses with the doctors of 
the law in Jerusalem (Lnke ii. 41-52). 
At thirty years of age He leaves 
Nazareth to enter upon public life 
(Lnke iii. 23); goes to John at the 
Jordan to be baptised of him (Matt, 
iii. 13-17) ; thence is led by the devil 
into the wilderness (mountains of 
-Judsea) to be tempted (Matt. iv. 11) ; 
after which He returns to the Jordan, 
where John is still preaching and 
baptising, and there once again is 
heralded by John as " The I^kmb of 
God" (Johni. 29, 35). 

Ver. 35. Again the next day after. 
The next after the events recorded in 
ver. 29-34. See the same note of time, 
in ver. 29. The first day of reckoning 
is plainly that of the event, recorded 
in ver. 19-28. Thus ver. 35 speaks of 
the third day, ver. 43 of the fourth, 
and ii. 1 of the seventh, as there ''the 
third day " must be the third from 
that mentioned in i. 43. We have 
thus a week for the opening events of 
the Gospel, as we have another for the 
closing events, as given in chap. xz. 
The events of these two weeks how 
unlike, and yet how like! What a 
history between the two ! JoJm [the 
Baptist] stoodt o^ ^o qf his [John's] 
disciples. The place was at Betha. 
bara^ on the east side of the Jordan. 
Of the two disciples, one was Andrew 
(ver. 40), and the other unquestionably 
John, the writer of the Gospel. He 
several times refers to himself with, 
out giving the name (xiii. 23 ; xix. 26; 
zz. 2). There were doubtless many 
others than these two near John to 



hear his words, but the writer cared 
to speak only of these. See on ver. 37. 
Yer. 86. Arid looking upon Jesus. His 
eyes were fixed in a steady gaze on 
Jesus. So the Greek implies, and 
such naturally would be the fact. 
John knew who was before him. The 
name " Jesus " is the same as " Joshua," 
the former being tiie Greek and the 
latter the Hebrew form. It means 
" Jehovah.help." Behold the Laanh of 
Ood. John was a Jew, and was 
speaking to Jews. He and his hearers 
were thoroughly familiar with the 
Jewish sacrifices, and rightly regarded 
these sacrifices as typical. The very 
existence of the nation sprang from 
sacrifice, redemption through the pas- 
chal lamb (Exod.xii). Typically there- 
fore the paschal lamb was the £e- 
deemer of Israel. The *' coming " 
Messiah was to ''redeem Israel" — 
the true Lamb of the passover given of 
God. How natural then for John to 
give Him this title ! So does the name 
given at the beginning' foreshadow 
tiie sacrifice at the end. Its gentle- 
ness, purity, value, relation to man, 
rendered the unblemished paschal 
lamb a fit type of the person of 
Christ) and of that which fitted Him 
to become our sacrifice. What pro- 
minence everywhere in the New Tes- 
tament is given to the fact of re- 
demption through Chrises "blood t We 
remark here John's freedom from all 
spirit of rivalry, his fidelity to his 
trust as a witness, and his profound, 
adoring love of Jesus prompting the 
fidelity (iii. 80-36). He calls his own 
disciples to turn their eyes from him- 
self to Jesus, as his and their Be- 
deemer. Yer. 37. And the two disci- 
pies. Andrew and John. Hea/rd him 
speaking. Evidently implying that 
he spoke not to them only, but to a 
multitude present. And they Jollowed 
Jesus. At once, and moved to it by 
that short but weighty sentence. This 
was not unf aithf ulaess to their teacher 
John, but the reverse. To follow Christ 
was to leave, but not to abandon and 
reject John. Inwardly they followed 
John much more closely than if they 
had outwardly stayed with him. Yer. 
88. Then Jesus turned. The two may 
have been the first thus to join Him, 
and, having come uninvited, simply 
drawn by their persuasion that He was 
Messiah, they might well have felt 
and shown a want of assurance, 
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a certaiQ restraint and reserre, to be 
removed only bj some word £rom 
Jesas Himself. So now Ohrist needs 
to "manifest Himself/' according to 
His promise, and tMs He does. And 
saw them foUowmg. The word trans, 
lated " saw " means " to look with at- 
tention, to contemplate." This was 
more for their sakes than His, to show 
that they and their act were noticed 
and regarded. And scAth vhto them. 
What seek ye T He knew i bnt from 
them, and for their good, wonld have 
a confession and profession. He 
draws ont into expresaion the secret 
faith and desires of the heart, in 
order that the life may abonnd. 
Bdbhi, The Hebrew word Eah means 
great, or a great one— ased sometimes 
in Old Testament of jadges or noble- 
men (Oant. vii. 6; Naham i. 12). 
Snbseqaently it became "a title of 
hononr in the Jewish schools, as 
teacher, or master, in the sense of 
doctor." Bdbhi meant nvy teacher or 
master, and was a higher title than 
simply Baib ; while Rabhoni (zz. 16) 
was the highest title, as "my great 
master." John wrote for Greek 
readers ; hence his explanation. The 
two by this word confessed their 
discipleship. Where dwellest [abidest] 
Thou T Showing a wish to be per- 
manently joined to Him. Every tme 
follower woold know where Christ 
abides in order to be with Him. Yer. 89. 
Come and see. A ready, cordial wel. 
come, as was doubtless made still 
more evident by tone, and look, and 
bearing ; thos assuring and attracting 
them, showing ns how He welcomes 
ns, and all thus honestly seeking Him. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

FOLLOWINQ. 

St. John i. 86-46. 
They came and saw where He dwelt 
A quick and gratefol response to the 
invitation. And they ahode loith Him 
that doA/ — the remainder of it. This 
gave them opportnnity to hear some- 
thing of Hia teaching, and form His 
acquaintance. The tenth hour. Four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Ver. 40. 
Andrew. A Greek name, meaning 
manliness. Whether older or yonnger 
than Simon is not known. Their 
home had been Bethsaida (ver. 44), 
bnt after this, at the healing of 
Peter's mother.in.law, was at Gaper. 



nanm (Mark L 21-29). Both, with 
John, became apostles. Ver. 41. He 
first findeth his ovm brother Simon. 
He also was with John as a disciple. 
It is almost strange that Simon, so 
constantly first, was not the first to 
find Jesus. It was natural for Andrew 
to seek first his own brother, and 
bring him to Jesus. Love of kindred 
is at least not less active where there 
is love of the Lord. Whether the 
same evening or the next day Peter 
was sought is not certain, but see 
ver. 48. Messiah (Hebrew), Christ 
(Greek) ; both mean anointed. The 
prophet, the high priest, and the king 
were each anointed in Israel; and 
Jesus, the Bedeemer, was to be Pro- 
phet, Priest, and King. The anoint- 
ing was a symbol of the impartation 
and consequent possession of the 
Divine Spirit, rendering the anointed 
one capable of filling his office. Jesus 
was indeed the Anointed in full, for 
not only was He God, the Word, but 
He also, in consequence of this, had 
'< the Spirit without measxure." Hence 
he was the Fountain of all spiritual 
Ufe to man. Ver. 42. He [Andrew] 
brought him [Simon Peter] to Jesu*. 
This was the tuming.point in Peter's 
life. Thou art Simon [Greek form of 
Hebrew Simeon, which means hear- 
ing], the son of Jona [Hebrew Jonah, 
meaning dove]. Not improbably Jesus 
gave Simon's name without having 
heard it, in order at the outset to 
convince Peter of His Messiahship. 
Thou shalt be called Cephas, It was 
usual for men at the time of a (preat 
change in life to take a new name or 
change their old one, partly as a 
memorial, partly to suit tiieir name to 
the new relations. Gephas is Hebrew, 
Peter Greek; and the two have the 
same meaning, viz., a stone. See 
Matt. xvi. 18. The name was, 
prophetic. Jesus saw at once Simon's 
past and future. Yer. 48. The day 
folhwing. The next after that men. 
tioned in ver. 86. Would [desired to] 
go forth [out of Jud»a] into OaUlee. 
Because there He was to spend most 
of His time, and do mostof His works. 
This we learn from Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, called the synoptists, be- 
cause their Gospels give each a more 
comprehensive view, that is, a synopsis 
of Christ's ministry. John's account 
is mainly restricted to Christ's minis- 
try in Judsea. Findeth PhiUp. Doubt- 
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leM slso amon^ John's disdples. 
PolI<no Me. Literally and bodily, as 
He went to Galilee, and thenoef ortfa. 
It is tiins a symbol of the call to ns 
to Ibllow by obedient serrioe. Ver. 
46. ThiOiip Jhidtrth Natha/Mel [Gift 
of God, like Graek Theodore]. The 
power of Ohristian inflnmoe. What 
calls! What findings! Tht law. Or 
Pentateooh. Yer. 46. Namtwth. A 
despised oHy of a despised provinoe. 
Come and see. The Gospel asks to be 
tested, coDsdoas of its perfect troth. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 
Cana. 
St. John ii. l-ll, 
Pr^fistory, — 1. He who had left 
Galilee a few weeks befofe, the im« 
noted Son of Joseph, now returns to 
it with five followers, who own Him as 
the kmg.ezpected Messiah. 2. Mar. 
riage festivals among the Jews were 
oooasioiis of great rejoieing, some- 
times lasting a week, and eren a fort, 
night. 3. There were two Canas in 
Galilee— one K^ Ken/na, as it is now 
ealled, fbnr miles north-east of Naza- 
reth i th^ other, Kcma-ehJeUl, nine 
miles north, believed by Bobinson to 
be the tme one. 4. " A mirade la 
an event in natnre which, according 
to the principles of sonnd reasoning', 
may and must be referred to the extra* 
ordinary agency of God." Its object 
is to give " proof of God making a snper . 
natural revelation to man." 

Ver. 1. And [on] the thM daty. 
The third fiom that of ver. 44^ There 
ioae a marriage. The word here stands 
for the wedding festival. ** The es- 
sence of the marriage ceremony con- 
sisted in the removal of the bride 
from her father's honse to that of the 
bridegroom or his father." For this 
removal the bridegroom, with his 
groomsmen, repaired to the bride's 
honse in the evening, preceded by 
torch.bearers and musicians, and es- 
corted home the bride and bridesmaids 
in joyous pomp. Invited friends some- 
times waited at some point on the 
road, and joined the procession on its 
homeward march (Matt. rxv. 1-13). 
Then began the festival, which was 
"protracted for seven, or even four- 
teen days " (Judges xxiv. 12 ; Matt, 
xii. 1-10.) In Coma of QaUlee. Thus 

distinguished from Can» of Ash^r 



(Joshua iz. 28), which, though in 
Galilee, was at its extreme north- 
western border, on, if not in, the 
Phcnnioian borders. '"Cana" means 
poBsessioii, and ** Galilee" means circle, 
then district, and was nsed first as the 
nanie '^ of a district in the mountains 
of Na^Etali," at the extreme wxc\h of 
Falestme, where the popalation were 
nearly all Gentiles (1 Kings ix. 11; 
Isa. iz. 1). In Christ's time Galilee 
was the nasne of all the north of 
Palestine, down to and including the 
Talley of Bsdraelon. Oaaa was near 
Naaare^ either about &vq or about 
nine miles northward, according as it 
is identified with one or the other of 
two Caaas, thus sitnated respectively. 
And ihe mother qf Jeeus vhu there. 
Doubtless as being a relative. See 
ver. 3. It is noteworthy that John 
never gives her name, Mary. It was 
her gieat distinction to be the Lord's 
mother. There is evidenoe that she 
was a most ezoeilent, godly woman, 
but the Papist doctrine of her sinless- 
ness, and of her claim to oar wcnrship, 
is as unseriptnral as it has been mis. 
Chievous. See ver. 4. Joseph is sup- 
posed not to hanre been living. Yer. 
2. And both Jevas woe caUed [invited], 
and His disciples, to the maarriage. The 
<' disciples" here meant were doubt- 
less the five whohad followed Him from 
the Jordan. Ohrist's acceptance of 
the invitation idiows His approval of 
marriage, and of its celebration with 
appropriate festivities. Yer. 3. And 
when they wcmbed wine. Literally, 
" And wine having failed," %.e., the 
anpply on hand having been used np. 
The mother cf Jemu sedth tmto Him, 
This and her direction to the servants 
(ver. 6) imply such privileges as close 
intimacy and near kinship with one or 
both of the married couple would 
give. They home no wine. Usually 
regarded as an implied request that He 
should work a miracle to supply the 
lack. Not improbably it implied only 
such direction as she had been wont 
to give while He was with her pri- 
vately. She looks to Him, as hereto- 
fore, to satisfy her temporal desires, 
and would have Him quietly cause to 
be brought a new pupply of wine, to 
save their married friends the annoy- 
ance even of a knowledge of the 
failure. An act of the kindest and 
most delicate courtesy, having its 
lesfloa for 149. Yw. 4. TfowMwi, what 
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Jmve 1 to do with thee ? A 4)DrrQctio]i 
rather than a rebuke. She direois 
Him as being eimplj her Son. He 
therefore calls her, not mother, but 
" woman," to show that in His new 
public relations, entered upon at HIb 
baptism, He is to her, as to all, Lord 
and Saviour, ajid that henceforth the 
relation of Msci^ple is that which is to 
have recognition (Miirk iii. 35). ITo 
lack of filial tenderness appears in the 
use of the word (xix. 2a). "What 
have I to do with thee ? ** is literally, 
" What is there common to thee and 
Me ? *' that is, in this matter j draw- 
ing thus the contrast between His 
work as Messiah, and the mother's 
interest in the matter of the wine. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 
Gana. 
St. John ii. 1-11. 
Mvme hour is not yet agm$. Aa wa 
have seen. He cannot do what she 
requests in her way, and for her end^ 
solely. This He declined to do. Bat 
here He implies that He has .epds of 
His own to serve, and that at the pro- 
per time, or "hour," which is "not 
yet,** and in His own way. He will 
serve them. What His purpose was is 
shown in ver. 11. He would reveal 
Himself as Messiah, and thufi f urthiw 
His "Father's buaineBS." For thi« 
there was a fitting time, which ne 
one but Himself ooiild dfitermine. It 
was the Lord's Goptom to oa&Beet.Hi0 
miracles, AS here, with some need of 
the hour. Yer. 5. Whaatsoewr He iwiih 
tmio ^out do it. She directs aa though 
with a kind of authority. See on 
ver. 1. Her advice to the servants Is 
good advice for ns. Yer. 6. 8im 
water-^ts. The word "pots** flug. 
gests to most readers smaller vessels 
than these were. The Greek word is 
entirely general, like our "vessels." 
After the matmer of the pwrifyiryg of 
the Jews. On the customs see Mark vii. 
1-5. The water was usually drawn 
and brought from a neighbouring well, 
and thus oonvenience would require 
that A considerable quantity should be 
kept on hand, ready for use. Two or 
three fvrkins apiece. Upwards of half 
a barrel each, as the word properly 



translate^ " firkin *' is the name of a 
Greek measure heading between eight 
and nine gallons. The six vessels 
would thus hold tlu:ee or four bezxels. 
Yer. 7. Fill the wister-pots wiik looker. 
They may have been partly filled, bat 
He wonldhave them quite fuU— full ^ to 
the brim,** The word " water '* mitkes 
perfectly distinct what was pot in, to 
show that the miracle to be wrought 
was genuine. Yer. 6. })ram owt now, 
cmd hea/r unto the governor of the feast. 
''There is nothing in the narrative 
which would lead to iha o(mclusion 
that this governor of the feast [chief 
of the table] held l^e rank of a ser- 
vant. He appears rather to have 
been on intimate terms with the 
bridegroom, and to have presidad at 
the banquet in his stead." it would 
belong to this man, by virtue of his 
office, to test the wine before its dis- 
tribution to the guests. They [the 
servants] lore it. Still doing as 
Christ bade. Yer. 9. Had tasted the 
water that was made wims. Or, more 
strictly, the wine made from the 
water ; for what he tasted was wine, 
not water. Avid "knew not whence it 
was X]o%t the servcmts), etc. The 
knowledge of the servants is men- 
tioned as they were witnesses to the 
fact and circumstances of the event, 
and these circumstances were such as 
to make certain the impossibility 
of fraud ; and hence 1^ genuineness of 
the miracle. " In secret ** Christ did 
nothing. His first work bears that 
stamp ef openhess and genuineness 
that marked all His works, and made 
them convincing evidences of His 
Divine nature and mission. Called the 
hridegroom. As it belonged to the 
bridegroom to give such general direc- 
tions as pertain to the kinds of wine 
to be used, and the order of their nse. 
Yer. 10. Every mam,, etc. Stating what 
was customary at feasts. But thou, 
etc. Showing where he had departed 
from the custom, and virtually asking 
for an explanation. Yer. 11. B^gin. 
ningofnUracles. . . . manUfested forth 
His glory. His power, His goodness, 
His Divine nature and mission. His 
Messiahship. Believed on Him. Fsith 
confirmed and strengthened by thsi 
woit. 
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What oaa T gire my Sarionr, 

Who gave bo mnch to me P 
I can repaj Him never 

Whose blood has made me free. 
Sndh as I haye Til giye Him— 

The labour of mj hands ; 
Mj feet shall mn to serve Him 

Who broke mj slayish bands. 

M7 eyes shall see Qis glory 

In heayen and earth abroad, 
And in " the old, old story '' 

Of the Inoamate God. 
My lips, can they be silent 

Of H^ so kind and tme P 
Let lore diyine inspire them 

To sing Hii pndMB too. 



ril give my time to Jesna \ 

Not only prayer and praise 
Shan do the Master honour, 

Bat hnmble, working days ; 
And eyeiy lowly labour 

Performed in love for Him 
He will Himself acknowledge 

When sons and stars are dim. 

I'll give, if I have money* 

Or lend it to the Lord; 
I shall not want for any, 

Depending on His word, 
ni give my heart to Jesns — 

A]U other gifts were poor — 
Mind, sonl, and all my being. 

While endless years endnre. 

x. A. w. c. 



CHILDREN'S 8ERM0N8. 



THINGS I WILL D0.« 

**I will ran tfa* v»7 of Thy oonmsiidmanta'* 
pMk czix. 82. 

Let ns all say this together, please : 
'<That I should keep God's holy will 
and commandments, and walk in the 
same all the days of my life." 

I had once a very little friend, and 
the bnrden of my little friend's song 
was always, ** Be good." If yon asked 
her the meaning ^ anything, she said, 
«Be good!" H yon asked her the 
meaning of the first verse in the Bible, 
"In tl^ beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth," she would say, 
** Be gfood ! " and if yon asked her the 
meaning of the last verse in the Bible 
(do yon know the last verse in the 
Bible P '' The grace of oar Lord Jesos 
Christ be with yon all. Amen"), my 
little friend would say, "Be good!" 
Everything means, " Be good ! " Was 
she wrong P Does not St. James say 
much the same? What does he say 
"true religion" is? "Pure religion 
and undefiled before Otod. and the 
Father is this : to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world." 
And what does Solomon say at the 
end of Ecclesiastes P "Let us hear 

* From ** SsBMom vo CmLDBSH," b7 the 
Ber. J. Vanghan, ILA. (IMokinBon and HJ^uun) 
«-a little Toliime of addressee to young people 
which deserves a wide cireolaiion. Hie aennons 
ire full of illastratire aneedote. 



the oonolosion of the whole matter: 
fear God and keep His command- 
ments, for this is the whole doty of 



Have you "kept God's holy will 
and commandments " ? Ton pro- 
mised you would. " Keep " it. 
Where will you " keep God's holy will 
and commandments " ? In some very 
warm snug coiner of your heart. That 
is where you are to "keep" it. "I 
will keep God's holy will and com- 
mandments." Can you ? Shall I tell 
you what I advise yon to say ? " O 
God, keep me, that I may keep Thee ! " 
If yoa have never thought of it, you 
would be surprised to find how very 
often David says, "Keep me." It 
was a word David was veiy fond of. 
It would be well worth counting in 
the Psalms tiow many times he says, 
" Keep me." " Keep me, that I may 
keep Thee." There was a very good 
old man, who lived a long time ago, 
and I will tell you what he did. He 
took a wine-glass, and he broke off 
the bottom of it, and then it could not 
stand, could it? It could not stand 
on its stem. And he laid it upon his 
study table, and round the wine glass 
he wrote the words, "Hold Thou me 
up, and I shall be safe ! " Sothe wine- 
glass, without a stem, that could not 
stand without being "held up," re- 
minded the good old man, all day long, 
Bif>-ng in his study, that he ooold not 
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stand alone. '* Hold Thou me up, and 
I shall be safe." " Keep me, and I 
will keep Thee." 

You promisedyon would •'keep God's 
holy will and commandments" What 
are they ? Can yon tell me ? God's 
"will" is the "commandment** that 
He has not written; God's "com- 
mandment" is God's "will" that He 
has written. " Oommandment " is 
imtfenr"will:" "will" is wiMJoritten 
"commandment." God's "will" is 
what we know God would wish us to 
do, though He has not said it ; God's 
" commandment " is what He has told 
us to do. Which is most important ? 
Supposing you were going away from 
home, from your dear mother, and she 
said to yon, " Now you are to do that." 
It would be very important. But sup- 
posing she did not say you were to do 
anything; but when, far away, you 
thought, " I know what my mother 
would like me to do. She did not tell 
me, but I know " — which would be of 
the greatest importance ? Which would 
give her the greatest pleasure ? What 
your mother said "Do," or what you 
know she would have wished you to 
do, though she did not say it ? Axe 
they equally important ? 

A " commandment " is a very blessed 
thing. A lady has written a book, in 
which she says, " I like a command- 
ment better than a promise, because 
every commandment has a promise 
inside it, whether written or not." 
Then God's "will" is a blessed thing — 
to find out what our heavenly Father 
wishes OS to do, and all day long, 
thinking, "Would God wish me to do 
this P It is not commanded. But 
would He wish me to do it ? " I do 
not know that God has told me to 
preach to you, children, this afternoon. 
He told Peter to do so, but He has not 
told me. It is God's "will," though 
not His " commandment." 

Now I want you to look at some- 
thing. Which do you like best — for 
people to say to you, " Don't I don't ! 
don't!" or, "Do! do! do!" Don't 
you find some people always saying — 
" DonH bite your nails ! " "Don*t suck 
your thumb ! '* "J)on*t pout your lips ! *' 
"BonH speak like that ! " "Don*t walk 
there ! " '*Don*t play on the Sunday I" 
"Don't be so cross!" *'DonH be so 
lazy ! " " Don't ! don't ! » Which is 
best — that, or this — " Now do go 
and do something." "Do be kind ! " 



Which do you like best — don't or do ? 
When you grow up, and have children, 
don't be always saying, " Don't ! don't! 
don't!" It is a very bad plan. I 
advise all fathers and mothers, gover- 
nesses and teachers, not to say, "Don't ! 
don't! don't ! " but say, " Do ! do! do !" 
It is much the best. 

Now I want you to notice something. 
In the Old Testament it is alw;ays, 
" Don't ! don't ! don't ! " In the New 
Testament it is always, " Do ! do ! do !" 
In the garden of Eden it was "Don't 
touch that tree." Of the ten com- 
mandments, how many are don*t, and 
how many are not don't ? Think. 
Which commandment is not don't? 
The first is don't ; the second is don't ; 
the third is don't ; the fourth is don't. 
What is the fifth ? Is that don't or 
do ? " Honour your father and mother " 
— ^not don't. What is the sixth ? Don't. 
The seventh? DorCt. The eighth? 
DonH, The ninth ? DonH, The tenth ? 
Don't, It is nearly all don't. But in 
the New Testament you won*t find 
many don'ts. It is all do. "Love 
God," " Do good." Do is much better 
than don't, "God's will and com- 
mandments" are to make us do— do 
— do ; and the don'ts will take care of 
themselves. If you do what is right, 
it won't be necessary to say " don't." 
I hope we shall hear no more, " Don't ! 
don't! don't!" 

" God's holy will and command- 
ments." Shall I tell you what is God's 
"will" about you? Three things. 
That you should be happy ; th%^ you 
should be holy; that you should be 
useful. I want to give you a test for 
each of these. 

It is God's "will" that you should 
be Jiappy, Can you think of a text 
that says so? I mean one in the 
seventeenth chapter of St. John, and 
the twenty-fourth verse. " Father, I 
will that they also, whom Thou hast 
given Me, be with Me where I am." 
" That they may all go to heaven. I 
want to have them quite happy in 
heaven." God's "will" is that you 
should be happy for ever and ever. 
Now can you find me a text where it 
says God's "will** is for you to be 
JhoVy, You will find it in 1 Thessalo- 
nians iv. 3. " This is the will of God, 
even your sanctification " — ^tfaat you 
are to be made holy. Is it Grod's will 
that you should be usefuX T YfYiaA, was 
the first thing Adam was told to do ? 
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To be nsef al ; to keep the command- 
ment, " Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it/* 
"What did Jesus Christ sajr men were 
to do when He went up to heaven ? 
Bring ererybody to heaven ; be useful. 
First we are to be happy — then holy 
— then useful. Which comes first ? 
Are we to be first happy, and then to 
be holy ; or holy first, and then happy ? 
It is a very difficult question. And I 
have no donbt what is the true answer. 
Which do you say — holy first, and 
happy next j or happy first, and holy 
next ? Happy comes first : happy — 
holy — useful. Happy because God 
loves us ; holy because wo love Him } 
useful because it is His will. 
It was promised for you in your 



Baptism, and promised by you in your 
€k)nfirmation, yourselves, that yon 
should "keep God's holy will and" 
commandments." Are you quite 
Tiappy ? Is there any unhappy person 
in this church? You are breaking 
your baptismal vow ; you are displeas- 
ing GK)d I You must be happy ; and 
you must be lioly. Do you know 
what it is to be holy? To be like 
God ; in the image of God. And you 
must be useful. Are you doing any 
good to anybody ? Are you useful at 
home, helping father and mother ? 
Are you usef^ to anybody's soul ? Is 
anybody glad you were ever born ? 
This is God's "will"— that you flhcifll 
be happy, holy, useful. 



BOOKS. 



ZtppoKAH, THE Jewish Maiden. By 
Mrs. M. E. Bewsher. {Orij^th and 
Farrwn.) Much and varied reading is 
here turned to account, to aid in the 
production of a narriitive showing 
what were the doctrines, opinions, 
and practice of Jerusalem and of 
Pagan Rome in the days of Herod the 
Great. The book is very interesting ; 
ifc contains some stirring incidents and 
able delineations of character, and is 
well printed and illustrated. — The 
Narrow Pathway to the Golden 
Gate. By A. T. S. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Qo.) A clever attempt to induce 
children to search the Word of God for 
themselves. The volnme consists of 
sixteen chapters, headed, " My Birth- 
day,*' "My Father," " My Food," etc., 
and on nearly ^ery page are blanks 
for the filling in of chapter and verse 
by the youthful reader. — Ellen Man- 
ners; er, the Recollections of a 
Governess. By E. W. {Johnstone, 
Hunter, amd Co.) The record of 
twenty years' experience as a gover- 
ness, with the mistakes and discom- 
forts incident to so long an interval. 
The " Recollections " are well worthy 
of a perusal; they cannot but en- 
courage those following a like path to 
have more childlike trost in their 
heaveiily Father, and more ftiith that 
He who has appointed their lot in life 



will support and cheer them. — The 
Child op the Wreck. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. (Qriffi>th and Farran.) .A 
stirring story, told in Mr. Kingston's 
best manner, about the loss of the 
Royal George. Boys will be delighted 
with it. The book has several good 
illustrations. — Brave Nelly; or. 
Weak Hands and a Willing Heart. 
By M. E. B. Humble Life : a Tale 
for Humble Homes. By the Author of 
" Gerty and May." (Both Griffith 
am,d Fa/rran.) May Lawton ; or. Sun- 
shine Clouded. By N. 0. R. A. Anna 
THE Runaway. By E. J. S. (Both 
Johnstone, Hunter, and Co.) Four 
pleasing and simple stories for little 
folk, all illustrated and prettily 
bound. — Sunday, Chatterbox, The 
Children's Prize, all for 1875. {W. 
Wells Gardner.) We could desire no 
more acceptable books than these 
established favourites to put into the 
hands of children ; both literary con- 
tents and illustrations are, if anything, 
better than ever. — The Story of the 
Rock, The Pioneers, Wrecked but 
NOT Ruined. . (Nishet and Co.) Three 
more additions to " Ballantyne's Mis- 
cellany," treating of Eddystone Light- 
house, and Western exploration and 
adventure; boys will be delighted 
with them, as well as derive much 
information from their perusal. 
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FAITHFULNESS IN TEACHING. 



BY AEOHDEACON WHATELY. 



It is necessary in teachers as in 
stewards that many be found 
faithful. And it is to this subject 
tl^t we wish on the present occa- 
sion to draw attention. Of course 
there are a great many things 
which might be said on so impor- 
tant a work as that of Sunday- 
school teaching ; but, being limited 
to a single paper, we have re- 
solved to confine ourselves to the 
consideration of what is the most 
important point of all — fidelity. 
It might perhaps be asked. What 
do we mean when we speak of 
fidelity? Fidelity to what, or 
whom? Or fidelity in what? 
We shall consider it in a three- 
fold aspect — fidelity to God, 
fidelity to our own pupils, and 
fidelity to God's Word, which is 
the subject-matter X what we 
ought to teach. Of course, strictly 
speaking, all these three are in- 
cluded in one — fidelity to God; 
but I do not think that it is there- 
fore needless to regard fidelity in 
its threefold aspect, because if 
we thus shift our ground we are 
likely to derive additional energy.. 
Though each different object on 
which our fidelity ought to be 
Febbuabt, 1876. 



expended may really imply the 
other, yet at all events they 
suggest different ideas and call 
the teacher's attention to different 
duties. 

Now in order to be, in every 
sense of the word, faithful, we 
should first consider what the 
object of our teaching 'ought to be* 
And when we look at it from thd 
side of God, when we remember 
how we can best be faithfal to 
Him, it is plain that this end is 
best attained by considering what 
are the distinguishing pomts of the 
Gospel ; in short, by fully setting ^ 
forth the mind of God as declared * 
in Jesus and in the great message 
which He came to deliver — ia 
explaining whai that message is, 
or, perhaps it would be better to 
say, in removing all the rubbish 
by which it has been encumbered, 
all the false teaching by which it 
has been perverted; for the mes- 
sage itself, had it not been so often 
misrepresented and falsified, would 
hardly need explanation. 

Then, in subordination to this 
great truth, other truths should be 
taught, but these should always be 
made to keep their place — to 
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depend npon the one great record 
which God has given of His Son. 
A vast amount of teaching and 
of preaching fail of their object, 
and are practically incorrect, even 
though they may not have any 
positive doctrinal errors in them, 
simply because they put things in 
their wrong places and do not 
make Christ and His salvation 
their centte. Bdeh teaching or 
preaching is unfaithful to God, 
though the teacher or preacher 
may intend no such infidelity. 
And where Christ is not fully set 
forth, or not put iti His right 
place, we cannot but suppose that 
His presence does not attend the 
teaoher or the preacher. They 
may be working /or Him, but th^ 
are not working with Hkn. These 
pointft are useful as topics for 
reflection, not only for the sake of 
tha work> which the Bunday- school 
teacher is engagied in, Imt also for 
the sake of his own soul. He 
may thus be led to look careftilly 
into theirelation in which he stands 
to Christy to- consider whether 
Christ occupies in his own heart 
the same position which he would 
wish Him to occupy in the hearts 
of the childr«di. 

But, with regard to the second 
pbinty Meiity to his j^pils' interests 
is involved in fidelity ' to God, 
yet is worthy of separate con- 
sidesation, for both th^ preacher 
and the Sunday-school teadier are 
in danger of neglecting to adapt 
their language^ mode of teaching, 
etc.*^ to the minds of those with 
whom they have to deal. Of eotur6e 
much more might be said <^n this 
head than our space will allow, 
but it would be well if others woald 
enlarge on the subject, for it i« an 
important one. People are apt to 
talk of fidelity to God vnihatit re- 
membaung. that this implies fidelity 



to those whom they instruct, and 
that this includes a great deal 
more than merely believing in the 
Gospel message, and then con- 
gratulating ourselves that we are 
all clear from the blood of all 
men. 

Another point which is included 
in fidelity to God is fidelity to 
His written Word. When we teach 
others we ought not, fai the midst 
of our explanation of doctrines, to 
forget to appeal to the text of 
Scripture, and to take care that our 
scholars understand perfectly what- 
ever IS tattght theih' in it. By this, 
of course, we mean something more 
than committing verses of Scrip- 
ture to memory, oi even being able 
to give a cut-and-dried explanation 
of them. A little real knowledge 
is better than a great deal of verbal 
acquaintance with that about which 
we are really ignorant. It is moi^S" 
over from failing to refer to the 
text of Scripture that the teacher 
himself i^ liable to be led gradually 
astray firom the simplicity which 
is in Christ, as his spiritual life 
cannot remain in a healthy condi- 
tion unless he is continually feeding 
on the bread of life ; he cannot 
be sure of purity in doctrine 
unless he continues to refer to the 
Word of God. And though we 
should never treat that Word as if 
it had any magic spell about it, or, 
taken by itself, possessed any 
spiritual power, yet it ought to be 
regarded as the instrument which 
of all others God most blesses. 
This, I think, is a matter of experi- 
ence ; the Word of God is the 
sword of the Spirit. We must, 
however, take care that it is the 
Spirit of God, not our own spirit, 
that wields it. The Holy Spirit will, , 
if constantly sought, show us the 
passages \ehich most bear upon the . 
subject which we are about io ex- 
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plain to our popiki. This, of coarse, 
idoeg not pr^clnde lalMrar on our 
ptoL Indeed, as a general rale, 
it ivoald aeem tbat bread, either 
tempeial or ^iritoal, is ordained 
to be eaten and pvoTided for 
oth^s out ai Uie sweat of our 
brow. But in the former case, in 



spiritual bread, the labour is felt 
less in propoxiieii as we oast off 
all oor oares on Ohrist, for in 
Him Paradise is regiained, And so 
far forth as we Hye in Him the 
cnise which was laid upon our 
first parents on their expulsion from 
Eden ceases. 



MY GLASS AND I. 

BT THE HEY. P. B. POWEB, M.A. 



It is qnite tme that wh^i I sat 
down to write a chapter on << The 
Two <^ Us '* I intended to speak of 
my dla»s as well as of myself; but 
I found I could 3iot quite get 
IfaroQgh myself and consequei^ 
•could n«t get to my class. It 
would not liaye done to leave myself 
out, because I hare quite as mach 
to do wdth the matter in hand as 
the class. 

I WM telling you of my trocibles, 
«oming» I dare say yon will think, 
in a queer way, just by my finding 
out that I WB8 **& man.'' 

This subject being such a trouble 
to me, and I not being able to see 
jny way round the comer of it at 
adl, if indeed it had a corner, aud 
didn't go on straightforward, even 
into tlM otker, namely, itself, I 
made up my mind, as I hare 
already toW you, to go to Mr. 
Abel Groit, who, to judge from his 
sermon, must know all about the 
matter. 

In answer to my note requesting 
an interview, the reverend gentle- 
,man wrote to say he should be very 
glad to see me in the vestry aftar 
ike Wednesday evening serme. 
He said he should be quite alone, 
as he always wished to be when 
any one came to speak to him about 
spiritual things. 

Well, the next evening I found 
myself, at nine o'clock, knocking at 



Mr. Oroft's vestry door. I wasn't 
altogether com£()ttable, and did net 
knock as loudly as I should have 
d(me at any other place ; but Uie 
revereaid gentleman's ears were 
sharp, for he immediately told me to 
come in. Now to the present day 
it is a mystery to me how his voice 
ever came back to me through the 
door. The wood of that door was 
an inch thick, and how the sound 
ever came through it is more than 
I can tell. For Mr. Croft spoke 
so sofbly that, if I hadn't heard 
him shout out that night about a 
** man," I eouldn't have believed 
that ihe congregaUon could ever 
hear him. There was a deal of 
love and softness in that voice, and 
I suppose it was the love that 
drove it through the door; for 
'< love," as he- told me, was stron^r 
than gunpowder; and indeed I 
brieve ct, for nothing short of that 
would have shot so many and so 
great tiungs as were driven into 
me that night, and nothing else 
would have driven Uiem so fiur. 

After a few kind words about 
one thing and another, there was 
a pause. I wished Mr. Croft to 
say something more, but he kqst 
siloDce ; it was his way of making 
me say what I wanted. 

I didn't exactly know how to 
set about it ; so, after sitting for a 
minute . or so without speaking, I 
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shot oat — <' I want to know what 
yon meant by telling me on Sanday 
night last that I was ' a man.* *' 

<< Yon were present, then, at the 
sendee,'* said he. 

"Yes,** I answered ; ** and I have 
been yery unsettled ever since. Yon 
had a meaning in what yon said over 
and above what I know, and I feel 
as though I ought to know what 
yon mean.'* 

**Well,'* he began, '*I wiU 
be glad to tell you. There is a 
great difference between a ' male * 
and a 'man.* Some people only 
think of themselves as men because 
they are not women; but to be < a 
man* in the high true sense of the 
word, that involves a great deal ; 
though, alas ! there are very few 
who know or who care to know 
how much. Some people are 
almost like vegetables, merely grow- 
ing; some almost like horses or 
mules, — ^they are burden-bearers, 
and little more; £bw think what 
they really are. Now look,** said 
he, " at what is involved in being 
a * man.* A man was made in the 
image of God, and is intended to 
be like God. God made him to 
be like Himself. *Tis true he has 
difficulties now that he knew no- 
thing of when he was first created ; 
but the design still holds good. 
And a noble plan this was that God 
drew for man, and a miserable 
thing it is for any one to come 
short of it — ^indeed it is in coming 
short of it that a great deal of our 
misery is found.** 

Then he talked a great deal to 
me of the man Ohrist Jesus. He 
said that people were forgetting too 
much the truth of the human 
nature of Jesus — ^how he was truly 
Man. ** We must hold tight,** said 
he, " to the manhood as well as to 
the Godhead of Jesus. If we let 
His manhood slip out of sight, we 



shall miss a great deal of the 
wonder and beauty and wealth of 
His having come on earth at all. 
What He wanted was not to make 
men into angels, but to make them 
what His Father had meant them 
to be— He meant to save ' manhood' 
from destruction, and that in man- 
hood, as such, God should be 
glorified, first and perfectly in 
Jesus Christ Himself, and then in 
every one who was like Him. 

" Now,*' said he, " you are a 
man ; and, that being the case, this 
is what God wants with you. He 
wants to make something of you ; 
and not only something, but the 
very most that can be made. He 
has given you noble fiiculties and 
powers, and He wants you to turn 
them to the best account, to do 
great things with them in the world 
in which you are living for a time. 
Jesus, His Son, did great things ; 
and He would have you and every 
one who knows what the powers 
and dignity of his manhood are, 
to be like Him, and do great things 
too. We are made one with the 
true man, Jesus Christ, not only 
to be saved by Him, but also to 
be like Him, and to do even as He 
did while He was in the world. 
His death we cannot imitate, but 
all else we may — the life He lived 
for God, the output of energies of 
love. His lifQ showed that God 
was love, and our life may show it 
too. To be < a man * in the true 
sense of the word means to be 
noble, to be strong, to be earnest, 
to be diligent, to be reflecting God, 
not to be bound down to interests 
and pleasures and positions which 
are all perishing, but to have all 
things for Him, to have them 
touched with eternity; for He 
Himself is in Christ Jesus, the 
Bestorer of true manhood, not for 
time only, but for eternity.** 
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WeU, he went on in that way 
for a long time, nntil I felt as 
though I must grow oat of my own 
poor small self, and mast grow np 
into being a **man'* indeed. I felt 
as though the office was a very 
small place, and the hundred a 
year poor and miserable pay to 
work for ; and as to the clerks, they 
all seemed, one with one thing and 
one with another, to be a poor 
miserable lot. I felt as though I 
must be a missionary, or something 
like that ; nothing short of that, 
thought I, will be being a ** man." 

One could not help being open- 
hearted with Mr. Croft, so I told 
him then and there what was run- 
ning in my mind. I declare I felt 
as though I shouldn't mind being 
killed and eaten, so as I could play 
the man as he described '' a man *' 
to be. 

Now missionaries, I knpw, are 
scarce. There's not mnch earthly 
honour, and certainly not much 
money, to be got out of foreign 
parts in that Ime of life; and I 
thought Mr. Croft would catch at 
getting a man all ready to his hand 
to go anywhere he pleased, to be 
eaten by cannibals if he liked ; but 
he took my enthusiasm very quietly. 

He had a sweet sn^le on his 
face, and there was a touch of sad- 
ness in it too ; for, as he afterwards 
told me, he remembered the case 
of the young man who would not 
part with his riches; and early 
enthusiasm he had so often seen 
die out. Perhaps, thought he to 
himself, when it comes to the 
point he will not be ready to go so 
far as he thinks. 

<' You need not be a missionary,'' 
said Mr. Croft to me, '* in order to 
be ' a man,' or to play the < man ' 
for Christ. There are different 
Tocations in the Christian life; 
and some of them seem to us to 



be Tory ordinary; but they are 
none tilie less real as yocations, 
none the less noble. Indeed, most 
of the people of God are serving 
Him in very ordinary callings, just 
as most of the soldiers of an army 
are only in the rank and file. And 
indeed, if it were otherwise, how 
could the world go on in the first 
instance, and how could there be 
any army in the other ? You must 
not despise your daily occupation 
— ^the means of earning honest 
bread, which God, in His provi- 
dence, has provided for you. This 
is a mistake into which many men 
when they are first converted* and 
are full of zeal often fall, and so 
the devil takes advantage of them 
and makes them idle; and the 
apostle was very clear upon that 
subject. No, the office, the work- 
shop, the business, or trade, or 
profession, whatever it may be, 
must be attended to, provided it is 
a lawful one, and that all the more 
diligently because we serve a God 
who abhors idleness, and mean- 
ness, and scamping of every kind. 
You may be a man for God in your 
office and out of it ; and you need 
not be a missionary of necessity, or 
a minister either, to do something 
for Him. But before you can do 
anything for Him, you must first 
see that your heart is right with 
Him." 

Then he told me of what I was 
in myself, and what Jesus was to 
every <me who trusted in Him ; and 
how, if the Son made us free, we 
were made free indeed; and how 
we could not serve Him with power 
if we had to run and fight and 
work for Him with the chain of 
our sins around us, cramping and 
clogging us ih every direction. 

If it were my intention to give you 
an account of my conversion to God, 
I would have to write many chapters 
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ottthaitnbject BuifMrmypreieQi 
pniposelmnstpats it bj altogether. 
All I would say is that let eyery 
one who is tiyiag to do woriL for 
God know w^ what is his own 
state before Him» tar we eamot be 
really alive to others unless we are 
first alive in onrselfes. Suffice it 
to say I had my straggles , as many 
a man has had, before I fally 
beliered. I often went to Mr. 
Abel Oroft with this tronble and 
that troable, and this qnestion and 
that question ; but it was not until 
I gave np qnestioning altogether 
that I entered into the peace 
whidi comes by that flEuth which 
does not ask questions at all. 

Whoi that blessed time came, as 
it did ere very long, I had another 
talk with my friend Mr. Croft 
about what I was to do, for now I 
felt myself to be a man indeed, and 
must needs be doing what properly 
belonged to man's estate. 

'* U you want to do something 
fer God,'' said Mr* Oroft^^'you have 
not to go to Australia, or Ohina^ or 
Japan, or North America, to do it. 
You are living within a stone's 
throw of Marchmont Place, and 
at the bottom of Marchmont Place 
is a Sunday-school, and in that 
Sunday-sohool are plenty of igno- 
rant children; and what can be 
nobler for a man made in the image 
of God than to imitate God Him- 
self in benevolence ? You can 
instruct the ignorant; and, if at 
any future time you wish to be a 
miesiottary, you can have no better 
preparation of yourself than that 
whMh Is afibsded by becoming a 
Sunday-school teacher. See if 
you are faithful in that, for if you 
are not £uthfol and persevering in 
that which is least, you are not 
likely to be in that which is 
greater." 

A man can scarcely be said to 



be a man until he is awakened to 
Divine things ; and I was awakened 
to them now. I saw something of 
the worth of diildren's souls, for I 
read that in the li^t of the value 
of my own» AU things belonging 
to the other world had become so 
real to me of late that I now looked 
upon childlren irith senls in alto- 
gether a diCirent light from what 
I did when I first went into Mr. 
Oreft's that eventful night ; and so 
I had the great advantege of com- 
mencing my Snnday-sdiool career 
as a man who had some adeqpiate 
sense of the importance and pre- 
ciousness of the work ia which he 
was engaged. 

I felt now that I was a man 
wl4ha place. I felt that there was 
a place iot good for every man in 
creation if only he wenld fill it- 
mine had been empty only too 
long, and now that I had feund it, 
and was about to eater on it, I 
determined to make the most (tf it. 

"Every one was meant," Mr. 
Croft told me, " to make an im- 
press on the world and leave his 
mark behind him fer good ; " and 
now I was determined that, with 
help firom above, I would not come 
short. 

It may seem a foolish thing to 
any one of mark, that a poor cleric 
with one hundred a year (less the 
income-tax) shonld make his mark 
in the world; Imt, viewing the 
matter, as I now did, from a high 
and Divine stand-'point, I conld see 
much whidi people who stood, as 
I so recently did nsys^, upon a 
low kyel ooold not 

And this is how I became a 
Sunday-seheol teacher. 

Now, to be a Sunday^u^hool 
teacher, it is as plain as a pike- 
staff that a man must have a 
Sunday-school class; so I was 
quickly fitted with one, el which 
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jon shall hear more before we 
part. 

Suffice it for the present to tell 
you that when I thou^t ahont the 
matter coolly ia my own mind after 
I had had thrai a month, I said to 
mys^, Ah^yes! I know sometiiiag 
about you now, my boys. There is 
The pickle boy, Dick Thrioks, and 
The heayenly boy, Frank SUver- 

thorpe, and 
The sour boy, Joe Hacid, and 
The striying boy, Ned Driver, and 
The don't-care boy, Ben Heavy. 



Beffldes which there are four more^ 
who are not anything particularly 
well marked one way or other ; bn& 
the lads mentioned above are all 
well-defined specimens ofhnmaoity. 
It is a great thing to know the 
characters* of one's class, the 
habits of thought and temper of 
each one. Every wood has a 
different ^ain, and must be worked 
up in a different way ; but perhaps 
I will tell you more of my ideas 
about this. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



The Great CHAwaK. — ^To hew a 
block of marble from the quarry, 
and carve it into a noble statue — 
to break up a waste wilderness, 
and turn it into a garden of flowers 
— ^to melt a lump of ironstone, 
and forge it itito watch springs; 
all these ai*e mighty changes. Yet 
they all come short of the change 
which every child of AjJam requires; 
for they are merely the same thing 
in a new form — the same substance 
in a new shape. But man requires 
the grafting in of that which he 
had not before. He needs a change 
jLS great as a resurrection from the 
dead. He must become a new 
creature. Old things must pass 
away, and all things must become 
new. He must be bom again — 
bom from above — ^bom of God. 
The natural birth is not a whit 
more necessary to the life of the 
body, than is the spiritual birth to 
the life of the soi^. — Ryle. 

Old inuT You»o. — A stranger 
was one day walking through a 
churchyard, when his eye caught 
these words on one of the tomb- 
stones: ''Here lies an old man 
seven years old.'' The w<»rds meant 



that the deceased had loved Jesus 
hr seven years. His natural birth- 
day may have been seventy, pos- 
sibly eighty, years back ; but what 
day did he reckon from ? The day 
' when God gave him a new heart, 
when he was born again. 

An Emblem. — *< Walking one 
day along the seashore, I saw," 
writes a minister, ** a number of 
people runnuBgto the water's edge, 
and a boat at the same time putting 
off in haste. It was after a youth 
who, in bathing, had got out of his 
depth and sunk. After remaining 
for a quarter of an hour under water, 
he was taken out, and restoratives 
promptly applied, to rekindle, if 
possible, the spark of life. I waited 
with many more at the door of the 
building, to ascertain whether he 
were likely to recover. Several 
came out, but to Ml of no hope« 
At last a person darted out of the 
house, the bearer of better tidings. 
' He has drawn a breath ! He has 
drawn a breath ! ' The crowd 
caught and quickly echoed the cry. 
I thought of the joy that is felt in 
heavea when a peaitent sinner is 
seen crybg for mercy ; forjust^as 
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an infant begins to breathe when 
it enters the world, so does the sin- 
ner begin to pray when he is newly 
bom to God. It is at that very 
moment that he draws his first 
spiritual breath." 

" The Living Water."— On the 
public drinking fountains in some 
parts of London are the words, 
** The fear of the Lord is a foun- 
tain of life." Those who come to 
these fountains, like the woman of 
Samaria of old, find not only water, 
bat saving truth also. In a country 
spot there is a spring in a grove 
^with the inscription beside it, 
** Whosoever drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again, but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst." A 
preacher who had once slaked his 
thirst at this fountain on a hot sum- 
mer day, being in the same place 
a few weeks afterwards, and feeling 
thirsty, again sought it out, but it 
was dried up entirely by the sum- 
mer heat, and the inscription came 
to his heart with more than wonted 
power as he turned back unsatisfied. 

<'He told me all THINaS 
THAT eveb I DID." — Some years 
since a young lady on a pleasure 
maritime excursion fell overboard, 
and was very nearly drowned. 
After her return to consciousness, 
she stated that while in the water 
her whole previous life, even to 
the minutest incident, had passed 
before her mind as in a visible 
panorama. This view of her life so 
affected her with a sense of God*s 
goodness and her own ingratitude, 
tiiat she then and there cast her 
soul upon the mercy of Christ and 
consecrated herself to His service. 

The Living Water bought 
WITH BLOoD.^David was in the 



cave of Adullam. In his thirst 
he cried out, <' Oh for a drink of 
water from the well of Bethlehem 
which is by the gate." Ere long 
three of hiis brave followers came 
to him with the water he had wished, 
having risked their lives to obtain 
it. David in surprise cried out, 
** God forbid that I should do this 
thing. Shall I drink the blood of 
these men that have put their 
lives in jeopardy ? For with the 
jeopardy of their lives they bought 
it." Christ bought the living water 
of salvation with His own blood, 
and, having bought it, cries out to 
men, <'Let him that is athirst 
come ; and whosoever will, let him 
come and take of the water of life 
freely." 

The Cleansing Fountain. — ^A 
notorious evil-doer grew weary of his 
sinful life, and wanted to become 
a Christian, but almost despaired 
of being saved. A Christian man 
talked and prayed with him, but 
could not give him any encourage- 
ment. He then sang the first 
verse of 

" There is a fountain filled with blood/' 
but the poor man said, ** There is 
nothing in that for me." He then 
sang the second verse, 
" The dying thief rejoiced to see * 

That fountain in his day ; 
And there may I, though vile as he, 

Wash all my sins away." 

^* That means me,*' said the penitent 
robber. Hope sprang up in his 
heart, and he was soon after hap- 
pily converted. 

Shecheb*. — ^Dean Stanley says, 
<'0f all the special localities of 
our Lord's life in Palestine, this is 
almost the only one absolutely 
undisputed. Here ourliord halted, 
as travellers still halt in the noon 
or evening of a spring day by the 
side of the well amongst tiie relics 
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of a former age. Here came the 
women to draw water, according to 
the nnchanged customs of the 
East. The only remains of the 
well now are a few fragments of 
stone, the well itself being neglected 
and choked np with ruins. From 
the well we rode up the passage 
through the yallej, between the 
mountains of Ebal and Gerizim to 
the town of Nablus (the ancient 
8hechem, Gen. xil 6), situated 
in one of the most beautiful spots 
in central Palestine, a white town, 
embosomed in verdure, lodged 
between two high mountains. This 
•town is now the centre of the 
missionary operations of the Eev. 
Yohannah el Karey, a converted 
Arab.*' 

" Spbinging up into Everlast- 
ing Life.'* — ^A soldier who was 
severely wounded asked his nurse 
if he could read. Being assured 
that he could, he asked him to read 
the chapter about "coming to the 
waters." It was read and re-read; 
and then prayer was offered by the 
nurse. The same fifty-fifth of 
Isaiah was read to the patient 
morning and evening, ''Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters." It was read as usual 
on the last morning, when he 
insisted upon being placed upon 
his knees to pray for himself. He 
began to repeat the Lord's Prayer, 
when his spirit fled to the land of 



crystal waters '' springing up into 
everlasting life." In many old 
ruined castles in Europe there is 
a sparkling spring still flowing as 
freshly as when it sustained the 
occupants of the castle during some 
long siege. Surrounded by ruin and 
death, it pictures the soul's life 
when the body falls into decay. 

Heavenly Bbead. — ^During the 
days when the Bible was a hunted 
book in England and the true 
Christians were famishing for its 
truths, the noble Tyndale sent 
many Bibles into England con- 
cealed in bags of grain — ^the 
heavenly within the earthly bread. 

Christ the Bread of Life. — 
Make the analogies and contrasts 
between the manna in the wilder- 
ness, the old com of Canaan, and 
our daily bread, on the one hand, and 
Christ, the living Bread,on the other. 
We eat earthly bread and yet die 
at length : he that eateth of the 
heavenly Bread lives for ever. 
The manna came down from heaven: 
so also the Bread of life. The 
old com of Canaan strengthened 
the people for battle at Gilgal : so 
the Bread of heaven prepares us 
for God's warfare. Our daily bread 
enters into our bodies and becomes 
a part of blood and bone and sinew : 
so we may so receive Christ that 
we ca^ say, "I live, yet not I — 
Christ liveth in me." 



TEACHING MADE EASY. 



Walking is an art which every 
one acquires unless prevented by 
some physical infirmity. The 
parent or nurse does something in 
the way of teaching the child to 
walk. Obstacles are removed ; the 
^child is first led by the hand, and 



is then encouraged to make unaided 
efforts to reach the outstretched 
arms. Judicious assistance is ren- 
dered, and self-effort evoked. 

The same method should be 
taken in the culture of the mind. 
The object of the teacher is to 
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injttce the pnpil to exercise his 
mind. He is not the best teacher 
who mdkeB everything easy to his 
pnpils, and supersedes the neces- 
sity of vigorous ez^on on their 
part. He is the best teacher who 
rouses his pnpils'to exertion, and 
directs* that exertion aright — ^pnts 
them on good terms with hard 
labour, and sees to it that their 
labour is not in vain. 

The object of education is not 
primarily the acquisition of know- 
ledge, but the development of 
power. The question the world 
asks a man is not how much he 
knows, but what he can do. There 
is work to be done, and men are 
wanted who are able to do it. 

To enable the- student to acquire 
knowledge without vigorous effort 
is not to develop power. Know- 
ledge is not power except as it 
prompts to exertion, and directs 
that exerUon aright. The teacher 
or the text-book that smooths every 
difficulty, and helps the student 
over every hard place, is a source 
of injury instead of benefit. The 
mind is not made strong by having 
knowledge poured into it without 
efforl?; but by acquiring it for itself 
— ^by struggling with and over- 
coming d^culties. Life made 
easy is not the life God requires 
of men. 

Sunday-school teaching does 
not differ from other teaching, 
except with reference to the truths 
made the subject of attention, and 
some of the habits to be formed. 



The methodl of forming habits in 
the religions life is strictly analo^ 
gous to that in the- secular li£e.- 
The same skill is required of the 
Sunday^'Sohool as of the secular 
teacher. 

The increased interest felt in 

j Sunday-school teaching augurs 

well for the country and for the 

i world; Many have run to and 

I fro, and knowledge has been in- 

I creased. Some of the aUest men 

I in the land have used their pens in 

\ aiding teachers and pupils to un- 

[ derstand the lessons of Holy Writ. 

j The helps thus provided, if judi- 

1 ciously used, will be of great 

advantage to the teacher. But, if 

used as crutches, the effect will be 

disastrous. If the material thus 

provided is doled out to the class 

in a lifeless, mecht^oal manner, 

no good will result. The woria 

will be a weariness to the teacher 

and the classk 

Let the teaeher carefhily study 
the best helps within his reach, 
and ponder well the suggestions 
made. Then let him form bis- 
own plan of proceeding in regard 
to the lesson. Let him form a 
definite conception of what he will 
try to do. Let him dwell upon 
the points he* will enforce till he is 
deeply interested in them. Let 
him in imagination place his class 
before him, and tbink out ques- 
tions and illustrations adapted to 
each individual member. Then 
he will be sure to interest and doi 
them good. 



A SIMILITUDE. 



A LAMP-POST stood on the footway 
of a street in a city. It could not 
reach far with its own feeble light, 
and thought it did well if it cast a 
ray or two as far as the fourth or 



fifth house off. However, it always 
did its best, thanking the man who 
came to clean and light it, and 
striving to repay his care by shed- 
ding forth good beams. 
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Being somewhat troubled at its 
idleness daring the day, when all 
were so busy around, and knowing 
well that, even if it were lit, it 
could not be ^een, f^nd could do no 
good while the sun was shining, it 
turned over In its min^ ^^ the w$ys 
in which it might try to act. It 
held itself firm while a carrier 
rested his back by leaning his load 
against the post ; it l^t the school- 
boy sharpen his pencil on the 
rough iron; and it sheltered a 
lady from a horse that was rearing 
and plunging close by, thinking 
nothing too little and nothmg too 
hard if it could only do it. 

All the while it kept looking at 
the sun and wishing that it were 
as bright, ^nd at last the thought 
came to it : ** Why can I not turn 
that light and ^ake it go into 
son^e comer that it cannot reach 
itself? Why can I not carry this 
light if I cannot make any of my- 
self ? '' So it set its four cleanest 
faces, two that bent back upwards 
and two that sloped in downwards, 
so that they should catch the sun's 
ray^, and then it shot them out 
afresh to new places. One of the 
lower faces turned the light into 
the street on the shadow firom the 
house over the way, and a child, 
wishing for ^ toy, played with the 
pretty spot and caught the light on 
its han^, and could not tell where 
it came from. The other lower 
face let its sun-rays fall upon a 
shoemaker's lap, as he b^ with a 
shoe in his hand, and he made it 
help him to see into the dark toe- 
place as he looked at the work 
just done. One of the upper faces 
did nearly the same by throwing a 
bright gleai^ into a window in the 
second storey, where a seamstress 



wa3 busily plying her needle and 
thread, so that she laid down the 
dress and whispered, ** I wish we 
did have a little aun in here ; how 
nice that peep at him in the lamp- 
face isT' And the lamp-post was 
full of joy. And the fourth face 
shot its rays far off over the roof 
of the shoe-shop, over a row of 
gardens, across a street, ever 
higher and higher, beyond its best 
dreams, until it came to the fifth 
storey of a dwelling-house, and, 
pressing between the curtains, 
made lovely networks of light on 
the dark wall, brightened up a 
picture, and made the men that 
lived there think of the wonders of 
God's works, as they looked out 
and sa^ the sun shining in the 
face of the lamp -post so far 
away. 

A lover of Christ, who had been 
doing much in tlie Church and in 
the world, found of a sudden that 
he must give over for a while ; his 
powers were exhausted, he must 
rest. His mind was troubled at 
the thought of idleness ; he felt as 
if he were useless among the bus- 
tling workers around, and he waiS 
ready to grieve without hope of 
help. A work C£^me to him. He 
could not help in the Sunday-school, 
but he met many of his scholars 
in private ; and those who saw 
him understood with new meaning 
how Christian life may be made 
perfect in suffering, and they were 
lighted by the heaven-given rays. 
Wide as he was known and re- 
spected, evep so widely was t^iis 
rejection of Cj^irist disused, aU 
recognising and rejoicing in its 
beauty and being led thereby to 
thoughts of Him who was ^he 
source of the light. c. f. 
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NoTHiNo is more stimulating than 
yisible success. When the object 
for which one has long toiled is 
gained, weariness is at an end. One 
is ready to enter with fresh energy 
on like work in order to achieve 
another success. 

Want of success is very dis- 
couraging. Though the want of 
success may he only apparent, the 
discouraging influence is the same. 
Hence the importance of distin- 
guishing between real and apparent 
want of success. Some of the stars, 
when viewed from the earth, seem 
to have a retrograde movement, 
while they are moving onward in 
their orbits ; and so apparent 
failures, in our efforts to do good, 
are real successes. 

Apparent failure is often a source 
of discouragement to the Sunday- 
school teacher. He meets his 
class week after week. He makes 
preparation of mind and heart in 
order to meet them for their good. 
He longs to see them genuine 
members of the school of Christ. 
But he sees no evidence of true 
discipleship. He is led to think 
that he has laboured in vain and 
spent his strength for naught. He 
forgets the apostolic injunction, 
« Be not weary in well doing ; for 
in due season ye shall reap, if ye 
faint not.'' He overlooks an im- 
portant condition of success, ** not 
fainting," and he leaves out of view 
the ** due season." 

Not fainting is a consequence 
of confidence of success. Fainting 
is despairing of success. Every 
Sunday-school teacher has a right 
to be confident of success, and 
should determine to achieve it. 
Every good impression made upon 
a human soul is a success the in- 
fluence of which none but God can 



measure. He who meets his class,, 
not to ask a few questions and 
retail explanations furnished to 
his hand, but to leave their minds 
in a better condition than before^ 
will not fail to make impressions 
for good. The presence of the 
teacher who earnestly desires to 
benefit his pupils has an impressive 
power, and teachers influence by 
what they are more than by what 
they say. 

The farmer casts the seed into 
the well-prepared earth with con- 
fidence of a crop. The labourer in 
God's mpral vineyard has still 
stronger reason for confidence of 
success. In the natural world 
there is certainty of success when 
physical law is strictly obeyed. In 
the moral world there is the same 
certainty of success when moral 
law is strictly obeyed. 

Christians are labourers together 
with God. He is the great Master 
Builder of the spiritual temple. 
He gives His directions to His 
labourers. His directions must 
be infallibly wise, and, if followed, 
must result in success — that is^ 
must accomplish just what Infinite 
Wisdom designed they should ac- 
complish. Now, if a man accom- 
plishes just what the Master de- 
signed he should accomplish, he 
has achieved all the success ha 
can desire. If the teacher's efforts 
accomplish what it is God's will 
they shall accomplish, he ought to 
be content ; if he is not, he cannot 
pray ** Thy will be done." 

Thus the life of every follower 
of Christ may be a successful life. 
He has only to do the will of God, 
and success is certain. He should* 
be content to let God decide the 
kind and the measure of his 
success. 
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PICTURES FEOM GENESIS. 

Gain's Funishvsnt. 

Gen. iv. 9-16, 26, 26. 

What did I tell yoalast Sunday about 
Gain and Abel f What a sad story, 
was it not? How frightened Gain 
must have felt when he heard God 
BAying to him, "Where," etc. (yer. 9). 
Ah, one wrong thing brings another. 
[Illustrate by examples.] Cain was 
a murderer (1 John iii. 12, 15), Uke 
Satan, and now he would be a liar 
like him too (John yiii. 44). He said, 
"I know not," etc. How foolish to 
tell a lie to God ! Why ? Gould hg 
deoeiye Him? Why not? Did Cain 
know where Abel was? Did God? 
Oh, how miserable Cain must have 
been when God told him that He 
knew all that he had done (yer. 
10-12), and that he should be pun- 
ished for it ! What a punishment it 
was! (Ver 11, 12, 16.) [Explain.] 
He had been a tiller of what ? Now, 
when he planted things, they would 
not grow (ver. 12). He would be 
under God's ourse (yer. 11) ; he would 
be a yagabond (yer. 12) aU his days. 
What is that? Poor, miserable, 
wicked Gain! (Ver. 13, 14.) How 
afraid he was that any one should 
kill him as he had kUled his brother ! 
Was he fit to die? Why not? But 
God would not let any one kill him, 
and said that He would punish them 
if they did (yer. 15). And so Gain 
went away from the presence of the 
Lord (ver. 16). How dreadful, when 
he might have been so holy and so 
happy if he had sought God, as Abel 
did, and not let the devil put all those 
wicked thoughts into his mind. What 
should he have done when he first 
felt angry ? Prayed to God to make 
him kind and gentle, and to give him 
a new heart. When you feel inclined 
to be cross because some one else has 
somethifig you have not [illnstrate 
by examples], remember Gain, and 
pray to, God that you may not grow 
up like him. I do not think that he 
intended at first to kill his brother ; 
but his anger got worse and worse 
every minute, and then he did it. I 
heard the other day of a little girl 
who nearly killed her little brother 



by pushing him downstairs. She did 
not mean to do so, but she was in a 
passion, and so she hit him, and down 
he fell. How frightened she was 
when she saw him taken up quite 
white and still ! She thought that he 
must be dead. He was not, though, 
and after a long time he got quite 
well again ; bat she never forgot that 
sad day, and she learnt to ask God to 
make her gentle and loving. I hope 
you will also learn to ask the same. 
(Bph. iv. 32 J John xiii. 34, 35.) Gain 
was like the devil (John viit. 44). 
How ? (1 John iii. 10-15 ; James iii. 
14-16.) The devil likes to see people 
fight and quarrel, but Jesus says, 
" Little children, love one another." 

" The gentle child vho loves to please, 
Who hates to quarrel, fret, and tease, 
Who fears to say an angry word, 
That child is pleasing to the Lord. 

For kyro and kindness please Sm more 
Than if we gave Him all our store ; 
MxA children here who dwell in love 
Are like His happy ones above." 

Do you think that you can learn those 
verses ? I hope that you will think 
of them when you are at play. [Illus- 
trate by examples of how quarrels 
are begun.] Can you tell me who 
was always kind and gentle? Who 
prayed for those who ill-treated Him ? 
Jesus ; and some of His servants have 
been like Him. What did Stephen 
say when the wicked people were 
flingiag stones at him ? Don't you 
know? Listen, and I will tell you. 
[Relate history.] What do you say 
in the Lord's Prayer about forgiving 
one another? Who is ready to for- 
give us ? Then don't say, " I will 
never forgive her," **I won't speak 
to him." Don't push one another. 
Don't tell tales and make quarrels. 
Don't be jealous, like Cain. Let us 
sa^ now, — 

" I want to be Hke Jesus, 
So lowly and so meek. 
For no one marked an angry word 
Who ever heard Him speak." 

Do not forget the last verse — 

** Bnt, oh, I'm not like Jesus, 
As any one may see ; 
O gentle Saviour, send Thy grace, 
And make me like to Thee." 

Ton will be glad to hear that Grod 
gave Adam and Eve another little 
boy to comfort them after Abel'a 
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death (vor. 25). How pleased pcK>r 
Eve must have been ! And heg^w np, 
and, I hope, became a good man. He 
was called Seth. h. c. w. 



PICTUEES PEOM aENBSIS. 

Enoch. 

Gen. T. 2X-24; Heb. xi. 5, 6; 
Jade U. 

I AM going to tell you to-day of a man 
called Enoch. Can yon remember 
that name ? Say it for mo again ? 
Ho lived some time after 4-dam and 
Eve were dead. Why did they die ? 
He was a very good njan. He loved 
God, and tried to please Him (ver. 22; 
Heb. xi. 5, 6). How, do you thinjc? 
By trusting in Him and keeping His 
commandments. There were many 
wicked people on the earth then, as 
there are now ; l^ut Enooh did not copy 
their bad ways. He copied God (ver. 
22) ; he tried to be like Him. Should 
you do as wicked boys and girls do — 
fight, quarrel, tell lies, use bad word e? 
Why not? Who can make you like 
Jesus? Will you not say then, "0 
God, help me to love Tl^ee, £^nd to do 
what is right " ? Ho will hear your 
prayers. Enoch tried to teach his 
neighbours about God. He was a 
preacher (Jude 14). He told them 
(Jude 15) of how Jesus would come 
one day to judge the world, and to 
punish wicked people, and of how He 
would bring His saints with Him. 
Who are saints ? Would you not like 
to be holy, and to go to the holy place 
by-and-by? Then you must seek 
Christ now. How can you seek Him ? 
[Explain.] How did Enoch know 
about Chnst's second coming ? Had 
He come into the world as a baby — 
had He died upon the cross when 
Enoch lived? Oh, no, bub God told 
Enoch all about it. Is Enoch living 
on the earth now ? Did he ever die, 
like other people ? Was he put into 
a grave and buried P Such a wonder- 
ful thing happened to him ! He went 
up into heaven without dying. I don't 
know how, but one day Qod took him 
-away (ver. 24). People looked about 
for him (Heb. xi. 5), but they could 
not find him. He was gone. Gone 
where ? Oh, happy Enooh ! he loved 
God here, and now he is with God, 
and one day Jesus will oome again, as 
He said, and bring Enooh with Him. 



Can you tell me of any other man 
who ever went %o heaven without 
dying? Elijah. What happened to 
him ? (2 Kings ii.) Has any one ever 
seen Elijah since Elisha saw himP 
Yes (Luke ix. 28-31). Do not forget 
that when we say people are dead 
their souls are alive somewhere (Luke 
xvi. 22, 28 ; PhU. i. 2«). And by-and- 
by their bodies will rise also when 
they hear the voice of Jesus saying, 
** Arise" (John v. 28, 29). What a 
wonderful day that will be when all 
the graves shall open, and all who are 
buried in the churchyards, cemeteries, 
battle-fi^ds, everywhere, shall rise! 
That will be when the day of which 
Enooh spoke oomes. What day? 
Bat some people will never die. Some 
people will go to heaven without dy- 
ing, like Enoch. Who are they ? The 
people who will be living on the earth 
when Jesus comes (1 Thess. iv. 14-18). 
[Explain.] When the trumpet sounds, 
not only will the gpravee burst open . 
and the dead rise, but all who love 
Jesus, all who have had their sins 
forgiven and their hearts changed 
[explain], all who are His children, 
shall be caught up to meet Jesus in 
the sky, and to be happy for ever and 
ever (Matt. xxiv. 31, 89-41). If you 
are alive when Jesus oomes, would 
you not like to be caught up to meet 
Him P You would not like to be left 
behind, I am sore. If you are lying 
in the grave, would you hot like to rise 
joyfully P Then whom must you love 
and serve now ? Who must be your 
Saviour and Friend now ? Jesus says, 
" Suffer," etc. (Matt. xix. 14). Come to 
Him, and yon will be safe and lu^py 
now and for ever. What happy meet- 
ings there will be when Jesus comes ! 
Lei me hear yon repeat '^Here we 
suffer grief and pain." Don't forget 
this verse, — 

"Littio childven shaU be thore 
Who biiye Aonght the Lord by pray «r, 
Fxozn many an infant Bchoo}. 

Oh, that will be joyful, 

Joyful, joyful, Joytol, 
"VVhfin we meet to part no more." 

What have I told you about Enooh ? 
Who was his Friend P What did he 
preach about? What happened to 
him ? Whose bodies will never die ? 
(1 Cor. XV. 51-68.) Whom wUl Jesus 
bring with Him P What must you do 
now, if you want to be happy then P 
May the Good Shepherd make you all 
His lambs ! k. c. w. 
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FICTUBBS FBOU GENESIS- 

NoA« AifD THB Ark. 

Qen* vi. 

I. AM goiBg to tell you a womderfal 
hi8t(V7 about' a iii«,n and bis. famaly 
who- were sa^ed alive .whea^eyeryono 
elseiWBft dsowoodl* Wbr^ T«as. tha^/^ do 
you think ? Iiiateii, and I mil tell 
yoQ, Bifiuname was Ifoeii. Ha li^«d 
in this* wovld. BQinatimo after Adaan 
and) ]^a« Gain and Aibel were both 
dead; H)^ waft^the^greai^-grandson^of 
:^noolk YHSBiJb did I tell you last 
Sunday^ about' EnocHa/? What kind • of 
a mBm wa» he ? What happened to 
him ? N6ah'& gnndfather was th» 
oldest man who evev livied. He was 
nino huiidred end sizty*n&no years old 
when he died. H!8< name was Methu- 
selah. Whydidhedio atlast^P His 
son waS' oalled Lameoh, and he was 
the father ci' Nt)ah. Do jou think 
that you oan rememboF these hard 
names? !R^eat>th^n — £hioch« Methu- 
selahv LamecH l^oah. What did I tell 
you about eaeh of' them? Lameeh- 
was much pleased when his son was 
bom. He oalled him Noah, which 
means "Best," or "Comfort,** because 
he hc^d- that' his« little boy would- 
grow up to be a comfort to him and 
help him in all the hard work he had 
to do in thefields (G«i. v. 29). Why 
were there^ weeds- and thistle&»now ?" 
Why had people to work so hard, and 
why did they become tired? (Gea, 
iii. 17)'. Oh*, what sad things sin has- 
done ! I wonder-if you are a comflort; 
to your parents? If* wonder if you 
do what you can- to help them in their 
work? How oan- you? Think* Nurse 
baby — ^fetch water-*— go a message — 
keep quiet when mother is busy. 
Who knows* the fif <^ comnxandment ? 
Whom does it please when you obey 
your pairents ? (Col. iii. 20.) Let us 
learti that text. Would you not like 
to do what is right (Eph. yi. 1, 2.), 
and to please the Lord Jeeuswho has' 
been so kind to yon? Then don't forget 
to ask Him to help you to l<yve and 
honour- aaid* obey your furthers andr 
mothers. Noah grew up to be a good 
man (ver. 2), and he did his- best* to 
teach other people to love and serve' 
God. He was a preacher (2' Peter 
ii. 5), and he uwed to tell iAi- neigh- 
bours about God. But I any afraid 
they did not pay any attenition, fop 
they all got more at^ mere wicked 



evBiBy dca^ (vwn 5-*7). Their tiioughts 
wana wi<&ed) their words yrece wicked) 
their deeds we»e wicked (ver. U)-. 
They were ungodly (2- Peter- ii. 6); 
Wibat is. thait ? Tihey did not think 
about God, they did not wish to love 
or serve Him ; they, oai'ed oaly about 
the things of: ihi^ weiirld----eating aiid 
drinking^ working, aoausing them* 
selve»-^and tbey did notremembec to 
thank Him w^ gave them their food 
and clothes^ health and strengths 
How sad I I- hope yoq. are not Hkil 
them. Who saw their wicked- waye^ 
dor you think ? He wiio sees- us- all — 
who kearsaU our* words and knows :all 
our thoughts^ God* was- very aagry 
with them, and He said He must 
punish them (ver« 6, 7). Do yoa 
know: how ? He would send w flood 
upon the. earth. Whe/t is a flood? 
[Describe.] The eaapfch. would be 
covered with water-*- all over' it* 
What would happen to the people 
then? They would be drowned. 
How dreadful! But would God let 
Noah perish too ? Oh, no ; and so He 
told him to build an ark. What is 
that? [Describe.] It would float 
upon the water like a ship ; there wero 
rooms in it (ver. 14^, and a door and 
a window* The^pitch would keep' the 
wab^ out' (ver; 14), would it not ? 
What 'do you think the^ ark was fbr ?* 
To ^ep Nbab and his> faanify safely 
wh^ the flood was-on the earth* B at- 
don't you remember- how G^ed had' 
made ammais-befope he made Adam P 
Whom had he given the auimalS' to ?' 
(Gett. i. 26-30.) God did not wish aK 
the animals and' birds- to die, so whafr 
did He tell Noah to do?- [Describe- 
ver. 10-21]. Wfio would make all 
these creatures ^ into the* ark ? Wio 
would keep them quiet there ? Don't 
forget that God- oan do all thingsi 
Did Noah be|^n to build the ark, do 
you think, or did he think the flood 
would not come ? N'eah did j ust what* 
God told him (ver; 22; Heb-. xi. 7), 
because he loved God and wished to- 
please Him. I want you to learn this 
text to-day : " If yo love " etc. (J6tm 
xiv. 16). Who saya that? Next- 
Sunday I will tell you about the 'flood. 
Now what does NoSBh mean ? What 
Mud of people lived in hiy time ? Was 
he Hke them ? Why not ? What did 
God say to him? What did he do? 
Why ? What does Jesus say to you p^ 
m: c. w; 
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" Noah"— rest, comfort, may allude 
to the hope of a coming BeUrerer, 
according to promise made to Bre. 
All the patriarcha that liyed before 
the flood were bom before Adam died. 
— B. T. S. C. 

Methnselah signifleB, " He dieth and 
the Bending forth," so that Enoch 
gare it as prophetical of the flood. It 
is oompnted that Kethnselah died the 
year of the flood. — Jomiieson. 

According to description, the ark 
was not a ship, bat a house, in form 
like the honses of the East, designed 
not to sail, but only to float. As. 
soming the oabit to be 21 '888 inches, 
the ark wonld be 547 feet long, 81 feet 
wide, and 47 feet high — three times 
the length of a first-rate man-of-war. 
"A window** — a skylight formed of 
some transparent sabisiance unknown. 
"Rooms'* — cells "of gophar wood," 
probably cypress, which abounds in 
Armenia. — Jamdeson, 



PICTUEES FBOM GENESIS. 

The Flood. 

Gen; vii. 

What did I tell yon last Sunday about 
Noah? Was he a good or a bad man? 
Who told him about building an ark? 
I dare say Noah had often talked to 
his old grandfather Methuselah about 
all that Adam had told him about 
God, and of how powerful and good 
He was. Noah felt certain that God 
would keep His word, and so he went 
on ^y by day building his ark (Heb. 
xi. 7 ; 2 Peter ii. 5 ; 1 Peter iii. 20), 
and filling it with provisions. Still 
the flood did not come. Months and 
years went by— still the sky was blue, 
still the terrible clouds did not 
gather. A hundred years passed, and 
still no flood (Gen. v. 32 ; vi. 6, 8, 10, 
13; yii. 6). How the people must 
hare laughed at Noah and his preach- 
ing ! But he knew that God*B words 
always come true. He had three 
children now, called Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth (vi. 10). Would they be 
drowned ? No ; God would save them 
for Noah*s sake (vii. 1). Do you 
know why God waited so long before 
He sent the flood ? I will tell you, for 
He has told us why. Because He was 
so kind (1 Peter iii. 20). He wanted 
the wicked people to be sorry for 
their sins, and to leave them off. He 



does not wish any one to perish 
(2 Peter iii. 9). But did they? No, 
they went on from bad to worse. At 
last God said to Noah, "Come thou 
and all,*' etc. (vii. 1-3.) [Explain: 
question.] " For yet seven days, and 
I wiU,'* etc. (ver. 4). What a terrible 
thing was going to happen! Bain for 
forty days and nights! All flesh 
destroyed ! (ver. 4.) Noah did just 
what God told him (ver. 9). He 
and his wife, his sons and daughters, 
went into the ark, and the animals 
all walked in quite quietly, two by 
two (ver. 9). How wonderful! I 
wonder that all the wicked people 
did not take warning when they 
saw what God could do. But they 
did not (Luke xvii. 27) : they went 
on with their business, with t^eir 
amusements, until the seventh day 
(ver. 10), and then the rain came. 
Perhaps at first they did not think 
much about it, but as it went on day 
after day (ver. 11, 12), as the flood 
came everywhere, how frightened 
they must have become! How they 
must have envied Noah and his 
family! They had entered their ark 
the very day that the flood began 
(ver. 13) ; they were safe. It did not 
signify to them how high the flood 
rose — it did not signify to them 
whether the high hills were covered 
(ver. 19). The waters only bore up 
their ark in safety (ver. 17, 18). 
Happy people ! Qod. had shut them in 
(ver. 16). But the poor miserable 
people on the earth had no refuge, no 
hope. In vain they climbed the 
highest mountains; the waters came 
after them. [Picture scene.] All, all 
were drowned (ver. 21-23). What a 
pity they had not sought G<)d in time ! 
What a pity they had not sought 
safety in the ark ! Do you know that 
there will be a day by-and-by like the 
day of the flood? What day? The 
day on which Jesus Christ will come 
(Matt. xxiv. 37-41). Most people 
will not be thinking about Him 
(Matt. xxiv. 44 j 1 Thess. v. 2-4), and 
all of a sudden they will hear the 
sound of a trumpet (1 Thess. iv. 16), 
and they will look' up and see the 
Lord coming in the clouds (Bev. 
i. 5, 7; Luke xxi. 27; Matt. xxiv. 27,30). 
Many and many a one will feel as 
frightened then as the people did in 
Noah's time when they saw that the 
flood was really come. They will feel 
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that it 19 too late to seek God, too late 
to liave their sins f orgiyen, that the 
Judge is come. I should nob like 70a 
to be frightened then. If Christ is 
yotir Friend and Sayionr now, you will 
be quite safe then — as %afe as Noah 
was in the ark. He will take oare of 
you (Matt. zziy. 31) as Gbd took oare of 
Noah. Jesus is like an ark. [Ex- 
plain.] None who trust in Him will 
ever be lost. Now I am going to g^ve 
you two texts to learn (Matt. xxiv. 37, 
44). They are a little hard, but I 
think you can tell me what they mean. 
[Question : explain.] I hope you will 
be ready to see Jesus — ^ready to go 
with Hun to heaven. Will you not 
ask Him to forgive your sins ; to g^ve 
you a new heart to make you love and 
serve Him 5 to take care of you now 
and for ever ? 

M. c. w. 



The number of animals would not 
be so great as at first sight one is led 
to imagine. It has been calculated 
that there are not more than three 
hundred distinct species of birds and 
beasts, the immense varieties in form, 
' sixe, colour, being traceable to the in. 
fluence of climate and other circum- 
stances. — Jwmieaon. 

Terse 20. Fifteen cubits— 22i feet 
above the summits of the highest 
hills. The rise of the waters would 
be 30 feet each hour if we suppose it 
to have risen at an equal rate during 
the whole forty days. The "great 
deep ** (ver. 11) seems to mean that 
vast confluence of waters which are' 
said to have been gathered together 
into one place (Gen. i. 9). They re- 
turned to cover the earth again, and 
burst forth in tremendous floods. — 
Fuller. 



LESSONS FOR SENIOR CLASSES. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

"Ye must be boen again." 

St. John iii. 1-17. 

Historical connection. — After the mi- 
racle in Cana, Jesus remained in 
Galilee two or three months. Bat at 
the Passover, occurring in April, and 
but a few weeks after His baptism, 
He went up to Jerusalem, and there 
began His first Judasan ministry. He 
xjleansed the Temple of its desecration, 
spoke of the temple of His body, and 
wrought miracles; because of which 
many Jews believed on Him, but with 
little sincerity. Nicodemus, however, 
a Pharisee, a member of the Sanhedrim, 
the great Jewish Council of Seventy, 
could not silence his religious cariosity 
to know more of this Wonder-worker, 
and so, in a spirit of timidity, and yet 
of honesty, he visited Jesus by night. 
It was far better than no visit at aU, 
for Jesus rewarded His visitor as He 
rewarded no other single human being, 
with a disclosure of truth that is 
worth more than all the wisdom of 
the world. It is "the Gospel in a 
nutshell,** "the Bible in miniature.** 
Ver. 3. Jesus answered. The best ex- 
planation of the relation of Christ's 
answer to the words of Nicodemus 
(in ver. 2) is, that while he only 
expresses his assurance that Jesus was 



a teacher from Grod, the real purpose 
of his visit was to learn what Jesus 
would say of the nature of Messiah's 
kingdom. Jesus therefore speaks to 
this inward thought, and thus gives to 
Nicodemus immediate and new evi- 
dence of His Divine mission. Verily, 
verily f I say unto thee. Emphatic, 
giving solemn weight to the words 
following. Most fit introduction ; for 
never were words of more importance 
spoken to man. Exc&pt a man, Lite- 
rally, "except any one;** that is, of 
the whole race, Jew or (Pontile, old or 
young, moral or immoral— absolutely 
universal. Be horn again. The word 
translated "again** is always else, 
where used by John in its literal sense, 
"from above.'* "Bom from above;*' 
that is, from or of God, as John ex- 
plicitly states elsewhere. (See i. 13 ; 
1 John ii. 29 ; ui. 9 ; iv. 7 ; v. 1.) 
Paul calls the change a new birth, or 
regeneration (Titus iii. 6) ; and here 
in John it is presented as another than 
the natural birth; and hence the 
fitness of the term " new birth,** or 
"regeneration,** is implied. The 
teaching here, and elsewhere, is that 
a change is to take place in man, of 
which God is the Author, and which 
does not simply bring out what was 
already in man, but rather originates 
that which before had no existence. 
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Tha doctrine tbafci apart from grace, all 
men are Burners, wholly degftitnte oi 
trae love to God, is plainly tanght 
here, and aa plainly, bat far more 
fully, in many another place. (See 
Bom. iiij viii. 11-5.) ifo ccmnot see 
the km^dwn of Qod, "To gee** is 
often used as an emphatic way of 
saying to have pai't in, or to experi- 
ence; for example, to "see life," to 
"see death," etc. Hence Christ 
strongly affizms that he can only be- 
long to God's kingdom who has been 
thns changed. See the same teaching 
in the Beatitodes (Matt. v. 3-9). 
Nioodemns shared the Jewish expec- 
tation of a mere outward kingdom. 
Ver. 4. How ecm a mem he horn when 
he 13 old ? etc. This shows that he 
is utteriy pmrplezed by Christ's 
answer, and, with his view of an ex- 
ternal kingdom, cannot conceive that 
any other than an external condition 
of entrance is to be required, and 
hence sees not how Christ either could 
or could not mean a lit^al natural 
birth (Comp. i. 13— "not of blood.*') 
Ver. 5. Verily, verily, etc. Solemn 
asaeyeratioD, as in ver. 3. The repe- 
tition here fits the gravity of the 
doctrine. Of water and of the Spirit. 
In ver. 3, as elsewhere, the change is 
said to be from above, or from God ; 
here, as in many other passages, Christ 
teaches that God, in the Person of the 
Spirit, works the change. Of water, 
as the external indication of the ex- 
ternal kingdom ; of the Spirit, as the 
internal induction into the internal 
kingdom. Ver. 6. That which is horn 
of the flesh is flesh. Flesh hero, as 
often in Paul's writings, designates 
not simply human nature, but human 
nature as it is without the saving 
operation of the Spirit — fallen and de- 
praved. (See Rom. viii. 1-15.) Some- 
times, as in i. 14, it is used of human 
nature, viewed in contrast with the 
Divine, and hence as frail, but not 
with the further idea of depravity. 
(See Gal. i. 16.) That which is horn 
of the Spirit [God] is spirit. lo God- 
like in its principle j that is, holy. 
This is meant when we are said to be 
"partakers of the Pivine nature." 
Tho very idea of holiness, as primarily 
love to God, implies closest com- 
munion J and hence God's abiding in 
the soul. Thus is man "transformed" 
from the old to the new, and conformed 
to Jesus Christ. (See Rom. viii.) 



Vor. 7. Marvel not, etc. Referring to 
the exclamation of NicodemtM in 
ver. 4, "How can," etc. Ver. 8. The 
windhloweth whereit Usteth [pleaseth]; 
" list " is an old Anglo-Saxon word,, 
meaning wish, or desire. The same 
Greek word meant both wind and 
spirit. This seems to have led Christ 
to compare the Spirit's operation to 
the wind's movement, and to speak oi 
the wind as willing, as though a 
personal agent. Christ is here speak- 
ing of the mamier of the Spirit's 
action, as Nicodemushad said " How." 
Thou hea/resi the sov/nd thereof, Tho 
eye sees its effects in the billows, the 
swaying trees, the flying leaves, the 
waving grass. The Holy Spirit also 
works changes such, and so great, aa 
to show forth' His existence and ac- 
tivity. Ccmst not tell whence, etc. The 
winds blow now this way, now that, 
inconstant, changing ; yet are they 
governed by laws as fixed as those 
which hold the mountains in their 
places. The Spirit of God moves by 
the law of perfect wisdom — Divine 
reason. We need not, like many, deny 
that He works, or what He works, be- 
cause we cannot see just how He 
works. So is every one that is horn of 
the Spirit. So ludden from human 
sight and comprehension are the man- 
ner and reasons of the Holy Spirit's 
operation in the case of each regene- 
rated person. God acts as a Sovereign, 
and no man can control and bind Him 
in His acting. Ver. 9. How can these 
things he ? It seemed incredible that 
such a change, wrought in such a way, 
could be the sole, indispensable condi- 
tion of entrance into the expected 
kingdom. It made the kingdom 
purely spiritual, and left it to God in 
His sovereignty to gather into it, from 
the corrupt mass of mankind, Jews 
and Gentiles, whomsoever He vrould. 
It was utterly at war with the expec- 
tation that the Jews collectively, un- 
washed, unchanged, would have place 
and glory in that kingdom. Ver. 10. 
Art thou a wasfer Tteacher], etc. 
On the position of Nicodemns, see 
Historical connection. The Old Testa- 
ment, though giving prominence to 
national and ritual laws, yet every- 
where and abundantly insists ttat 
nothing but a right heart avails with 
God, and that all external obedience, 
without inward holiness, is abomi- 
nation (Piia.li. j Isa. i. j Jer. xxxi. 33). 
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Tb« reason why NioodEemiu and the 
TQBii ol ibe Jew» did noi sea and ap- 
«pieGnfce iHae spiritnalilty ol the Old 
Twtainont wast^ieirownlaokof spiri- 
taaHtj. Y«*. 11. Tirily^ verily, etc. 
!FoK the thud time vmA by Jeems in 
this brief oonYersation. We speak, 
Jesns of Qoqrse relen to Himself 
prinoipaUy, though He says "we." 
Perhaps He would join with Himself 
those whom He anihorised to speak 
for Him. The apostles and New Tes- 
iaoRent prophets weve with Him 
jieyealers of the hidden mysteries 
<l Cor. ii. 9» 10). That we do know. 
We haye only to reeaU otu: first lesson, 
which tanght thafe the Word *<wa8 
'GoA,*' and '<beoame flesh.*' Christ 
drew His knowledge of God from His 
own Divine conseionsBess, and did not 
^ther it solely by stndyof Scripture, 
toy iaferenoe, and argument. Very 
mavked is His teaching as being a 
rev^ation of Himself. He was the 
Gospel. Te receive not our witness, 
^*Te/' the Jews, and especially the 
leaders of the Jews, to whom Nico. 
demUfS belonged, though one of the 
very best. Ver. 12. Sarthhf thvngs, 
'''Such as regeneration, the gate of 
entrance to the kingdom of God on 
earth." PiM^^aps also desigpukting the 
cerelations made in the Old Testament 
as contrasted with the mysteries still 
hidlSen, intended by the heavenly 
things. Of these he says : Mow shaU 
ye heUeve f Hew can one read a Ian. 
gqage, if he has not learned the alpha- 
bet ? Ver. 13. "No man hath ascended, 
etc. The real point is, that no one 
saTB Christ hckS been in heaven with 
God, so as to know and reveal per- 
fectly its mysteries, as one can speak 
of his own home. Is in heaven. The 
original allows us to translate either 
"is,*' er«was,'Mn heaven. Ver. 14, 
15. As Moses Hfied up the serpent, 
(See Num. zxi. 4-9.) Even so must the 
Son qf me/n he ^fted up. In His craci- 
flxioB, by which He made atonemmit 
for sin, saad so became a Saviour of 
the lost. He, Hke the serpent, was 
. lifted up to heal those looking to Him 
in f^th. Whosoever. To heal all of 
e^iery nation that lo^. Ver. 16, 17. 
Ood so loved the world, " The world ** 
of sinful men. Comp. Eom. v. 8. 
The love of the Son in giving Hi)nself , 
and of tiie Father in giviag the Son, 
i» essentiaUy the same. Only those 
who btlitve are saved. Those who 



reject Christ are condemned because 
they reject. He would jsave them. 
They will not come unto Him. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 
The Water of Life. 
St. John iv. 4-15- 
Ver. 4. And He must needs go through 
Samaria, After the Lord's interview 
with Nicodemus, which waa our last 
snbject, He and His dis^nples remained 
for a time in Judssa, and other disciples 
were gathered to him and baptized 
(iii. 23). This was waking partisan 
feelings, not indeed in John the Baptist, 
but in his adherents (iii. 28-36), and 
accordingly Jesus returned to Galilee 
(iv. 1-3) . Palestine consisted at this 
time of the three provinces — ^Judaoain 
the south, Galilee in the north, and, 
between them, Samaria. The direct 
road for Christ waa thus through 
Samaria, though He could have crossed 
to the east of Jordan, and gone around 
through Perea. The necessity men- 
tioned in this verse may refer to His 
own purpose, car Gtod's purpose as f ul- 
filled by Him. The choice c^ this way 
rather than the ether has g^ven to us, 
and to the world, this precious chapter 
to ver. 42. Vwr. 5. Then [aooorcUng- 
ly] Cometh He to a city of Bamwria 
which is called Sycke/r, " The great 
northern road to Samaria and Galilee, 
which the Saviour sometimes foUewed 
in His journeys from one province to 
another, led along the water-shed of 
hills wMoh fill up the country between 
the Mediterranean on the west and 
the valley of the Jordan on the east.*' 
On this read, a few miles north of 
Bethel, one comes to the plain now 
called Mnkhna, running nearly north 
and sonth, ten or twelve miles long, 
and one and a half mile wide. 
** Towards the upper part of the plain 
the mountains wMch skirt ite western 
side fall apart, leaving a somewhat 
narrow delUe between them, where 
stands Nablus, the ancient Shechem or 
Syohar.'* It is thirty-four miles north 
of Jerusalem. The name Sheohem 
means *' shoulder," but Syohar means 
** liar ;'' and it is supposed the change 
of name was designedly made by 
the Jews in contempt, ^ecw to the 
pwrcel of ground thadi Jaeoh gate to his 
son Joseph, On ite purchase see Geu. 
zzziu. 18-20. The gift to Joseph is 
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not elsewhere rtoorded, tbongli his 
burial there is recorded in Joshua zxiv. 
32, and ''a freehold on the rich plain of 
Mukhna would hare been a patrimony 
worthy of such a father to his favourite 
son." The "tomb of Joseph*' is a 
" little to the right of the traTeller's 
ordinary path." Ver. 6. Now Jacob's 
well was there. Says a traveller: 
" The well is near the western edge 
of the plain, just in front of the open- 
ing between the hills where Nablus, 
the site of Shechem, is situated. . . . 
I threw a stone into the mouth of it, 
and could hear it rumbling away in 
the distance, as it bounded from side 
to side, until it sank at last in the 
water at the bottom. It has been 
ascertained to be at least seventy feet 
deep, bored through the solid rock." 
Porter says : '' It is entirely excavated 
in the solid rock, perfectly round, nine 
feet in diameter, with the sides hewn 
smooth and regular." Jesus therefore, 
being weaHed with His jov/mey, sat 
thus, etc. It was noon [the sixth 
hour], and hence in the heat of the 
day. " The brims [of the wells] are 
furnished with a curb, or low wall of 
stone, bearing marks of high antiquity 
in the furrows worn by the ropes used 
in drawing out the water.'' Jesus sat 
" on the well," that is, on this curb. 
His weariness was natural, as He 
journeyed on foot. How thoroughly 
human, how like one of us does He 
appear ! Ver. 7. There cometh a 
woma/n of Samaria to draw water. 
Drawing water was, according to the 
custom, the business of women. Where, 
as in the case of this well, there was no 
machinery for the purpose, a bucket, 
or water-skin, and rope, were used, 
and the water was raised by drawing 
the r#pe over the curb, or sometimes 
over a pulley. It is added that this 
woman was " of Samaria," or a Sama- 
ritan, because this fact gives shape to 
the conversation. Qive me to drink. 
Jesus was thirsty as well as weary. 
He asked for that which He needed ; 
and yet in asking He was more bent 
on giving than on getting. He seeks 
help that He may the better give help. 
This is still His way — asking our 
ministry that He may minister to us. 
Ver. 8. Oone away unto the city to 
buy meat. The well, as we saw, was 
close beside their route. " The city," 
Syohar, or Sheohem, was a mile or so to 
the west, in the valley opening between 



Gerizim and Ebal. " Meat " is here^ 
as usually in Scripture, food, or provi- 
sions. It was time for the noon meal, 
and Jesus did not purpose Himself to 
visit the city. This eighth verse is 
thrown in to explain why the disciples< 
are not with Christ. Ver. 9. How is 
it that Thou, being a Jew, etc. She is 
surprised that a Jew should ask a 
Samaritan for anything, even for a cup 
of water when thirsty. About B.C. 
720 the Israelites of Samaria were 
vanquished, and largely carried cap- 
tive to Babylon, and soon after a 
mixed foreign population were trans, 
ported from the East, and with them 
the vacated cities were filled (see 2 
Kings xvii. 21-24; comp. xxi. 13). 
They were, of course, at first idolaters, 
but early received some instruction in 
the religion of Israel. This, however,, 
served only to modify their worship, 
and make it a mixed affair (2 Kings 
xvii. 25-34, 40, 41). Subsequently, 
on the return of the Jews from cap. 
tivity, the Samaritans treated them 
with a treacherous and bitter hostility 
(Ezra iv. ; Neh. ii. to iv). The Jews o{ 
course despised the Samaritans for 
their heathen origin, and all the more 
as the latter came more and more to 
adopt Jewish forms of worship, and to 
claim to belong to the true Israel, and 
especially after they built their rival 
temple on Gerizim, B.C. 409. The 
hatred was mutual and intense. The 
two peoples had ''no dealing with" 
each other, save to vex and annoy. 
Possibly something of this spirit 
prompted the woman rather to ask 
the question than to give the drink,, 
though this is not apparent (comp. 
Luke X. 33; xvii. 16-18). Ver. XO. 
If thou knewest the gift of Ood, and 
who it is, etc. "The gift of God" 
here refers to the salvation which He 
was come to bring, and so to Himself 
as the one bringing it (Luke iii. 16) . He, 
as the Son of man, has shown a free- 
dom from all Jewish narrowness in 
asking her for what He meeds. If she 
had known that as the Son of Qod, 
and the Son of man, He, and only He,, 
had that which she most of all needed,^ 
her Samaritan narrowness would have 
given way in apetition to Him. Jesus 
was not simply a Jew, He was a msm — 
equally near to those of all nations, of 
all times, and of all conditions. So is 
Gk>d the God of all, and we draw near 
to each other as we draw near to Him 
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—one Father, one family — one Shep. 
herd, one flook. Thou wouldst have 
(uhtd. It is donbtless trae that in 
this woman's heart was a oertain 
readiness for the tmth, a oertain 
longing for spiritual blessings, whioh, 
peroeiyed by the Sayioor, led Him 
thos to conyerse with her. He will 
giye that desire direction and stimulas. 
He wotUd have given thee UviTig water, 
Liying water here seems to mean life. 
giyiDg water. Christ declares that 
He giyes this to those rightly asking. 
Only a reoeptiye spirit can receiye. 
Ver. 11. Sir, Thou hast nothirig to 
draw toith. [Hast not a bucket.] 
3he seems not to suspect that He is 
referring to spiritual things, though 
she may haye concealed such a sus- 
picion in order to better assure herself. 
There was not kept at the well bucket 
and rope for common use, but each 
one who would draw must bring these. 
Hence she, not Christ, was in position 
to give " the liying water '* of the well. 
T/S well is deep, Seyenty-fiye feet. 
See on yer. 6. From whence then hast 
Thou that living water f No water 
was more celebrated, none could be 
colder, purer, better, than that of the 
well. Fit indeed then is the question. 
"Whence?" This is the best of 
earth. "Where then?" Ver. 12. 
Art Thou greaterJiJum our father Jacob, 
etc. The Samaritans claimed to be- 
long to the true Israel, and of course 
claUned the patriarchs as their fathers. 
They would insist the more upon this 
the more tbeir partial heathen origin 
was urged against them. This ques- 
tion shows tiiat the woman has in 
mind the thought of a greater than 
Jacob, but not that she suspects the 
Stranger before her to be he. Her 
** Art Thou P" is intended as an em. 
phatic, yet polite, "Thou art not." 
Ver. 18. Whosoever dririketh of this 
water shall thirst again. The Sayiour 
will draw a contrast between earthly 
and heayenly good. The water drawn 
from that well, the best and choicest 
of earth, was the rej^psentatiye of all 
earthly treasure. It was good, need- 
ful, desirable — ^to be sought and used. 
This He does not deny, He admits it. 
He had Himself just asked for that 
water. Christianity is not indifferent 
to the use and yalue of earthly good ; 
and whereyer Christianity has had 
most <8way, earthly interests haye 
come to their full rights, and haye 



been respected. But Christiaaity puts 
these in right relation to spiritual 
interests. Man is a creature of earth, 
but also made in God's image ; mortal, 
but also immortal ; made for time, but 
none the less inade for eternity. 
Hence the permanent eternal wants 
of the soul must haye a corresponding 
satisfaction. The earthly for the 
earthly, but the spiritual for the 
spiritual. "Shall thirst again." So 
does all temporal good giye but tern- 
porary satisfaction. But the water 
that I shall give him, etc. Here He 
more clearly indicates the contrast 
between His g^ft and hers, between 
what He asked and what He giyes. 
The body is outward, the soul's gar- 
ment. The wants of the body are 
supplied from without, but the Lord 
will minister to the inmost thirst of 
the soul itself. This inward ministry 
is also perpetual, unintermitted. One 
abides in Christ, Christ abides in His 
own. Ver. 15. Give me this water, 
that I thirst not, neither corns hither to 
draw. She speaks as though taking all 
His words literally. Yet her words, 
"Giye me this water," fitly express 
the want of a soul thirsting for righte- 
ousness. She may haye meant more 
than she seemed. At least in what 
followed it appears that she was look- 
ing and longing for the "Hope of 
Israel," and the Sayiour discoursed to 
her as to one receptiye of the truth. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

Jesus at Bethesda. 

St. John y. 5-8. 

Historical Connection. — According to 
an able authority, Jesus held His 
memorable conyersation with the 
woman of Samaria late in the au. 
tumn, and, after spending the winter 
in G«dilee, during which time He- 
healed the nobleman's son. He went to 
Jerusalem to the Passoyer. This is 
belieyed to be the feast at which He 
healed the impotent man at the pool 
of Bethesda (House of Mercy). The 
pool was a reseryoir or tank with fiye 
porches, close upon the Sheep-gate, or 
market, in Jerusalem. These porches, 
or colonnades, accommodated a great 
number of sick and infirm people, who 
waited there for the " troubling of the 
water." As against Lightf oot, Robin- 
son, and others who haye belieyed 
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Bethosda to have been an npper pool 
of Sfloam, Grove, in an article in 
SmitV-B Dictionary, adheres to the old 
tiadition that a large reservoir called 
Birket Israfl, close by St. Stephen's 
Gate, is the modem representative of 
Bethesda. The troubling of the water 
by an angel, in ver. 4, is believed by 
some of the best Biblical scholars to be 
spnrioxis. Ver. 5. And a certain man was 
there. At the Pool of Bethesda. Oneo| 
the class mentioned in ver. 3. Nothing 
is known of his earlier or later history 
save what is given in this narrative. 
Thirty and eight years. It is possible 
to constrae the original so as to make 
it affirm either that the man was 
thirty-eight years old, or that he had 
been thirty-eight years at the pool. 
That he had been thirty-eight years 
infirm is doubtless the true meaning, 
and this is stated to show that Jesus 
wrought a miracle, the genuineness of 
which was manifest and indisputable. 
His works were such as to be tho- 
roughly and easily tested. Ver. 6. 
When Jesus saiv him. Not, however, 
as though he had accidentally, and 
without purpose, come upon him. 
And hneWf etc. Whether by having 
before met him and heard his story, or 
by His supetnatural knowledge, as in 
i. 47, 48 ; ii. 24, 25, is not told. Not 
improbably in both ways. Christ's 
knowledge of the case is mentioned to 
show that He acted by deliberate 
purpose, and wrought the miracle 
known to be adapted to His ends. 
Our Lord, in all His works, is free 
from haphazard experimenting. Wilt 
thou he made whole ? Asked, like very 
many of His questtorag, in the way of 
preparation for the blessing about to 
be conferred. Here it is to draw out 
a confession of conscious need, and 
chief desire, and utter helplessness. 
Such preparation of heart is all that is 
required by Jesus in imparting to us 
His fulness. Ver. 7. Sir, I have no 
man, etc. Alone, friendless, in poverty, 
left to himself, yet not beneath Christ's 
notice. Wheii the waters are tmuhled. 
According to ver. 4, by " an angel," 
though the weight of authority pro- 
nounces that verse spurious. Inter- 
mittent springs of medicinal character 
are not uncommou, though such a one 
as this seems to have been is quite 
unknown. To put m^ in, etc. Literally, 
"that ho may cast me in," thus pic- 
turing the extreme haste and rapidity 



with which the favtonrable opportunitjr 
was seized. At the pool were many- 
seekers for a single chance. In tihe- 
Gospel are places aod healing for all 
— ^no jostling, no thrusting aside <and' 
down. This poor man was able to- 
move, but only dowly, and so, how- 
ever often he started, ho failed. Hope 
flickered up again and again, ocily to 
flieker down. Yet agamst hope he 
hoped on, watching, waiting. Poor 
fellow, pitiable ix^eed. A strong 
appeal to the Lord's mercy. Ver.^. 
Jesus saith uiUo hian. His first word 
was a question; his second a command. 
He asks if there be want ; He c&m. 
mamds that the want be not. The- 
man'a confession lies between— oaHed 
out bv Christ's question, and calling 
out Christ's command. So is all of 
grace, while yet man's freedom has its 
place. Rise,talcev^p thy bed and walk* 
M?xk the authority with which Jesus 
speaks, not merely to a man, but to 
disease ; for the disease must flee f roxo- 
the man before the man can rise and 
walk. This authority often struck 
men wii^ astonishment. There was 
child.liko simplicity, utter freedou^ 
from parade and ostentation, and yet 
the sublime consciousness of Divine 
power expressed in word, in tone, in 
bearing. Thwe was the Budden out- 
go of restoring m^ht, but quiet as the 
word of love spoken from friend to 
friend. So noiseless is the work of 
grace. It is like the dew's falling — 
90 noiseless ; so *' without observation ' ' 
that many are slow to believe that the 
mighty power of God is working to 
set free captives, and send out into 
activity those helpless from birth. 
Yet no heart ever calls God Father to 
which there has noib been spoken these 
same words, by this same Jesus, i& 
this same power, " Rise, take up thy 
bod, and walk." 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 
Jesus at Bethe^a. 
St. John V. 9-11. 
Ver. 9. And immediately [mark] the 
man, etc. " Ho spake, and it was done ; 
He commanded, and it stood fast." It 
was the same word that called crea- 
tion into existence. That word could 
not but bo obeyed. It was not the word 
of precept, but of execution* The 
former men disobey, the latter they 
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"a low coTich orbed of the coxmnoncst 
descnx^tioii, socli as was used by poor 
people, having a mere network of 
cords gfretched oyer tho framQ to 
support the mattress/' Here, how- 
fever, it seems to be rather the mere 
mg, of slight mattress. Tlie man did 
not object that he could net rise and 
walk. He obeyed, and, in so doing, 
fomii Jiis etj^ngth, In this hQ is ow 
Pfittefn apd oUr ^hcouiiigctnGnU If 
we iea|*tily . set ourselves to do the 
Lord's bidding, there will be neither 
ti^ife . nor need to parley about our 
power to do what is bidden. And on. 
the samq d(vy was the Sabbath. Thiais 
stated because on it turns the coutro- 
ifersy following. Th^e is little douht 
that Jesus deliberately chose the 
Sabbath day for the performance of 
ihi$ xniracle, in order to furnish occa- 
sion to clear away false ■siews of that 
days and show what was its true 
design, and the^ proper principle of its 
obseryancQ. Christ is often, repre^ 
-sented (or «ii«,represented) as though 
He fell in with aU . the views and 
f)ractices of the tim^s, right pr wrong, 
tru^ or false. So far ia this from true 
that we see Him delibecately planaing 
to force an issue between Himself and 
the false teachers in this and many 
:anothj8r naatter. In f aqt, how else did 
it oome to pass that He was in hatred 
hunted to thQ death ? The allegation 
is, a slander. He came to. ''bear 
witness to the truth," and. against the 
false. Yer. IQ. The Jews, Not heare 
the multitude) but some among the 
spiritual heads ;of the oation, whom it 
is very noticeable that St. John-con* 
tinually characterises by. this name 
(i. 19; vii. Ij ix. 22 j xviii. 12, 14). 



Thq-efore. Since it was the Sabbath. 
Said unto him that was cured. Not 
improbably they knew that Jesus had 
cured him, for they were ever on the 
watch to catch Him ; but they speak 
to the man as transgressor, and 
hope through him to strike the Lord. 
It is the Sabbath day t itis 7iot lawful 
for thee to_ carry thy bed, .''Already 
the Pharisaical Jews, starting from 
passages such as Sxod. zjziii. 12 } xxzi. 
13-17 J xxxF. 2, 3; Num. xv- 32-36; 
Neh. xiii, X^%2t had laid down such a 
multitude of prohibitions, and drawii 
so infinite a number of hair-aplitting 
distinctions, that a plain and unlearned 
man could hardly, oome ta know what 
was forbidden and .what was per. 
mitted." Jesus, taught that the 
Sabbath was made for man^ and not 
man for the Sabbath; that on this 
principle was to be interpreted the 
law of the Sabbath, aa of every other 
institution $ and that to stand for the 
mere letter of the law, regardless of 
the design of thatletter^ and especially 
to proceed to add restriotions not in- 
volved in the original law, and not 
added in the spirit of the law, was 
heresy and abomination. Unquestion- 
ably this is the principle on which we 
are to interpret the law in respect to 
every Divine institution/ for man ; bnt^ 
one must take care not to sul^vert an 
institution oa the plea of such inter- 
pretation. '■ Yer. 11* He that made me 
whale, the sanie said "unto -me, etc. 
The healed man had been accused of 
a great crime, punishable with death. 
He would j ustif y himself. He says in 
effect : " I was commanded to do it by- 
One vrho had a right to command me ; 
for He was the One who by a word 
healed me." Right reasoning ; Grod's 
word could not be against itself. 
Nothing, less than Grod's word would 
thus heal him ; nothing lugher tiian 
God's word instituted the Sabbath. 



BABEL-BUILDERS: AN ADDRESS. 



AirTEE the Deluge men "journeyed 
from the East/*" and, coi»kig to the 
plain of Shinar, settled there to dwell. 
Under ambitious leadership, they re- 
flolved to build in their new city a 
tower whose top should reach unto 
heaven. Whether to avofd tho deso- 



lation of another Flood, to, save them- 
selves from dispersion by such a centre 
of unity, or with the vain hope of 
reaching the home of immortals, it 
was a gigantic undertaking. It con- 
tinned to rise till it became a f rastrated 
purpose through Almighty intervention 
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oonf onndiBg Uieir speech, and render, 
ing farther progress in the work 
abortiye. Thus it was left an eternal 
monument of warning to all the suc- 
ceeding generations of men, ha^dng 
this inscription: <<To aroid confusion, 
be careful how and what you build/' 

All swpreme self-seekers are onlj 
Babel . builders. Putting self first 
rather than right, is appointing Folly 
as leader just where we need Wisdom. 
God lets men try to find it out for 
themselves ; and where Absalom 
sought a palace he found a tomb; 
where Haman worked for exaltation 
he did but construct his own gallows ; 
and where Nebuchadnezzar built for 
empire he gained but insanity. Ego- 
tism never yet entered its most coveted 
possession without finding a chamber 
of jealousy where it expected to find 
contentment, and the room of dis- 
appointment where it expected the 
dwelling of happiness. 

BvdWng on others* faults comes in 
the same line. No building materials 
were ever more rotten than human 
imperfections and sins. Inconsisten. 
cies, frauds, impurities, and hypocrisies 
make terrible rents in the fabric of 
character. Tamerlane's tower of 
thirty thousand human skulls was a 
melancholy fabric; but the effort to 
reach heaven over the ascending steps 
of Abraham's prevarication, Moses* 
anger, and Peter's denial of his Master, 
. is even more shocking. Multitudes of 
people take comfort for their own 
imperfections in the errors of others. 
The relapses of others are taken as 
their excuses, nay, made the stepping, 
stones of their vaunting self-righteous, 
ness ; so that they say, " We nee^ not 
despair ; we shall be saved as well as 
they." 

A great many persons are building 
a Babel out of their good intentions, 
Besolving vainly upon what they 
never p^form, they rest upon these 
soul-cheats, which, as fast as they give 
way beneath their tread, are replaced 
by others. If temporary good in- 
.tentions were spiritual executives, 
what multitudes of presumptuous do- 
nothings would loom up into Gtod's good 
workers? Yet such people flatter 
themselves in good accomplishment, 
because they think they see in the 
future a construction never realised 



in the past, and so rely upon the work 
of life being done, though the present ' 
now of salvation is never performed. 
What mighty fabricators of good 
works lie in the gpraveyard with aH 
their unused building materials around 
them! 

All persons who a/re rearing the 
temple of happiness on the foundations 
of svn 9XQ Babel-builders. As if the 
Lord did not see, many expect a 
Chris^an manhood from godless youth, 
profitable income from vending evil, 
magnificent proportions from fraada- 
lent designs. There is no more de- 
structive atheism than this. It is the 
effort of godless cunning to cheat 
Infinite Wisdom. As well attempt 
the construction of the temple of ^e 
sun <9ut of a palace of ice I There are 
a great many more admonitory ruins 
than the temple of Baalbec, the fallen 
piHars of Palmyra, or the Acropolis of 
Athens ; they are found everywhere 
in our Christian civilisation, where the 
true foundations could be seeninviting 
successful building. 

Mere morality. worlcers a/re Babel m 
builders ; building on mere negatives, 
as they do not steal, do not defraud, 
do not injure their fellow-men; yet 
neglecting all GK)d's affirmatives, 
" Thou shalt love, thou shalt have faith, 
thou shalt repent." The pyramid of 
the Christian virtues, with faith at the« 
foundation and love at the capstone, 
cannot be reared in this way. 

Those who build on the hope of 
future repentance are alike foolish. 
They presume upon uncertainties, and 
add present disobedience to this folly. 
They mean to repent on some future 
occasion, in some more favourable 
season, in the hour of death ; nay, 
some think that in the other world 
they shall be able to moulitby sncces- 
sive rounds of labour from hell into 
heaven. Where God has not shed one 
ray of hope they propose to work out 
a future salvation. Like all Babel - 
builders, such will find their speech 
confounded when God examines their 
doings. As the builders on the plains 
of Shinar left their unfinished work 
to testify against them, so these foolish 
architects of salvation will leave all 
their ungodly undertakings as monu. 
ments of their shame. J. w. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 



" Remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy. Six days shalt 
thou labour, and do all thy work : 
but the seyenth day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God " (Exod. xx. 
8-10). ** The Sabbath was made 
for man, smd not man for the 
Sabbath" (Mark ii. 27). This 
statate stood like a buttress to 
uphold the Temple in ancient Israel. 
When we study its history, it is 
not too much to say that it has had 
more importance than any other 
feature in the system, ^nd in that 
light claims attention. One enters 
upon it, however, with far more 
difficulty than upon any of the 
other commandments, because 
there is such a variety of opinions 
as to its application to our Christian 
faith ; yet, if we examine it with 
Melitj to the Word of God, we 
shall find that we may breathe the 
full spirit of it, as we learn the 
Lord's own teaching that the Sab- 
bath was made for man. We will 
study, then, first of all the origin 
of the day as a Hebrew institution. 

It is admitted by all interpreters 
that as a positive law, with its 
duties and penalties, it began with 
the solemn enforcement' of the 

M4B<5H, 1876, 



Mosaic code in the wilderness. 
Some have claimed that it was a 
primeval institution for the human 
race, and they sustain the opinion 
partly by certain traces in early 
history, and partly by the sentence* 
in the second chapter of Genesis, 
which tells us that God rested on 
the seventh day. The incidents 
are far too few for a satisfactory 
propf of this, 4nd, as this division 
of time is hardly known among 
other early peoples, with the ex- 
ception of the Egyptians, we can 
rest no argument on it as a 
primeval fact. We cannot take 
that thought of the rest of God 
after six days in any literal sense. 
So we are only warranted in receiv- 
ing it as a sublime type to the 
Israelite of his own holy rest and 
his remembrance of the Divine 
Teacher. 

Whatever our views upon this 
fact, we must assign the observance 
of the Sabbath as a binding and 
national law to the time and the 
stately scene of the wilderness. 
As we turn to that history, it might 
seem, indeed, a command of the 
sternest character. But when we 
look at this ordinance as we should 
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ftt all of the ancient record in its 
bearing on the education of a rude 
people, we cannot fail to see in it one 
of the noblest sources of faith and 
purity. There is, indeed, no peo- 
ple whose social spirit has not led 
to diyisions of sacred time. But 
who that turns to that Hebrew 
record does not feel how much more 
the roots of the national affection 
were entwined with these religious 
gatherings ? Who does not recall 
the bright picture of the crowds as 
they came up together from every 
Tillage to the Holy City, and 
mingled their shouts to the Crod 
of Israel? That sacred Sabbath 
is the key to their social history. 

We should never forget in the 
study of this law the feature of its 
wise humanity. <* That thy man- 
servant and thy maid-servant may 
rest as well as thou," was the 
kindly precept it taught to the 
Hebrew master. Nay, it antici- 
pated even that last finest feature of 
our benevolence which some in our 
own day look on as a weak fancy, for 
it was a Sabbath of repose to the 
hard- worked beast of the field. 

Nor must we pass by another 
fact which is too often forgotten by 
some who have made the Christian 
Sabbath a gloomier one than that 
of the Hebrew. The day was one 
of religious worship ; yet it was 
always held a social, family 
festival. It was the day of charity 
to the poor, and hospitality was 
part of the religion. We turn to 
the life of our Lord, and learn from 
Him how strangely the Sabbath had 
been transformed into a statute of 
minute observances which robbed 
it of the very heart of love. 
Against such narrow follies it was 
that the Divine Lawgiver urged the 
spirit of their own religion to the 
Jews, and bade them learn that 
''the Sabbath was made for man.*' 



With this view of the law of the 
Sabbath, let us turn to the weighty 
question of the Christian Lord's 
day. We know not the exact time 
when it began to be set apart. It 
is mentioned in Acts as the time 
when ** the apostles came together 
to break bread ;'' and it is urged 
by the apostle Paul that believers 
should ** lay by in store " on the 
first day. It is named again in the 
Eevelation. It grew more and 
more into the reverent affection of 
the Church until it became the 
great season of religious gathering, 
the weekly Easter. At last, under 
Constantino, the laws of the Em- 
pire forbade the opening of the 
courts and other secular business. 

We can now understand the 
authority on which our reverence 
rests. It rests, first and highest 
of all, on the intrinsic character of 
the Lord's day as the feast of the 
Resurrection and as the primitive 
apostolic usage which we ke^ as 
most sacred to the heart of all 
Christian men. 

What, then, is its relation to the 
elder institution of the Sabbath ? 
It can best be answered by a brief 
sketch of the history of the seventh 
day as it is found in the New Testa- 
ment. There can be no doubt 
whatever that it was kept among 
all Jewish Christians. It remained 
as other rites remained. But the 
Gentile was in no sense bound to 
observe it. It was not formally 
abrogated ; but none can read the 
striking passages from the Epistles 
of Paul (Col. ii. 16, 17 ; Rom. 
xiv. 5, 6), without perceiving that 
it is classed with all those Jewish 
usages in regard to which there 
could be no obligations for the 
believer. And it must be noticed, 
further, that the Lord's day was 
never substituted for the seventh. 
Each rested on its own ground. 
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Thus, then, by slow degrees the 
Sabbath faded away. It leaves as 
exactly as in the case of baptism, 
where the Ohristian rite took the 
place of the circamcision by historic 
change, yet rests not on the Hebrew 
law but on the Commandment of 
Christ and the spirit of a larger 
gospel. 

Let ns torn from our more 
general reasoning to the real arga- 
ment as it spea^ks to as in Uie 
history of oar religion. There is 
the witness none can gainsay. If 
it were only on the lowest groand 
of a physical good, we might well 
say that there is hardly any in the 
wide range of social laws more 
worthy of the gratitade of mankind 
than this. Take away the San- 
day, and yoa cannot reckon the 
loss ; its saddest results would be 
fDr the poor, whom the nnchecked 
greed of selfish men would grind to 
the last remnant of time. It is 
hardly necessary to repeat the 
evidence that where the Sunday is 
well kept, health and cleanliness 
and comfort are found in twofold 
measure. 

Yet what are these larger bless- 
ings compared with the Christian 
good it .bestows? Six days the 
world bows to its gods of gold and 
silver ; but it cannot take away, at 
least, the first day of the week. It 
opens the gates of the church, 



where the rich and the poor meet 
together to confess one Christ and 
one Redemption ; or, at home, the 
father sits among his children and 
enjoys the rest God has given to man. 
Many able men and women on 
this day work like their Master 
through the dark places of the 
city. We can reckon the work 
of this day, as the soaroe of 
Christian education, as the giver 
of comfort to the ignorant and 
needy, and as our own best 
season of a spiritual rest. The 
history of all that is best and 
purest in our Christianity is bound 
up with it. And thus will such a 
view of its. real character teach us 
the obligation it brings and the 
way in which we must keep its 
spirit. Blessed be God for the 
holy gift. The truth it reveals shall 
never pass away so long as the 
Church of Christ adores the Lord 
of life; it shall be always the 
first of days, greater than that 
which typified to the Hebrew the 
work of creation ; it shall be the 
token of His resurrection and of 
our life in Him ; its sacred morning 
shall call us to worship, its setting 
hours shall leave their benediction; 
it shall be the day of our rest 
on earth, and the foretaste of the 
rest that remaineth for the people 
of God. 

W. A. WASHBURN. 



m CLASS AND I. 

BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A.* 

THE THINKINGS OP THE MAN WITH THE CLASS. 



Seeing me to be a very young 
man when I joiued the March- 
mont Street Sunday-school, our 
worthy superintendent determined 
to take me by the hand. That, I 
thinki is a part of the fonctions of 



superintendents ; and, if ^ver I 
rise to that dignity, I intend to 
give a helping hand to all young 
men who join. I shall not put 
out my little finger to them, but 
catch them with a good grip, so 
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that they] may feel IJ am glad to 
see them and glad to get hold of 
them. And, once I get hold of 
them, I warrant you I will not 
let them go; for Snnday-school 
teachers [are notj easy to he got, 
and when tiiey are got it behoves 
a saperintendent to hold them fost. 

Onr superintendent invited me 
* to tea, and that evening our con- 
versation tamed a great deal on 
the sahject of ''thinkbg.'' 

"Yott see," said Mr. Price, 
*^ one great fault of Sanday-school 
teaehers is the lack of thinking. 
This is why many do not get on. 
We have in ottr Sunday-school, 
and there are in all Sunday- 
schools, many young teachers, 
and one reason why they do not 
get on as well as they might is for 
want of thought. They have all 
the enthusiasm of their youth, no 
doubt ; but much of the good of 
this is done away with for want 
of thought. All Sunday-school 
teachers, continued Mr. Price, 
'* should be * thinkers ' — deep 
thinkers in one sense, but not in 
another. They have not to do 
with abstruse questions of theo- 
logy, and are very seldom called 
upon to trouble their heads on 
such questions ; but in the persons 
of their children they have to do 
with the human mind and heart, 
which affotd the most abstruse 
and difficult questions in the 
world, and, unless they think, how 
can they get on? Some folk," 
said he, '' seem to think that 
Sunday-school classes and work can 
be tossed off like a pancake — that 
because boys and girls are young, 
and ignorant, and poor, anything 
can be done vrith them, 'and nothing 
need be done for them — that any- 
thing ' will do ; ' but I have had 
considerable experience in Sunday- 
school work, and the result of it 



is, I am sure— quite sure^ that it 
is wrong. The Scripture says, 
' In all labour iiiere is profit,' and 
in my experience I have always 
found the laborious teacher sooner 
or later reap the resillt of his toil." 

I told Mr. Price I was sure 
every teacher must prepare for hid 
work. 

*«Ah," said he, "you should 
be a superintendent to know 
whether they do or not. Every 
man in life has his woes, and a 
superintendent is a man of many 
woes, and this is one of them. 
But," continued he, <* thinking 
over the lesson merely is not 
enough. A teacher may do that, 
and not be near so successful as he 
otherwise might have been. He 
must think over the chahuster of 
his boys, and how to get at them^ 
and what to do, and what to leave 
undone. These are some of the 
ingredients of a teacher's think- 
ing. You can't. make an apple- 
pie, or a dumpling, or anything 
good without several ingredients; 
but folk seem to think that a 
teacher in a Sunday-school cim do 
well enough without having any- 
thing in him in the way of 
thought. Well, in my opinion, if 
he has nothing in him, nothing 
will come out of him." And by 
the time all this, and much of the 
same nature, Was said, it was time 
for me to go home. 

All the way home I kept think- 
ing — indeed, I was so lost in 
thought that more than, once I 
bobbed up against an area railing, 
and I fancied I saw B 121 looking 
suspiciously after me. He had no 
idea of a man being lost in 
thought. ** Drunk and incap- 
able " is generally the only idea 
that a policeman has of any one 
who goes at all out of the perpen^ 
dicular after ditsk. 
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«I never ihoiiglit so much in 
piy life," fi^^id I to myself as I got 
into my room that oight *^ Here's 
^r. Croft sets me thinking, the 
end of which is that I go to the 
Sunday-school; and now I am 
there, here is Mr. Price taking me 
np and setting me on to think 
again; and where it will end I 
cannot tell." 

So I went to bed, and as I 
^oTer can sleep when I have any- 
thing mnning in my head, I kept 
on thinkiog ; and it is jo^t some 
of those tl^inkings with which I am 
ahout to favour you. 

'^Now," said I to myself, as I 
lay with vaj face turned to the 
wall, <* I am fitted wi^ 9^ olt^ss — 
i^e,, X have a clas^, and, as the 
fuperiiitendent told m« to-night, 
it behoves me to think abo^it it — 
U, and ahoi^t myself too. Yon 
^^^not fit « ma^ with a class as 
3foa would with a boot or shoe, or a 
C0£^t or l^at. A class, I see, is like 
i little w^ld in itself, and any 
luan who has a little world to look 
after has plenty to think al^ut. 
Jt is quite true that many of thQ 
misfb^ones, miseries, itnd fiilurefi 
of li£^ ^me froiQ wa^ of thou^t, 
and it would to % s^d tWng if my 
9las6 and I were to oomo to grief 
on this account. If ever I*m a 
superintendent I'll t^aoh alt my 
ieacbers to think. If they say 
ihey can't, than I'll tell them to 
try. They'll find tho thoughts 
oome ^ ^hm% if only they vwit to 
b^ve them. I knqw I fonnd th^m 
Qome to me. I'm thankful I was 
started so w^, |br what caou an 
i^ithinking ma^ do h«t he m9k 
i^d a failuia at the last 9 " 

So now you underate^d. Aa I 
hs ^?<^ m l^d that night my 
4ra( tl|Qngh| was thai I m«al 
thi«k. Don't you iiy, << How ha 
keeps on daoidog ft%t iatQ la \ " 



I dare say you want to b^ve it 
dunned into yon. It is not at all 
unlikely that if you will reflect for 
a little while you will come to the 
conclusion that yon never thought 
much about your class, or your 
work, or your own suitability for 
the work. 

And, if this is the. case, begin 
to think now. Don't oome to me 
and say, << Brother Macdougal, 
what am I to think about ? " If 
you do, ten to one brother Mac- 
dougal will stare at you with both 
his eyes, and say, '<How in the 
world do I know ? " It is quite 
enough for brother Macdougal to 
do his own thinking without doing 
other folk's toe. He can't keep 
his brains always boiling, or they'll 
boil over or boil away, neither o| 
which contingencies is down in 
his programme as a Sunday-school 
teacher. No, my friend, if you 
want to thi^k, thoughts will oome. 
No man in the world can tell 
where a thought comes- from, but 
plenty of them will oome, and 
you'll wonder that you never 
thought of these things before. 

But I'U tell yon what I'U do for 
yon, if it will be any help to yon. 
ril tell yon what I thought 
myself* If my clothes fit you, 
well aod good; you are welcome 
to take a turn out of tbfem, but 
tiiere is nothing like a man's 
doing hia own thinking — ^it always 
pays in the end. 

WeU, the next thought I had, 
after thinking that I must think» 
was that J must underhand m^ 
mutmal^. <<You are g9^g into 
^ naw kind of business," said I to 
myself, << and it will be impossible 
for yon to |(et on unless yon know 
the tools with which yon have to 
Work> and thQ material on whick 
tjie work has to be done. You 
mnst know tha on^ 1^ wall as th« 
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other. It wbn*t do to treat calico 
as if it were iron, or glass as if it 
were stone, or gunpowder as if it 
were soft goods. Wliat a smashing 
and blowing np there would be if 
one made such a mistake. If 
knowledge is required in every 
trade — and you can't even boil a 
potato properly unless you under- 
stand something about it — sorely 
it must be needed when one has to 
deal with all the different minds, 
tempers, and habits of the boys of 
a Sunday-school class. A man 
can do a great deal, when folks 
perhaps might have thought that 
nothing could have been done, if 
only he knows his tools and his 
stuff; and I'll try to know mine. 

Then a kind of by-thought came 
across my mind, how pleasant it 
would be if there were none but 
good tools, and if there were plenty 
of them ; and how it would add to 
the pleasure if all the stuff were 
good, if timber had no knots, and 
iron no faults, and things were 
generally pleasant all round. And 
this random thought ran on, as 
all random thoughts will, from one 
thing to another, until I thought 
how pleasant it would be if things 
would just make themselves. 

What's absurd is sometimes 
good, it wakes us np to what is 
real, anj this absurd idea roused 
me up to come back to sober things 
again. ** No, no," said I to my- 
self, ** 1 must take things as they 
are, not as I would wish them to 
be. There's no use in wishing. I 
might wish boys to come in time, 
and to bring their lessons prepared, 
and to be dying to come to school 
instead of dying to get away from 
it. But this won't help me ; and 
one thing I'm determined Til do 
in my course as a Sunday-school 
teacher, and that is, I wont be a 
mere wisher; it ndll do neither 



myself nor any one else any good, 
and it will just weaken me for 
effort ; and without exertion there is 
not much to be done in this world. 
It is a great help to determine to 
take things as they are. It saves 
no end of fretting and fuming and 
disappointment and complaining; 
it saves no end of time, for you are 
prepared to begin at once with what 
you have before you. Moreover, 
you are at once in the very reality 
of things. You know that what's 
tough is tough, though you wish it 
to be tender; and what's tender 
is tender, though yon wish it to 
be tough. You neither deceive 
yourself, nor are you deceived ; and 
then, you have your work before 
you, you know what you have to 
do, and you have only to set about 
doing it." 

Then I thought further : I must 
fit myself to my material — in this 
case to my boys, for it is pretty 
certain they won't fit themselves to 
me. Why should I expect them 
to do so ? A bit of iron won't fit 
its nature to our wants ; we must 
make it tough or tender, we must 
hammer it into this shape or that 
as we require. It is the action of 
the tool that works upon the ma- 
terial — ^the tool and the skill with 
which it is applied. 

I dare say there are many people 
who don't think of this. They don't 
like the trouble that is involved in 
it, or that so much should be re- 
quired from them ; and if things go 
wrong, or won't work, then they 
blame the stuff which they are 
working on, and not themselves. 
I did not hold with this. I knew 
that in undertaking a class in the 
Sunday-school I was really doing 
something, that this class would 
make a demand upon me ; and I 
determined, with God's help, that 
I would not come short. 
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Then I began to think of what 
wonders might be accomplished 
with these boys, and I had hardly 
begun on that pleasant theme before 
I found mj imagination running 
awaj with me again. I don't mean 
to say that I expected one of them 
to become prime minister, and 
another commander of the forces, 
and a third postmaster-general. 
I didn't expect them to become 
governors -general or lords -lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, or anything so 
high as that. But I saw them all 
doing well — all teachers of Sunday- 
schools themselves, yes, every one 
a superintendent, with a desk and 
bell and roll-book of his own. 

All of a sudden, the absurdity of 
: being the Sunday-school father of 
such a family of superintendeuts 
seemed to strike my fancy, and 
then I came down a peg or two, to 
what was more reasonable. In- 
deed, I began to think upon the 
subject of being reasonable at all. 

Great expectations, thought I 
— well how often they come to 
nothing I There was my aunt 
McAllister, who expected £10,000 
from an uncle of hers in India, and 
he left her a cracked china teapot, 



and two silver spocns with the 
&mily crest upon them. My poor 
aunt always expected to drive a pair 
on her uncle General McAllister's 
fortune ; but she found that the 
china teapot and two silver spoons 
with the family crest on them 
wouldn't, if they were sold, buy, 
much less keep, a donkey that 
would go — much less a carriage- 
and-pair. 

It is of no use, thought I, ex- 
pecting to carry everything before 
me in that style. I must lay my 
account for some disappointments. 
I dare say there is something in 
the Sunday-school which may be 
equivalent to bad debts in business; 
but even after they are all written 
ofif there may be a glorious balance 
left. 

I must not be led away by en- 
thusiasm, but I shall be enthusiastic 
nevertheless ; a teacher without 
enthusiasm in him is one without 
any *^ go," and a man without 
« go " never will get on. 

And so I kept on thinking and 
thinking; and, like most people 
who will take the trouble to think, 
I found myself none the worse for 
it in the end. 



"AFTER MANY DAYS." 



" Please excuse me ; I must 
speak to you." These words ar- 
rested my attention, as I was 
slowly walking homeward a short 
time ago. 

The pleasing &oe of the young 
lady who thus addressed me seemed 
strangely familiar; yet I paused, 
unable to recall her. name. 

'''You do not know me," she 
said; «it is a loug time since 
we met last. Do yon remember 
Mary W. ? " 

« Oh yes I " I replied, clasping 



more warmly the hand which had 
been laid in mine, while memory 
quickly associated with the bright, 
earnest features before me those of 
a little scholar of ten years before. 

*^ I thought you would remem- 
ber," she said. "I have been 
wishing so much to meet you once 
more." 

** And it gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to see you, Mary. 
How often I have thought of 
you when reviewing my list of 
scholars I " 
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'<I iiav« nerer forgotten yon, 
tiett teacher. My wild and eare- 
less conduct canBed yon mncfa uti- 
easiness, and I have often longed 
to teil yon that your lahonr had 
not been in vain.*' 

The thrill of pleasure which 
stirred my heart mtist have ap- 
peared on my countenance, for 
before I conld reply she said, 
** Ah, I knew you would be glad 
to hear something of your wayward 
scholar." 

** Are you living in the city ? " 
I inquired. 

** Yes," she replied, "my mother 
and myself returned to the city a 
few weeks ago. We live at No. — 

G Street. Please call soon ; 

I have so much to tell you." 

I promised to do so, and she 
passed on, whilst I pursued my 
way, busy with memories of the 
t>ast. 

I recalled those early Sabbath 
hours — ^that class of little restless 
girls, Mary W. the brightest and 
most restless of them all. I re- 
membered my vain attempts to 
hold their attention, the feelings 
of discouragement which followed, 
and the frequency with which the 
question arose, " How shall I inter- 
est my scholars?" Then I thought 
of the circumstances which had 
caused my removal from that little 
flock; of the years of continued 
effort in another field of labour 
which had since intervened ; of the 
unexpected meeting which had Just 
taken place, and my heart over- 
flowed With gratitude and joy. 

A few days after> in a long and 
delightful interview, Mary gave me 
an account of varied events which 
had occurred since our separation. 
Four years before, amid the plea- 
sures and studies of boarding- 
«ichdel life, she had paused to listen 



to the Toiee of the Holy Spirit, and 
to make the great decision on Which 
eternity depends. 

*' I thought of yon then," she 
said, " and wished you could know 
that I had found peace in believing 
on Jesus, and that your early 
teaching had not been in vain." 

'* You were soyonng and thought* 
less," I obft^ved, " that my words 
did not seem to make any impres- 
sion." 

** Yet you were mistaken, dear 
Mend. You sowed the first seed. 
It was indeed swept away by the 
current and long hidden from your 
view, but the precious germs of 
truth were not lost. Hew they 
return to gladden your heart < after 
many days.' " 

I could not reply. We were 
botib deeply moved. In a little 
while she resumed the conversa- 
tion by telling me that she was now 
engaged in teaching a class of 
little girls. 

"You will not wonder," she 
said, emilbg, ** at niy desire to 
tell you this good news, liinoe I 
now know by experience something 
of the cares and pleasures of the 
teacher's tot." 

Fellow-labourers in the same 
blessed work, let us never be dis- 
couraged by apparent want of suc- 
cess. Ours is the time of seed 
sowing. The results of our efforts 
reach for into eternity. Wd may 
not know them here, but we need 
strength and encouragement by the 
way, and the gracious Master 
whom we serve permits us now and 
then to see some fruit.- Let us re- 
joice together and labour on, with 
patient continuance in well-doing, 
expecting the returns which we 
shall surely fihd "after many 
days." 0. A. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Jesus the Cmtivr. — '* Believe, 
man/' exhorts Clement, <<in 
Him who is man and God ; belieye, 
O man, in Him who snffered and 
is worshipped, the liring God; 
believe, ye that are ^slaved^ in 
Him that was dead ; all je men, 
believe in Him, whb onlj of all 
men is God.'* 

EvBBTTHlKa BtJT ONBTBnCa.— It 

is related of Nc^Ieon that when 
Marshal Daroc, an avowed iafidel, 
was onee telling a very improbable 
story, giving it as his opinion that 
it was trae, the emperol: quietly 
remarked, *' There are some men 
who are capable of believing ev^- 
thing but the Bibli." This remark 
finds abnndantillnstrations in every 
age^ There are men all about as> 
it the pl:esent day» who lieU nd ihery 
cannot bi^ieva the Bible, but their 
capacities for believing any and 
everything which seems to oppose 
the Bible are enormous. The 
greediness with which they devour 
the most far-fetched etoneii, the 
flimsiest argciments» if they only 
appear to militate against the Word 
of God, is astonishing. 

FiflM Religious Bblibf. — ** I 
envy not quality of the mind or 
intellect in othera," s^ys Sir Hum- 
phry Davy — " not genius, power, 
wii, or fancy; but^ if I could 
ehoose whc^t would be most de- 
iightful, and I believe most usefUl 
to me, I should prefer a firm 
religious beUef to evei^ other 
blessing ; for it makes life a dis- 
cipline of goodness^ creates new 
hopes when all earthly hopesi 
vanish^ aAd throws over the decay, 
the destructiom of existence, the 
most gorgeous of all lights { 



awakenii life even in death, and 
from corruption and«decay calls up 
beauty and divinity ; makes an 
instrument of torture and of shame 
the ladder of aseent to paradise ; 
imd fiur above all combinations of 
earthly hopes, calls up the most 
delightful viidons of plains and 
amaranthf) the gardens of the 
Uest^ the teeurity of everlasting 
jojrs, where the sensualist and the 
sceptic view only gloom, decay, 
annihilatiohv and despair.** 

SSBINa NOT, TXT BfelLlBVIKG.— 

^< I had been idisent from home for 
some days,** a Ohris^n trriter 
relates, *' and was wondering, as I 
againdrewnear the homestead, if my 
little Maggie, just able to sit alone, 
would remember the* Id test her 
meiiio^, I stdtloned myself wfatere 
I could see her, but could not be 
seen by her, and ealled her hame 
in tiie old fiuniHar tonoy < Maggie I' 
She dropped her playthings, 

f lanced around the room, and then 
)oked ^own npon her toys. Again 
I repeated her name, ' Ma^^e V 
when she once more surveyed the 
room ; but, not seeing her father'a 
face, she looked very sad, and 
slowly resumed her employment 
Once m(xe I called < Maggie I' 
when dropping her playthings, and 
bureting into tears, she stretched 
out her arms in the direction 
whence the so^nd proceeded) know- 
ing that, though she could not see 
him) her father must be there i for 
she knew his voice.*' 

None but Christ* — There is 
no other name, no other nature, 
no other blood, no other merits, n^ 
other perfion to be justified and 
saved byi but Jesus Christ. You 
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may mn from ereatnreto ereatxire, 
and from doty to duty, and from 
ordinance to ordinance ; and when 
yon have wearied and tired yonr- 
selves in seeking ease and rest, 
satisfaction and remission, jnstifica- 
tion and salvation in one way and 
other, yon will be forced, after all, 
to come to Christ, and to cry oat, 
''Ah, none bat Christ, nonet bat 
Christ I '' Ah, none to Christ, none 
to Christ I No works to Christ's, 
no duties, no services to Christ's, 
no prayers to Christ's, no tears to 
Christ's, no righteoasnesa, no holi- 
ness to Christ's. — Brooks. 

' ** Sqall Ohbist comb out of 
Galilee?" — ^When Ulysses re- 
tamed, with fond anticipations, to 
his home in Ithaca, his family did 
not recognise him. Even the wife 
of his bosom denied her hasband, 
so changed was he by an absence 
of twen^ years, and the hardships 
of a long, protracted war. It was 
thas trae of the vexed and aston- 
ished Greek, as of a nobler King, 



that '' He eame nnto His own, and 
His own received Him not." In 
this painfal position of affairs he 
called for a bow which he had left at 
home when, embarking for the siege 
of Troy, he bade farewell to the 
orange groves and vine-clad hills of 
Ithaca. He seized it. To their sur- 
prise and joy, like a green wand lop- 
ped from a willow tree, it yields to 
his arms ; it bends, till the bow- 
string teaches his ear. The wife, 
now sare that he is her long-lost and 
long-lamented hnsband, throws her- 
self into his fond embraces, and his 
hoasehold confess him tiie trae 
Ulysses. If one may compare 
small things with great, oar Lord 
gave sach proof of His divinity 
when He too stood a stranger in 
His own home, despised and re- 
jected of men, a Man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief. He 
bent the stabbom laws of nature 
to His will, and proved Himself 
Creator by His mastery over 
creation. 



NOISY LITTLE BOOTS. 



Thebb were ten of them — five 
pairs — ^belonging to as many small 
feet, which seemed to have acquired 
the knowledge of perpetual motion, 
or rather to possess it inherently ; 
and the noise was in accordance 
therewith. 

There came to this demonstra- 
tive row, in » remote comer of the 
Sunday-school, a woman, who, 
giving a hasty pull at one or two 
of the more restless owners of 
said boots, exclaimed, '' Have I 
not spoken to you before ? Why 
do you not keep still ? " 

When she left there were frowns 
upon some of the little faces, and 
sly looks upon others, and soon a 
half-timid knock upon the bench 



by a rebellious foot, followed by 
another and another. Who could 
wonder ? 

I once saw another row of un- 
musical boots engaged in a similur 
performance, the teacher not hav- 
ing arrived. A neighbouring 
teacher came to the little group 
and, with smiling face, said, '* It 
is not easy to keep your little feet 
still ; but you wUl try, will you 
not?" 

" Yes'm ; yes'm," was lisped by 
one and anottier. 

'* Good little boys ; now I will 
trast you.'* ^ And she left them.. 

A third instance commends it- 
self still more fully. Without 
noticing the thumps and the bumps 
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the teacher sat down before the little 
groapy saying, <* Now I have some- 
Uiing to tell yon." There was 
silence at once, for curiosity was 
excited, attention gained and kept, 
too, as the teacher continued her 
interesting talk and questions. 
There was something to do besides 
knocking boots together or against 
the bench, and in this unforced 
attention opportunity was given for 
sowing some good seed. 

I consider it always best to 
check noise or disorder among very 



young children by efforts to in- 
terest them. Reprove if needful, 
but always try the better way first. 
A little one can hardly realise that 
these natural and almost irrepres- 
sible motions are not just right. 
To keep perfectly still, with no- 
thing to interest, is about the 
hardest thing in the world for a 
young child if perfectly well and 
active, and if not well and active 
a long confinement in school is 
hardly desirable. M. p. s. 



PATIENCE. 



Patience is an old-fashioned vir- 
tue, which now-a-days is not very 
often commended or practised. We 
hear a great deal, perhaps none too 
much, about ''energy," ''anima- 
tion," " go," and so on, and the 
very atmosphere of the age is full 
of stimulus, so that the slowest of 
us must, to some extent, feel its 
power. And, with all the perils, 
it is good to live in just such an 
age. 

But the apostle James has as- 
signed an abnost unparalleled im- 
portance to patience. He says, 
"Let patience have her perfect 
work, that ye may be perfect 
and entire, in nothing lacking." 
Bo, if a man has perfect patieneep 
he has a perfect character. This 
is not hard to explain, because the 
exercise of perfect patience involves 
the coexistence of all other cardinal 
virtues in symmetrical proportionB 
and harmonious action. But cer- 
tainly such an utterance shows 
patience to be unspeakably de- 
sirable. 

The Sunday-school teacher, like 
the preacher on a larger scale, has 



special "need of 
several ways. 



patience" in 



(1) In preparing his lesson. 
The numerous " helps " in which 
we now rejoice may save us from 
spending time in subsidiary re- 
searches, by supplying the sub- 
ordinate illustration and collecting 
the results of learned investigation. 
But the main matter is to^ (me'% 
ovm mind steadily on the lesson^ 
and this cannot be dispensed with. 
Hasty preparation, for teaching or 
for preaching, may enable a fluent 
person to talk readily enough 
about the passage; but only patient 
meditation will bring lum into 
possession of its essential teachings , 
will enable him to lay bare the very 
heart of the matter. And sim- 
plicity results from, and is abso- 
lutely conditioned upon, patient 
reflection on the subject involved. 

(2) In explaining the lesson to 
the class. The teacher must 
remember that what looks very 
plain to his mind has become plain 
only through often -repeated or 
else long-continued reflection, and 
that he must bring the class to 
think aboufit a good long time, or 
else in many successive lessons^ 
before he can fedrly expect them < 
fully to understand it* One reascm 
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why many sprightly people do not 
teach well is just their impatience 
with slower minds ; and, sooth to 
say, some teachers are impatient 
without being excessively sprightly, 
impatient with pupils who under- 
stand the subject far better than 
they did when they had no better 
opportunity. So, too, a teacher (or 
professor) who is growing old, is 
often tempted to be impatient with 
beginners, because it has been long 
since he began, and he has forgotten 
that what now seems so easy was 
once hard enough. 

(8) In elucidating the way of sal- 
vation. Here is a very common fi^v^. 
We talk about everything else than 
just the vital mattieia, because i(^ are 
weary olrepeating what is so&miliar 
and UDfolding what ia so plain. 
Bat every bow and then 80916 mind 
in the ch^ comes into a position 
V> perceivd and accept the eaeenoe 
of the gospel, to whom it was 
always before unintelligible, or 



without interest. You say only 
what in substance you lytve said 
unnumbered times before ; and 
behold it brightens in some face 
as the greatest novelty in the 
world. Patience, teacher. Keep 
telling as freshly as may be, but 
keep telling how a sinner may be 
saved. <^Sow' in the mom thy 
seed, and at eve hold not thy hand, 
for thou knowest not which will 
prosper.** 

(4) In waiting for results. A 
teacher of sacred, saving trath has 
a right, and is bound, to pray and 
look for immediate results. He 
i^nst beware of thinking that he 
conducts a mere process of educa- 
tion, which is neoeaaanfy aiow. He 
should expect, and strive for, the 
speedy winniAg of his pupils' souls 
to Christ. And yet, when ttiis does 
not come, he mast patiently wait» 
steadily persevere, '* bate not a jot 
of heart or hope, but only press 
right on." 



PUNCTUALITY, 

A DiPFSBiSNCi: o| ten minutes m^y not seem to be a matter of much 
yiomeot, but it is if you waut to ca^ch a tirain, and miss it by just that 
^uch, or even t)ie tenth part of that much. And it makes 2^ difference 
in the Sunday-school, evw tbough that does jpot so l^y stes^oji. T^ere 
is nothing lik^ being on baud im4 in positiou early. Yqu h^ve com- 
mand of the situ^tioui compiaud pf the seholfir^, ^oQi^and of yourself. 



• It is remarkable how little the Scriptures concede to the supposed 
neoessity of doubting, ^t to the doubters themselves. The Saviour 
steadily assumes that His claims are parftm^unt, and the evidence 
eomtlMe. fie grants to man the right to reject Hiaa, or hold Him at 
bay, or to suspend obedience. He declares that the oondemnation of 
men is thai they «< love dafkness rather tlian ligl^t ; " He says, << If ye 
believe not that I am He, j^ shall die in your sins ; ** and makes 
many eqiaally positive and uneoiApriHIftisixi^ asseiitions. We tmy pity 
ecej^tieism, and make speoial allowanee iQ» mind^ peeuliayly edneateS, 
situated, or tempted; but, wlieii wtt undertake to justify it in spy 
degree, we part oempany with the Scriptures. 
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PIOTURBS FROM GENESIS. 

Th« Flood Abates. 

Gen. viii. ix. 

Bo yea think that Noah and his family 
always stayed in the ark ? Did they 
never see the green grass, the boantif al 

I 
i 



time and harvest, eold andj^heat, and 
smx^mor an4 wi^tW) and daj and 
night (ver. 22). What is the ditferenoe 
between summer and winter f What 
do you do in suo^mei^ B What 'do you 
do in winter ? What is tl^ differ^oe 
^)e^T(^e9n ^^^ taofi^ ni^ht, cold ^.n^ l^eat ^ 
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[QnestioD: explain.] What is seed- 
time and harrest ? When jon see the 
com sowed, when you see the harvest 
fields, don't forget what God promised 
Noah, and how He has kept His word ; 
and when Jesns says, ''Sof^r the little 
children to come onto Me," He means 
that too. If yon ask Him to be yonr 
Friend He will, for He loves children, 
and died to save them. Do you know 
the hymn, " Little child, do you love 
Jesus ? " Oh how He loves ! Would 
you like to know what became of 
Noah? He lived on the earth very 
happily (iz. 1-28) for three hundred 
and fifty years more, and then, when 
he was nine hundred and fifty years 
old, God took him to the better coun- 
try. Where ? Because he trusted 
in the Saviour who was coming to die 
for him (Heb. xi. 18, 7). What does 
his history teach us ? To love Grod ; 
to believe His Word ; to do what He 
tells us ; to thank Him for His mer- 
cies. I hope you will, and that the 
loving Saviour may make you His 
own children, help you to do what 
is right, and take care of you, as He 
did of Noah. u. c. w. 

Gen. viii. 7. " Going forth and re- 
turning " is the Hebrew phrase — that 
is, flying about and feeding on the 
floating carcases, and returning to the 
ark for rest, probably, not in it, but 
upon it. 

Gen. iz. 13. The original doeJB not 
say that God first formed the rainbow 
after the flood; the words may be 
rendered, " I do appoint My bow . . • 
to be a sign of the covenant." As it is 
produced by the refraction of the sun's 
rays falling on the drops of rain, it 
cannot be supposed that there was no 
rainbow before the flood.— B. T, 5. C 

" In seven days " (ver. 10). A strong 
presumptive proof that Noah observed 
the Sabbath (Gen. iz. 27). "Shall 
dwell in." In India the British 
Government is established, and Anglo. 
Sazons are in the ascendent from 
Europe to India» from India over 
f^^merioa. — Jamieson, 

PIOTUBBS FBOM GISNESIS. 

Ths Towbk op Babxl. 

Gen. zi. 

Ir I should take you to France to. 

morrow, would yon understand what 



the people said P Suppose a little boy 
came up to you and said, " Voulez-v<m$ 
d/u pain ?** should you know what he 
meant? Why not? Because you 
cannot talk or understand French. 
Why not? Have you ever seen a 
German, or an Italian, or a French- 
man ? If you have, I hope you were 
kind and civil to them. Don't forget 
that God tells us to be kind to stran- 
gers, and to do to others as we would 
they should do to us (Matt. vii. 12; 
Dent. z. 18, 19 ; Ezod. zzu. 21). If you 
were alone in a foreign land, how 
would you like people to behave to 
you ? But why don't people all talk 
alike, all speak the same language? 
Listen, and I will tell you. Once 
everybody understood one another. 
[Describe.] What did I tell you last 
Sunday about Noah and his sons? 
Well, they had a great many children 
and grandchildren, and at last they 
could not all live in one place — there 
would have been no room for them — 
and so some of them went to a laige 
plain in the land of Shinar (Gen. z. 9, 
10, 82 ; zi. 2). What is a plain ? I ez- 
pect it was a nice place near the river 
Euphrates; and they might have been 
yery g^ood and happy there, but they 
were wicked, they forgot all the les. 
sons they might have learnt from the 
history of the Flood. What lessons ? 
[Recapitulate.] And they were proud, 
and Ynbshed to make themselves very 
great — so great that they thought that 
even Gk)d would not be able to scatter 
them (ver. 4). What is it to scatter ? 
[Ezplain.] What had God done to 
the wicked people in Noah's time? 
Can He do everything ? Why ? Now, 
what do you think the inhabitants of 
the plain of Shinar resolved to do ? 
To build a g^reat city and tower. [De- 
scribe.] What would they build them 
of ? Th&j had no stones there, but 
they could make bricks (ver. 8). 
How ? Have you ever seen any bricks 
made ? Why are they burnt ? Why 
do we use mortar ? What is it made 
of ? So the city and the tower wer* 
begun. But who do you think was 
looking at the workers all the time? 
God. He was not pleased with them. 
Why not? Is there any hann in 
building cities and towers? {Ezplain.] 
(Ver. 6, 6.) How do yon think the 
Lord would stop their work ? Would 
some terrible aoddent happen ? No i 
in a moment He made them speak 
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different lang^aageB. [Explain: de« 
Boribe oonfasion.] Now they ooold 
not make each other nnderstand what 
they said. If one called for water, 
perhaps some one bronght him brioks : 
eyerjthing was in oonfasion. And so 
they separated into nations. [Ex- 
plain.] Those who spoke the same 
langaage went and liyed together, and 
that is the reason why people speak 
different languages now. I hope yoa 
will not get proud and oonoeited, and 
think yon can do everything, like these 
men did. I hope you will ask Gk>d'8 
blessing on your work, and try to 
please Him in it. . [Explain : illus- 
trate.] He likes to see people indus- 
trious, but He knew that the builders 
of the tower would only do harm with 
their city and tower, and help one 
another to act wiokedly (ver. 6), and 
BO He stopped their work. The tower 
was called Biekbel, or confusion. Why? 
And afterwards a Teiy large and 
wicked city, called Babylon, was built 
near it. Now one of the gpreat lessons 
I want you to learn to-day is to try 
to help each other to do right, and not 
to help each other to do wrong. 
[Illustrate by examples.] Tell me 
some more lessons^ Not to be proud j 
to remember that God can do eTery- 
thing; to ask His blessing on our 
work; to do nothing that He would 
not approve of. m. c. w. 

It is a curious circumstance that the 
Hexicans have preserved an accurate 
account of this visitation. — Fuller, 

The plains of Shinar are destitute 
of stones. By slime is meant bitumen. 
The language used in th6 seventh 
verse, " Let us go down," is a dear 
intimation of the plurality of persouB 
in the Deity.— B. T, 8. 0. 



FIOTUBES FHOM GENESIS. 

Thx Call oi Abrak. 

Gen. xii. 

I THINK that yon all know a little 
about Abram. Tell me something of 
his history. [Question.] Now, shaJl 
I tell you what his early home was 
Hkef (Gen. xi. 28» SI.) [Describe.] 
God teila ub one bad thing about 
Abram's father : he worshipped other 
gods (JoBhua xxiv. 2), not the true God. 
I don't know what names he called 
the gods he bowed down to^ bat how 



Bad to have forgotten to love and serve 
the Loid, who had kept Noah so 
safely in the ark! But the God of 
glory (Acts vii. 2) — why is He called 
that name? — ^intended Abram to be 
one of His own people, and so He made 
him willing to do what He told him. 
One day He said to him, " Get," ete. 
(ver. 1). That must have been a hatd 
command for Abram to obey — to leave 
his home, where he was very comfort, 
able, no doubt, and to g^ he did not 
know where (Heb. xi 8). But God had 
said, ** 1 will show thee a land " (ver. 
I), and that was enough for Abram. 
He believed that God would go with 
him, and take care of him, and so he 
was willing to leave home and friends 
for His sake. But Grod said some, 
thing else to Abram (ver. 2, 3). What 
would He make of him? A great 
nation. What would He give him? 
His blessing. What would he be? 
Great, and a blessing. Tell me those 
four promises sgain. Do you know 
what nation God spoke of ? [Explain: 
show how prophecy was fulfilled.] 
But God added something more (ver. 
3) . Whom would He bless ? Always 
remember to be kind to the Jews: 
they are God's ancient people. He 
loves them. IVay that they may be 
sorry for their wickedness in crucify- 
ing Jesus Christ, and that God may 
forgive them, and that they may 
believe that Jesus is their Saviour, 
and love and serve Him. Some Jews 
do so now. [Illustrate by an anec- 
dote.] There is a promise about JesuB 
in the third verse. [Question : ex- 
plain.] Who only can bless us all? 
Why would all people be blessed in 
Abntm? [Describe: explain.] What 
did Jesus come to do ? (Acts iii. 26 j 
iv. 12.) I hope you will be some of 
those whom He blesses. Tell me 
again all that God said to Abram (ver. 
1-3). Abram was like Noah; he did 
just what God told him (ver. 4). 
Why? They both had faith (Heb. 
ad. 7, 8), they believed what God said. 
What is faith? How do you think 
Abram, and his wife Sarah, and Lot, 
Journeyed ? How do you travel ? 
But there were no coaches, no traiuB, 
then. [Describe Eastern journeys: 
picture tents, camels, etc.] And when 
Abram got to Oanaan how did he live 
there ? Do yon think he had a house ? 
(Ver. 8.) Have you ever seen a gipsy's 
tent? [Desoribe Eastern tents.] 
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Ab^m hud a g^eat many fterrantt and 
oattl«^ m they c<Mtld not alvmya stay 
at one place. Why not P [Explain.] 
They moTed abont, first to one place, 
then to aaobher. Bat one thing they 
fit ways had everywhere — one thing 
they nerter f or^t to do. What waa 
that, do you think f I tainst tell yott 
They Uways had ftn altar. What is 
thatt^ What did I tell yon the other 
Sunday abont saorifioea ? Who ie onr 
Baorifioe. [Recapitnlate.] They never 
forgot to call on the name of the 
Lord (yer. 7, 8 ; iiii. 4, 18). What 
does that meanf Abtam always 
prayed to God, always asked Hli 
blessing wheiiBver he Went. I Wonder 
if yon do so. What is it to prayP 
Who hears prayers P WhyP Abram 
never forgot that he wonld not live 
here always, and he wished to have 
a certain home by-and-by — a home 
in a better land than Oanaan. Where P 
God does not tell yon to leave yonr 
hothes to go to a foreign country, hut 
He does ask you, if you love Him, to 
keep His commandments. Why sbonld 
yen love Him P Tell me some of His 
commandmeilB. {^Question.] And 
He promises you many good things 
too, like he did Abram. A Saviour, a 
blessing, tk home in the promised land. 
I ho|)e you will remember what I 
have told you about Abram \ and ask 
God to make you love and serve Him 
as he did. v. c. w. 

Hales supports the opinion of those 
who consider that Abram had two 
calls. The first in Ur (Acts vii. 2-4) ; 
the second as recorded in this chapter. 



PICTURES FROM GENESIS. 

Lot's Choice. 

Gen. xiii. 1-12. 
What did I tell you last Sunday about 
Abram P What kind of a man was 
heP What was his father P What did 
the Lord say to Abram when He called 
himP What did He promise himP 
What did Abram do P What did he 
believe? What should you learn from 
his history P Who came with him into 
the land of Canaan P Well, he and 
Lot lived very happily together for 
soihe timO) and God blessed them 
botfai and made them very ribh: they 
had a great lot of cattle, and a gceal 
many servantib. [Desotibe.] Lot 



ought to hatto thought it a very great 
happiness for Him to Ufo with good 
Abram. Why? Don't forget what 
a mercy it is to have pious friends and 
teachers. Why? [Explain.] They 
cannot save your souls indeed, they 
oahnot make you love what is rlghti 
but they can, and do, tell you of the 
loving Saviour, and of His command- 
ments. I hope you will pay attention 
to their words [illustrate], and ask 
jSod to give you His Holy Spirit to 
help yon to profit by them. [Explain.] 
Don't be vexed when they give you 
good adrice : remember that they card 
for year souls. But Lot and Abram 
did not live together all their lives» 
I will tell you why. Their ser- 
vants qnanelled. You know they 
both had much cattle, and they wanted 
a great deal of grass for them. 
Abram's servants thought that Lot's 
servants took too much for their 
beasts, and Lot's servants most likely 
thought just the same about Alnram's; 
and BO they quarrelled. [Explain 
Eastern mode of life.] How sad! 
(Ver. 5-7; James iii. 14-18.) They 
were, like a great many children now, 
who always want to have, the best 
place, the best book, the best food 
[illustrate by examples] — who are 
alwaf s making quarrels. How much 
harm they do I If it had not been for 
these troublesome servante Lot and 
Abram might never have parted. 
Abram did not like qnanc^S) he knew 
that they displeased his God $ he was 
very soity to see his servante behave 
so badly, and so he said to Lot) *' Let," 
eto. (ver. 8). What kind, wise words I 
[Question,] What did he mean by 
" We be brethren *' ? (Ver. 8.) It is % 
terrible thing when relations quarrel 
(Prov. xviii. 19). I hope yott will not 
quarrel with your brothers and sisters 
at home. Don't forget what Abram 
said to Lot. Try to say like him, 
" We won't have any qnarzels." Re- 
member that Jesus says, "Blessed are 
the peacemakers." Why? What 
shaU they h^ balled ? (Matt. v. 9.) 
But Abram was Willing to give up 
tomething to prevent a qoa^rrel. What 
do you think he Said to Lot ? " U 
not," etc* (ver. 9). What did he m^an ? 
He meant that Lot might chodse what 
he liked beaU and he would take what 
ifaA left. Who wai the eld^ Lot or 
Abram ? Who ought to havid dioi^en r 
How ndselfish AbtwoBL Wast (PhU. ii. 
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8, 4.) Did Lot Bny, ''No, I will not 
choose, 1 do not wAnt tho best ground/* 
No, I am i^raid Lot was rather ooyet- 
ottB. He thought a groat ddal abobt 
getting rich. He looked (rer. 10) all 
aroand him, and he datr suoh a bean* 
tiful plain (what in a plain ?), full of 
tinaes, and grean pasturoB, and thid 
tiver J\[krdan flowing through it. 
"What a niOia plaoe/' thought he) 
" Ho^ mooh grass thetis will 4)0 for 
VLj oaltls [ver. B],and plenty of water 
for them to drink." And so he tehose 
to go thero. Perhaps yon think he 
made a good choice — ^that he was a 
wise man: bat he was hot. I will 
tell yon why. The people who lived 
in that plaid #ere very wicked (ver. 
13), those who lived in the towns ol^ 
Bodoni and Gomorrah were the worst 
bf them all: they never worsfaippod 
God there, they never) like Abram, 
ccJIed npon His name. Nothing bnt 
widcedness went on there all day 
long( they boasted of their sins (Isa. 
iii. 9), they were proad, and idle, and 
nnkind (Etek. zvi. 40), sinners bet<>re 
the Lord exceedingly. Was that a 
good place for Lot to go to P Did he 
go there to warn them of their dan- 
ger^fo ttooh them aboat God P Why 



didh^ go? He mad« a f>ad choice, 
did he not? Don't forget that yoii 
can make bad choices too. [Illns- 
tr-ate by examples Which childr^en can 
understand.] When you choose tt> go 
with bad boys and girls, instoad of 
with good oneS) when yon ai« idl^ 
instead of learaihg abo«it t^oA, when 
Von wast« Sunday in pUiy o^ WOk*lr> 
instead of coming to sohool attd 
ehnrch, when yon ohoom to serve the 
devil, instead of setvihg the kind 
Saviour, yon mako bad choicos. NoW 
tell me some good ones (Joshua Xkiv* 
IB), t^^ ^^^ chilcl name one.] 1 
hope God will incline your hearts tO 
choose to serve Him. Poor Lot, he 
made a sad mistake. I will tell yon 
some more about him next Sunday. 
Now tell me what yoti have reamed 
to-day. To be thankful fbr good 
friends and teaichara; to mind what 
they say; not to quarrel, to make 
petkCB ; not always to want the best of 
everything; not to do wrong things 
to get rion ; not to go ix) bad people ; 
to oare most about serving God, and 
about your souls* Now let ns ask God 
to help you to think of all tlds during 
the week. 

Iff. c. w. 



LESSONS FOR SEHWR CLASSES. 



STUDtBS IN ST. JOflN. 
Tnft S&feAb OP LipiB. 
St. John vi. 47-68. 
HistoricaX comtectioii. — Jesus had just 
miraculously fed the five thousand 
assembltd on a plain sloping down to 
tho uoHh-eaatem shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, pnodtacing aa impression that 
He was ''that Prophet that should 
come into the world," Bat^ seeing 
that Jewish pride was ready to md^ 
Him a king, He bade His disciples 
row ba<>k to Capernaum, dismissed 
the xhultitade, and went up into a 
mountain alone to pray. The disci- 
ples, however, were in peril, and Jesus 
drew near to them on the sea. It was 
nighty and Jesus seemed like a ghost $ 
bnt Ho said, "It is I; be not afraid." 
The next day the whole tegion round 
about flocked to him» attracted by tha 
miracle of the da^ preceding. Pel?' 
ceivii%, however that their great 
desire was for "loaves and fishes" 



(John vi. 26), He prfeached tfcem a 
niiemorable discourse npc^ Himself as 
the Bread of life. This disbourfiN» 
*Wus i^ivOh in the sybag^© bf Oaper- 
natim» iu the spring of the year, about 
the time of the Passover (ver. 69). 

Ver. 47. FsKlv, v^V-il^f, f «a^ ufito 
y&uh Bee iii. 6, aud the exposition of 
it alt^ady given. Hete, as tfaetid and 
always, the formttla introduces state- 
ments of most solemn import, and 
demands for them tho most reverent 
attention. May we begiu <^e study 
of ihii lesson in unfh. a spirit as the 
wotds bespeak, tismembering that the 
Loird Is speaking, and to us. H^ titat 
heliemth on pnto] me. Here> ai 
throughout the Scripturos, and es^ 
pedkUy the New Tostament, f&itH 
is tAade the ttSot of Christian: life-^ 
the fandamautal, distihgtedshing ohar- 
acteristio of the Lord's discipleSi 
Christians are "believoti9.*' This faith 
is nob the mere conviction of judg- 
ment that Christ is wliat He claimed 
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to be. It i0 alfo the taking of ChriBt 
to be for ns what He offers to be; and 
thns it ia the attaohment of oniselTes 
to Him, to be for Him what He re. 
quizes. It is the acceptanoe of Christ 
as onr Lord and Sayionr, and the snr- 
render to Christ in loyal, worshipful 
derotion. Thus it is the bond of union 
between Christ and Christ's, and 
the condition of all that fulness of 
manifold gracioos life coming from 
the union. It ia not a single separate 
act done at the start and not con. 
tinned — once for all wnn;ight, and 
then left behind as history merely. It 
is perpetual, continuous, not to be 
intexTupted — the constant, present 
condition of a present life. Hence 
the words, ''he that believeth,** or, 
more exactly, ''is belieying/' «.e., all 
the time — not <'he that did believe.'* 
Hath evwlaatvng Ufa, The same Qreek 
word is translated sometimes, as here, 
" eyerlasting/' and more often " etern- 
al/' Bee Matt. xzv. 46. This life is 
called "eternal," in contrast with our 
bodily, animal life, which is brief, 
coming soon to an end, fading like a 
flower, vanishing like the mist. Its 
difference in continuance, howeyer, is 
due to its difference in nature. Eternal 
life is spiritual, the union of man's 
spirit to GK)d in holy lore ; and hence 
a union in its nature fitted to endure 
while spirit endures. The death which 
stands contrasted with this Ufe is also 
spiritual, and consists in man's un- 
broken enmity to God (Ephes. ii. 1| 
Eom. viii. 7). This '* eternal Ufe" the 
believer "hath," not simply "shall 
have." Sometimes, indeed, it is spoken 
of as though wholly future, just as 
our sonship is ; but in many passage 
the life and the sonship are spoken of 
as present. The reason is, that, in its 
inner nature, the Christian's ezperienoe 
of God on earth is the same that it 
will be in heaven, while yet the full 
perfection of that experience is a thing 
of the future. There is one unbroken 
life, but two greatly dissimilar stages 
— a germinal state, and a perfected 
state. I am that [the] Brwd of l(fs. 
The bread, that sustains life, referring 
to rer. 86, which in turn refers back 
to ver. 80, 81, and the whole com- 
parison suggested by the miracle of 
feeding the multitude. SeelKstortcal 
CowMC^im^. Christ taught ns in iii, 
8-17 that Christian life is always 
origiaated by God, and never by the 



man himself. Here we are taught 
that man does not by himself sustain 
the life when originated. We are 
utterly dependent on Christ, as truly 
as the branch upon the parent stocl^ 
or the body on its food. For like as- 
sertions by Christ, which carry the 
claim of oonsoious Deity, see viii. 12 ; 
xi. 25; xiv. 6; xv. 1. Ver. 49. Y<mr 
faXherg. Bef erring to their own words 
in ver. 81* They boastfully said, Our 
fathers. Jesus says. Yes, yofwr fathers 
— ^those whom you resemble — eating 
manna, indeed, but dying; and dying 
in judgment for sin. His Father was 
in a special sense God. See ver. 41, 
42, 45, 46. Did eat mam/na in the toiU 
d&mesi. They demanded such a sign 
from Jesus as was given through 
Moses in the manna (ver. SO, 31), thns 
casting contempt on His miracle of 
the loaves, on His other works, and 
especially on His divine teaching. 
They wanted mere temix>ral good, and 
would hold to Christ only in case He 
gave them that, and only for that. 
And a/re dead, Jesus thus shows them 
from their own reference what worth- 
less desires and ambitions move them. 
The temporal perishes, and they perish 
whose whole good is temporal. A mere 
temporal saviour is something in. 
finitely less and lower than tiieir 
needs — than the needs of mankind. 
Ver. 60. This is the "bread which 
Cometh dovm from heaA>en, This verse 
means that the bread which is really 
from heaven, and which was only 
symbolised by the literal materiid 
manna that came down from the 
visible heavens, is a bread such in 
nature as to sustain a spiritual and 
eternal life — to satisfy, not the wants 
of a perishable body, but of the im- 
perishable soul; that God therefore 
had from the beginning been pointing 
men, and especially the Jews, to this 
inlbiitegood,of which His self-righteous 
critics and foes seemed not to have 
the faintest suspicion. Having thus 
told them of what kind of bread man 
has need. He goes on again to tell 
them where only they can find it» 
Yer. 61. I am the Uving bread which 
came down from hea/oen. Bread which 
is alive and makes alive, which not 
only seemed to be, but which waa, from 
heaven. " This bread, the great need 
of man, this I am." Jf (my man eaX 
of this bread, "Any man," whether 
Jew or Gentile-— universaL Very often 
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!■ this feature of the absolute nniver- 
sality of the gfospel made prominent. 
Bat a man most *'eat/' showing that 
to be sayed we are to be onx^yes 
actiye; to reoeiye, aooept, and obey. 
Christ; and not sit still, saying, "If 
I am to be sayed, I shall be saved." 
This eating is only another name for 
faith. See on ver. 47. He shall liv$ 
for ever. Contrast between the speedy 
death of those who ate manna, and 
the endless life of belierers. Bodily 
death does indeed come to the Chris, 
tian, as to others. Bnt this does not 
end the soul's trtie life — nay, it is but 
a step forward into a fuller life^ It is 
easier to understand this since we 
have seen our Lord come from the 
tomb and ascend intp the skies. And 
the bread that I will give is My fleshy 
which I vjill give for the Ufe of the 
world. He has said that He is the 
Bread ci life. He here tells how He 
hecomes bread. He g^yes His flesh, 
in the surrender of His life, as the 
paschal lamb became food by being 
slain as a sacrifice. The cross is in 
His yiew. His sacrificial death is 
before Him. He was to bear the sins 
"of the world;" to become for the 
world — ^the whole world — a Sayiour. 
"By His stripes are we healed." 
Ver. 52. How com this Mem give us His 
flesh to eat? As much perplexed as 
was Nicodemus in regard to the new 
birth; as mach as are those now to 
whom the cross is an offence, because 
they cannot see how justice can be 
satisfied for our sins in the offering of 
a sinless Substitute< Suppose one 
cannot see how it is — ^must he there- 
fore reject God's testimony that it is P 
Ver. 53. VeriVy, verily, I swy tmto you. 
Unbelief confronted with emphatic 
aflSrmation. Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of mem, amd drink His hlood. 
He does not try to explain how, but 
affirms more pointedly the fact. He 
makes it a personal thing, and warns 
them that they must find Ufe in Him, 
or find it not at all. Instead of soften, 
ing His assertion. He makes it more 
offensiye by declaring that they must 
drink His blood. This, to a Jew, was 
a shocking statement, taken literally, 
as the law forbade the drinking of 
blood. Their blindness was that of 
sinful unbelief ; and so, the more madly 
they fought against His claims, the 
more He insisted on them, witii no 
attempt at explanation. We «ee the 



impotence of man in his fight against 
Qod, and the majestio immoyableness 
of God dashing back the waves ci 
human wrath. The mention of the 
blood is a clearer intimation of His 
death. Ver. 54. Whoso eateth, etc. The 
truth which underlies these words lies 
as the basis of the bread and wine of 
the Lord's Supper. I will raise him 
up at the last day. The resurrection, 
in which the eternal life comes to its 
full rights and manifestation. These 
Jews believed in the resurrection, but 
did not believe that in Jesus they wei^ 
to find it ; and least of all that it was 
through His death that the eternal 
life, completed in resurrectioD, was to 
have place. Meat indeed, etc. G^enuine 
meat, genuine drink, as contrasted 
with the manna, which was only sym- 
bol. The material was shadow; the 
spiritual, substance. Ver. 56. Dwelleth 
in Me and I in him. Mutual indwell, 
ing — one of the most precious truths 
of Scripture and of experience. How 
totally unlike, how infinitely above, 
mere imitation of Christ! In faith 
we have a union with Christ whidi is 
vital. Ver. 57, 58. The union of 
Christ and Christ's is here put in the 
strongest light, and the results of it 
again put in sublime contrast with 
mere earthly good. If we turn to 
the fifteenth chapter of John, we find 
the Saviour teaching this same doc- 
trine of union with Him by the simili. 
tude of the vine and its branches. 
There, as here, He shows that the 
union is to be both vital and voluntary. 
Because vital, its absence implies 
spiritual death : its presence, life, and 
the same life that was in Jesus — a 
pure, bvely and loving, right and 
righteous life--a life all the fuller and 
strongfer the closer and more perfect 
the union, as the life of the branch is 
at its best only in case its union with 
the trunk be complete, only as the 
strength of a man be full when he 
partakes to the full of proper food. 
It is a vohmtary union, and therefore 
we have something to do — ^living not 
merely for Christ, but in Him— ^t «n 
Him, and then /or Him. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

This is ths Chkut. 

St. John vii. 40-4,1. 

Historical connection. — The last time 

JeBos iraa in Jemsalem iras at the 
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becking of the impa^nt man kf ^^ 
Pool d BetheBda (y. &-15). At that 
time, the Jewish rulers deternuned to 
put Him to death (y. 10-18). A year 
and a half has passed since then, fall 
p| eyepts belonging tp the ministry of 
Christ in Galilee, But ncpr Christ is 
onoe more in Jerusalem, for the Feast 
of Tahernaoles, oQonrring dnring the 
last of September and part of Octo- 
ber, is at hand (vii. 2). Contrary to 
the wishes of His brethren, who, in a 
a spirit of pnrely worldly wisdom, 
wished Him to show Himself openly 
in «(ejrasalem as the ecolesiastioal pentre 
of the world (ver. 3, 4), Jesas tells 
them that His time '^is not fully come," 
and bids them go up to the feas^ 

^ (ver. 6, 9). When they "were gone 
HP, then went He also up," imattended, 
and possibly on an unnsnal route (ver. 
10). After His arriyQl H^ y(&^i into 
the Temple and taught (yer. 14, 28). 
His enemies, and particx^arly the 
7harisee9, made repeated attempts \q 
f^rrest Him, but failed : fox the o^cerer 
they sept returned, spying, "l^eye^T 

. man spake hke this M9,n.** 

Th^ Feast of TcibernacleA. Compare 
Ley. ipciii. 16, 34-43; Dept. T^i. 13-15; 
Num. xxix. 12-38 j Devit. xxxi. 10-13 } 
Keh> yiii. iVom these passages we 
learn that the feast was one of the 
three great annnai national festiyitie^ 
at wlSoh 8^1 the males not proyi- 
dentially preyent?d wpre to oome to 
Jerusalem ; that it was a harvest tes. 
tiyal ; that it was also oommemorative 
pspeoially of the wanderings in the 
wUdemess; and hence was obseryed 
in green booths, temporarily erected iv^ 
the open oourts, squares, streets, oiq 
the fiat house-topib aqd wherever place 
eoold be fo^nd for the booths j that 
throughout the eight days special saori- 
^ces were offered, but that the ^st 
9.nd eighth days were specially sacred i 
a^d that among the other exercises the 
reading of the Boripturesi p^iblioly w£^ 
specially e¥U Pined. It was qi^ thq 
eighth, the Ws.t great day of t^s 
lesti^ali that Jesus had been te%chi9g 
the pfopie, gathered, as they were, 
from every qi|^rter (ver. 37). He 
closed His instructions, which were a 
testimony to His own nature %a4 office 
as the Son of God and Saviour of 
men, with the majesMe invitation to 
all souls thinty far the water of 
eternal Uf e tq come to 9im ^d dri^ 
(y^. 37-3»). [Cl»p. iv, 1- 4W jei:^ 



40. Maifky of ihep^oph tlket^ore. ^he 
Qreel^ word here translated '' peoplcj" 
is nearly equivalent to onr wpj^d 
''crowd i" that ii^ a mere mass or 
multitude of individuals.promiscuously 
mingled. It thus aptly designates the 
mixed multitude who were at the 
feast and heard Christ, especially in 
distinction from the Jewish authorities 
who were plotting and seeking Christ's 
destruction (ver. 32, 45). The word 
" many," standing as it does in relation 
to "others,'* and "some," following, 
indicates the general prevalence of 
the first opinion. When they heard, 
piterally, "having heard"] thi^ say- 
ing. "This saying," most naturally, 
would mean the loud, earnest invi- 
tation in yer. 37, 38. But the best 
authorities prefer the reading, " these 
sayings" (or words). The reference, 
then, is to the entire discourse given 
at the feast.- They had been impress- 
ed not merely by the final call, but by 
all His previous words of life and 
power. Boid, ^ore exactly, were say- 
^g'l that is, after thf^ discourse pro- 
ceeded to make this remark, and kept 
mS^ their oonvers^tion to thi^t effect, 
yis!.. Of a tK^t1^ this is the Pvaphet. 
Comp. i. ^0, 21, which shows the in- 
terpretation currently put upon certain 
pi^ssages of the Old Testament. " The 
Prophet " here is the one promised in 
Pent, xviii. 15, who it thus appears 
was expected not to be the Mesysiah, 
bi^t another and different person. We 
can hardly wonder that from the pro, 
phetic shadows concerning Christ, the 
Jews failed tp copceive accurately the 
thing shadowed. They were right i^ 
taking Jesqs to V^ that Frpphet, but 
wrong in taking that Prophet to bp 
other thp.n the Christ (ver. 45-47) • 
Yer- 4;. Others [than the "many *';i 
said, [werp saying], Th\s is^ the Christ^ 
The words, "Christ" from the Grepk, 
and "Messi£^'' from the Hebrew, 
each mean anointed. The Christ, or 
the Messiah, is thus the Anointed One. 
The high-priest, tlie prophet, and t^e 
king, wero oach set apart to their 
respectiyp o0aces by tjt^e solemn rite of 
s^Lointing with oil, in token pf the 
sp^tu^l graces required for the proper 
d^charge of the dntie£( belongm^ to 
ihqse office«^ and supposed to be un. 
parted to the person^ thns aAbinte4 
it Kings xix. lis J Ley.iv. 3, 5, 16 
1 Sftip?, ii 10^ 36; :?^ii. % 5; ^vi. 6; 
^?iy, ft ;Q, et^). Jt ^9^K !^9^fi^^i 
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the king W&o ims ttiott often trailed 
the anointed, aei it was the kingly 
office fchat seemed mosb to engross the 
nation's atteiitioti ftad eotnmand its 
admiration. Hence *' the ChrisV' *' ^ 
Messiah," *' the Ano|iited One," whose 
coming they so eagerly awaited, was 
to their nund the Kmg, the royals 
mighty Head ol the nation. Deliverer 
of the peopb, Conqueror of the 
heathen, invested with worldly splen. 
door and power, and restoring— and 
more than restoring — Israel to all th^ 
gloiy whioh attended the reign of 
Solomon. Under the Eoman yoke, a 
foreign, heathen power, no wond^ 
they, in their spiritual blindness, longed 
most for the promised king. It saen^ 
that some took Jesus to be this king^ 
though not nearly as many as regarded 
Him merely as "the Prophet ; " for th^ 
latter were *'many," and the former, 
were only "others." There was in 
the personal appearance, word^ an4 
history of Jesus far more that fitted 
the Jews' idea of prophet than of 
king. Yet, also^ above all this were 
those works, that self-assertion, evea 
to the claim of being the Son of God> 
that wondrous authority of speeishj 
calling all men. to come to Him for 
eternal life, and so find in Him aU 
promised blessings shadowed in past 
history. These things most fastened 
themselves on the attention of some* 
and to them seemed to bespeak rather 
inherent original sovereignty and 
kingship than mere prophetic char, 
acter. That He was Prophet of course 
these also saw and owned: but that 
He was also more, even a rqyal Pro. 
phet, and the King who had been the 
desire of all Israd, including the pro. 
phets — this was their thought, and 
this the ri^t thought. Yet probably 
few who then said and argued it had 
any even faint conception of the nature 
of Christ's kingly authority and sway* 
Even the apostles ebnld not understand 
it till the day of Pentecost, and but 
partially even then. But some [or 
"others"] said, [for] Shall [doth] 
Christ come out of Qalilee f The 
Greek carries almost exactly the f ol" 
lowing sense : Ko, not the Christ $ for 
— don't you know? — ^the true Christ 
doesn't originate in Galilee^ as this 
Jesus did. The question in Greek has 
a f wm whioh implies that i| must be 
answered in the negative, and it begins 
with » particle meaning for, irHioh 



ref^Bira to the i^f^posite ojKfffoA, A&d 
introdubei a f lu)t whioh proved ib H\9d, 
It wus liot^ theref oi:«, a tnere question 
fot information^ ot even tl dOubt) bat 
one of sn o{>posing and oontrbdifBterjr 
party) a pKHy thatuconted the notiote 
that that Jeeufl was really the niajefiti^ 
King of pro^hec^, the Hope of IsMiel. 
There is a terrible eiimestheiB) a bortt 
trtAthAilt)itti&m^i in the words. 



8TUDIBS IN ST, JOHN. 
This is this Christ. 
St. John vli. 4»-46. 
Ysht 4f2 eipands the bbjeetlon alw 
ready giv^n in the question. Hath 
wot thJB Seiripture satd. "ScHpthre** 
here is of course only the Old Testa* 
i&ie&t, as no t>art tyt the Netr Testkiment 
was written till after this timev The 
Pharli&ees, some of whom xirobabfy 
wers in the orowd, and led thin faetioii 
of earnest opposers, praded themselves 
on thdr knowledge df Soripture and 
reverence for its authority. Ghrisf; 
always approved their regard fbr iScrip* 
tore, but often showod the f&lseness Of 
theilr pretended reverence, and- yet 
mere of their interpretations. Th(it 
Christ Cometh of the need of Daijid^ ahd 
out of the town of Bethlehem Y etc. 
Bef erring tO the predictions ih Mloah 
y. 2 } Isa. zi. 1 \ Jer. udii. 5. Notice 
ih the bust of tiv»ae xMiesaget the eha. 
raoter of king em|>ha8iBed. t'hat 
Bethtehem wis Ddvid's ei^ly hotne, 
dohbtless his native place, We are 
taught in 1 Sam. :tvi* They seem thus 
to have been ignorant of the f iJict that 
Christ wai born ^t Bethlehem, of the 
family of David $ and also to have 
beem ignorant of that in the Old Testa* 
ment which pointed to the Galilean 
origin. See Matt. iv. 13-16, and ii. 
28. The former passage quotes ^x>m 
Isa. iz. 1, 2. The latter finds in the 
prophets ft lefeienoe to Naeareth. 
I^busset remarks on it: "The best 
eZplanation of the origin of this name 
[Naaareth and Naaarene] appear to be 
that whioh traces it to the [Hebrew] 
word netzer^ in Isa. xi. 1 — ^the small 
Twig, Sprout, or Sucker, which the 
prophet there says shall come forth 
from the btem (or rathisr Mump) of 
Jesse, the firanoh whiOh should fruc- 
tify from his rootsi This little town 
ef Nara9ireth, mention^ beitheir \A the 
Old Xestanmnt nob io: Jottophhs. Wad^ 
probiskbly so called fr^m its insijl&ifiw 
caaoe^ft weak twig ^ donttiist to k 
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Btaielj tree, and a ipeoial oofiteaipt 
seemed to rert npon it (Jt^m i. 46)." 
ThnB is the predietioB made to refer 
to the SayioDr^t birth and life at 
Kacareth, asid the hamiliatioiitypifled 
in the nameaod oharaoter of the place. 
Yer. 48. A divition among the peopU 
heeaute qf JETtm. Aa jnat deaoribed— - 
ohieflj into three parties, which, as we 
saw» were narrowed to two, the 
friendly party and the hostile party, 
the lattor headed by the Pharisees, and 
especially those in authority. The 
dirision because of Christ is just as 
marked and decided and actire to-day 
as then, and on a far greater scale ; 
for the eyes of the world are on Him, 
and the ears of the world are open to 
hear Him, and the lips and the pens of 
the world are stimng in conflictixig at. 
teranoes for and against Him. NeTcr 
before were there so many books writ- 
ten about Christ. Yer. 44. Some of them. 
Doubtless the third party, or at least 
its leaders, not " the officers " in rer. 
45. Would howe taken Him, Desired 
to arrest Him, or forcibly seise upon 
Him. There was profound feeling 
naturally, for the claim of Jesus was 
and is one which takes hold on the 
deepest, highest, broadest, greatest 
interests of man, Jew or Gentile, na- 
tion or individual, of whateyergfenera- 
tion. Not' to be moved is proof of 
stupid insensibiliiy, more discreditable, 
if possible, than the intense, false, 
blind zeal of hating Pharisees. No 
mam, laid hands on Hi/m. Bestrained, 
either by the fear of the favouring 
many, or by a certain majesty in the 
bearing of Christ, or miraculously by 
the hand of Gk)d, or by all combined. 
Yer. 46, 46. See ver. 82. The chief 
priests and Pharisees here are the 
Sanhedrim, the supreme national coun- 
cil. The officers did not share their 
masters' hate, and hence their impres- 
sion and answer. Most true was it 
that never man sx>ake as did Christ. 
It is not strange that even the officers 
of the Sanhedrim should have been 
filled with wonder and awe. Unlike 
all mere prophets and apostles, Jesus 
spoke from and of Himself, out of His 
own consciousness, as the Divine Be- 
deemer. His words have thus a com- 
prehensive fulness of meaning, and an 
immediate self-evidencing power un^. 
known to other words of Scripture, 
though not more truly the ifokiB of 
God than is aU Scripture. 



STUDDBS W ST. lOHK. 

BOKDAOI OB FbBSDOM? 

Bt. John Tin. 28. 

Mroduictory, — The .conflict between 
the rulers of the Jews and Jesus con- 
tinues, but their rage is powerless, for 
His thne of snffering at their hands 
has not come. Until Qod in His pro- 
vidence is ready, man cannot hasten 
the desired condemnation. The Feast 
of the Tabernacles is not yet over, and 
Jesus teaches without restraint, yet 
not without opposition, in the Temple. 
He utters a testimony to Himself as 
the Light Of the world (ver. 12-20), 
announces the inevitable consequences 
of unbelief (ver. 21-24), and the free- 
dom from b<mdage that follows a belief 
of the truth ; for the service of sin is 
bondage ever, while the service of God 
is the truest liberty. But this liberty 
becomes intelligent only through a 
knowledge of divine truth. (See ver. 
82.) 

Yer. 28. This verse introduces us 
into the midst of a colloquial discourse 
in the Temple. In the above note, the 
stetement that ''the Feast of the 
Tabernacles is not yet over" must 
not be taken too strictly. Our last 
lesson dealt with the discoorse which 
was on the last day of the festival 
(vii. 87), and to-day's discourse was 
on the day following (viii. 2). Yet 
multitudes of the visitors at the feast 
may have staid over, and been present 
in the temple on the next day. There 
would have been thus a practical con- 
tinuance of the festival. Then said 
Jesus wnio them. "Then," or more 
exactly, ''therefore," because of the 
ignorance of Christ's previous words 
(ver. 27), He proceeded to say further. 
When ye hawe liftedup the Son of man, 
'^'The Son of man," as shown in former 
lessons, was the favourite title by 
which Christ referred to Himself, ap- 
pearing as it does in the Gk>spels in 
this use some fifty times, but never 
used of Him by others except once by 
the dying Stephen (Acts vii. 56), 
and possibly once in Bevelation. 
It designates Him as true man, as 
universal man, as representative 
man, as the second Adam; and its 
use by Christ in preference to the 
title " the Son of God," shows how on 
earth His heart was more intent on 
binding Himself to men in order to 
lift them up with Him than to lift 
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Himself up to the height of His just 
rights i^ order to be admired by them. 
How fitly then does the title here 
occnr in His referenoe to His death, 
whioh was the lowest condescension, 
and the snpreme act by which He was 
to exalt man ! For the words, " lifted 
np," do here, as in iii. 14, refer to His 
crucifixion. This end of His ministry 
He clearly saw at the beginning of 
His ministry, as indicated in His 
baptism, and never lost sight of during 
His ministry. Jesus says, " Te have 
lifted np," thus perhaps for the first 
time publicly announcing the authors, 
as well as the manner of His death. 
He had before charged these same 
hostile Jews with seeking to kill Him, 



but He now assures them that they 
will succeed. There is something sub. 
lime and awful in this calm, deliberate, 
direct, authoritafcive, divine confront- 
ing of His malignant persecutors with 
such a declaration; laying bare to 
them and to all their settled Batanio 
purpose, the certainty of its accomp. 
Ushment, and His own and God's 
consent to that accomplishment, even 
though it strike down Himself — to its 
accomplishment, and yet to its utter 
defeat and triumphant reversal in its 
very accomplishment; because thus 
He is in reality " lifted up," exalted 
to be Saviour and King — Saviour for 
all, king over all — all, even those who 
thus " lift Him up." 



IN AQE. 



Aged ones in sorrow 

Oft are filled with joy. 
As from Christ they borrow 

Glimmerings from on high. 
On His arm reclining 

They can sweetly rest, 
Till heaven's morn is shining 

O'er their peaceful breast. 



Health is now decaying. 

Strength begins to fail,. 
Memory oft is straying. 

Vision groweth pale j 
Yet, while here remaining. 

Let us constant prove, 
Still new treasures gaining 

From the fields of love. 



"JESUS LEADS ME: " AN ADDRESS. 



Is this your experience? You need 
some one to lead you as you pass along 
the pilgrimage of life. Don't you think 
jou do ? The little child, when in a 
strange place, usually likes to hold the 
hand of some trusty person, a parent 
or elder brother or sister, and feel that 
he has a guide. The youth who is 
seeking em|)loyment, and is somewhat 
discouraged because he cannot find 
readily a suitable or a remunerative 
position, is pleased to have some 
person of influence say, " Come on — 
I will help you." The housewife, who 
occasionally is troubled because the 
dinner does not quite suit her husband, 
is wonderfully cheered if she has a 
visit just then from her mother or an 
experienced aunt who pleasantly says, 
"Let me help you a little." The 
merchant, mechanic, or professional 
man, is not usually so independent 
that he scorns advice. There are times 
in his life when clouds overshadow his 
way and things look crooked, and then 
be is rejoiced to have some superior 



friend, one superior in mind or posi. 
tion or wealth, step forward and say, 
" This is the way." The strongest are 
Bometimes weak, the most intelligent 
are in perplexity, those usually oonfi. 
dent are timid. They need a leader. 

If this principle holds true in social 
and business life, why should it not 
prevail also in the spiritual world? 
It does. Every Christian is strongest 
when he feels weakest, because tiien 
he looks away from himself with all 
his weaknesses and infirmities and 
sees Christ. What a comfort is this 
to the suffering disciple ? It matters 
next what g^ves him sorrow, if through 
his tears he sees the great Guide wa&. 
ing before him, he can move steadily 
forward, and maintain a stout heart 
although afflicted with trembling 
limbs. 

An aged and humble Christian was 
lately near her journey's end, and has 
since passed away to her heavenly 
home. Her life had been a quiet, 
trustful one. For many years she 
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had been a consistent follower of the 
blessed Savioor. Wae It strange that 
near life's close she had a delightful 
experience of .the power of divine 
grace ? To a beloved friend standing 
near her bedside she said, "How 
bright your eyes shine ! Ko, it is not 
you, but my Saviour I see. I have no 
fear of death. It did seem all dark a 
little while ago, but now it is light. 
Jesus is here. I see Him. He leads 
me:' 

Could anything be sweeter than this 
confidence P Was it a delusioh P Pe- 
Jightf al delusion I May it be ours in 



the hour of bodily disaolutio©! Ko» 
it is no delusion. It is one of the 
grandest verities and certainties of 
human experience. The Christian life 
is a reality to which the greatest, 
wisest, and best of our race have borne 
full and willing testimony. That life 
is essentially a life of trust. The ob. 
jeot of that trust is Christ. From the 
beginning to the end of his earthly 
course the pious man has his eye in 
affection aa well as confidence upon 
his Saviour, and his cherished though^ 
is *< He leads me," 
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POLITENESS. 



Whether it be an art, or a vir- 
tue, or both, politdoess is a comely 
tUiDg, and icflaential witbal. 
There is scope for its development 
in the Sunday-school. 

Everybody does not enjoy the 
training of a fashionable boarding- 
school, aad those who do are not 
always police. Neither is ''society 
miners " a synonym fox genuine 
courtesy. It often means varnished 
hypocrisy, or smirking selfishness. 
A cultared and Christian home is 
perhaps the best school for true 
politeness. It is i^ the natare of 
religious sentiments and training 
to soften and refine the manners 
which are thus the outcome of a 
loving heart. One of the legitimate 
fruits of grace is graceful behaviour. 
But cultured Christian homes do 
not abound. The next best thing 
is a well-ordered Sunday-school. 
Why should we not give more 
thought to the injunction, **Be 
courteous," in the whole conduct 
of the school? It would certainly 
lubricate the work, and elevate the 
tone, and strengthen the bonds 
of mutual fellowship among teach- 
ers, officers, and scholars wonder- 
fully. 



In this matter the leaven must 
work from above downwards. Be- 
ginning with the superintendent, 
every teacher is interested to make 
the school a nursery of politeness^ 
as well as piety. The superintend-) 
ent nejed not assume the tones of* 
the military drill-room to secure 
order ; gentler accents are just as 
efiectual, and a smile carries more 
weight than a frown in the long run. 
The grace of hand -shaking between 
teacher and class, both i^ meeting 
and parting, is npt to he lightly 
valued ; ^and the welcoming grasp 
of the stranger's hand is not 
thrown away* With unruly scholars 
the charm of kindly manners and 
pleasant tones is almost as great as 
tliat of music over the passionate. 
A rudeness that defies severity and 
laaghs at sharp rebuke will soften 
with shame beneath the influence 
of patient and persistant courtesy. 

The rule of politeness will forbid 
the librarian, or any one else, in- 
terrupting a teacher when he hag 
fixed the attention of his class, ex- 
cept under a necessity ; and it will 
prevent a teacher from allowing the 
work going on in his class to intrude 
by its loudness or confusio;* upon 
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the domain of the neigbbooriDg 
classes. 

I need hardly say that politeness 
requires the teacher and scholar to 
close doors quietly, and tread the 
floor softly, and abstain from fuss 
or flurry generally in coming and 
going through the schoolroom. 
Politeness wSl require not only a 
kindly recognition among the teach- 
' ers who have been long enough in 
the school to feel at home, but an 
especial consideration shown to the 
new teacher and the new scholar, 
who often feel embarrassed and 
lonely, except some one takes the 
pains to introduce them and put 
them at their ease. I have known 
new teachers to go for months 
without recognition by a majority 
of the other teachers, till belieying 
themselves unwelcome they have 
resigned. There may be great 
contrasts in the social position of 
different teachers, but in the school- 
room they occupy one plane, and 
any leaning toward caste is to be 
reprehended. 

Where a teacher has a class com- 
posed partly of the children of 
prosperity, and partly of the chil- 
dren of poverty, it will be his 
delicate but important task to see 
that nothing of conceit or super- 
cilious deportment be allowed to- 
ward the latter, nor of envy and 
suspicion toward the former. A 



careful impartiality on the teacher's 
part in the schoolroom, and a little 
kindly counsel in priyate, will often 
correct such a tendency. A polite 
teacher will not mortify a scholar 
by any surprise at his dulness, or 
any laugh at an absurd answer, 
but will shield to the utmost the 
sensitiye scholar from shame at his 
mistakes. 

Finally, the polite teacher will, 
by example and influence, secure 
attention to. the superintendent, or 
to any visitor speaking from the 
desk. Few men, addressing a 
Sunday-school, have the personal 
magnetism to draw and fix the at- 
tention of every scholar ; and there 
are few things more annoying and 
embarrassing than the trifling and 
whispering of a portion of the school, 
sometimes almost drowning the 
speaker's voice. The polite teach- 
er will be his sympathetic helper 
under these circumstances, seeing 
to it that his own class is trained 
to give respectful attention, and 
that all class business is suspended 
promptly when the school is being 
thus addressed. 

Such a training in graceful be- 
haviour will have a delicate but 
marked effect on the whole charac- 
ter of the school, and prove an im- 
portant auxiliary to its order and 
discipline. 

J. S. EENNABD. 



A LITTLE, HELPFUL TALK. 



'* I WISH you would impart to me 
the secret of your success in Sun- 
day-school teaching,'' said a young 
lady to a more mature lady-friend. 
" You are a constant wonder to 
me. Whatever class you enter, 
the result is always the same. As 
soon as you open your lips the 
pupils all bend toward you as if 



electrifled, and they fairly hang 
upon your eyes and lips like bees 
on a * honey-pot,' as I heard one 
of my pupils compare it. I hope 
I do not envy you, but I am sure 
I should like to emulate your ex* 
ample if I could only And out how 
you set about making such a mag- 
net of yourself. Do you kno;^ 
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that only last Sanday one of my 
boys said, 'Only look at Mrs. 
Gage's class. Those fellows are 
listening every bit as keen as if 
she were telling 'em how to pitch 
and bat. I wonder what she is 
talking about.' I told him that 
Mrs. Gage was surely talking of 
the very same theme that in her 
poor way their own teacher was 
endeayonring to interest them in, 
and I did yentore to suggest that 
if they would only listen and at- 
tend as well as li^rs. Gage's boys 
they might possibly find that their 
yery attention would cause their 
teacher to be more interesting to 
them. But in my heart, although 
conscious of doing my best, I felt 
sure that I lacked some element of 
power that you possess. And I 
determined to do as I always do 
when feeling my need of more 
wisdom, ask of Him who giyeth 
liberally. And, dear Mrs. Gage, 
in answer to my earnest prayer for 
wisdom to direct my energies in 
the best way for the promotion of 
the best good of my class of boys, 
eyery one of whom I loye, and 
long to be permitted to guide into 
the Kingdom, there came to me a 
conviction that it was my duty to 
have a little helpful talk with the 
one of all others most noticeably 
successful in her power to win and 
bold the attention of all classes of 
pupils. Do tell me how to go and 
do likewise." 

Mrs. Chige's reply was a bright 
rippling laugh, that seemed to well 
«p from her fresh, sunny heart, 
and carried help and inspiration 
with it to the anxious young seeker 
after " best ways." 

^* You ask how to catch and to 
keep the intelligent interest of 
eyery one of your pupils." 

''As you do," said the young 
lady. 



Mrs. Gage replied, "No, not 
that. All you need is the prin- 
ciple of action. This you must ex- 
emplify by your own individuality, 
not by mine. Principles are com- 
mon to all men. Peculiar and 
effectual methods and manner of 
working out these principles are 
the property of individuals. Your 
own way, the way that nature — 
which is but the divine agency — 
fitted you to act, is the best way. 
Do not copy manner, you will at« 
tain only to caricature. Model 
after none. Be satisfied with the 
individuality that a wise and kind 
Father has bestowed upon you. 
Develop your own nature. Conse- 
crate your own ability. And, as 
to the secret, as you call it, of a 
teacher's power to win and hold a 
pupil's attention, you will find that 
it is a secret easily discovered if 
you will simply accustom yourself 
to study the open page that every 
child's fiAce, tone, manner, and 
action spreads before you. Deter- 
mine what manner of being is each 
one of the immortal souls whom 
God's providence brings under your 
influence. Then ' put yourself in 
that chad's place.' Think, ' H I 
were just such as he, h^w would 
I like to be addressed? What 
manner of treatment would charm 
and attract me ? What form of 
appeal would carry weight with 
ma ?' Then 'be all things to all 
men,' that you may win some. 
Enow your pupil, and then do 
unto him as you would be done by. 
The secret of class power Hes in 
the possession of such knowledge 
and the grace of such action.*' 

"But how to arrive at such 
knowledge?" began the young 
lady. 

"As we arrive at all useful 
knowledge — ^by diligent and per- 
sistent study/' replied her friend. 
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** Observe, remember, compare, 
then apply. Experience follows 
patience. Perseyere, and you will 
conquer. If the task is hard, so 
is its accomplishment desirable. 
* All common good has common Yoice, 
£iXeeeding good, exceeding.^ . 

To no one is ability to read quickly 
the page of human nature inore 
eminently desirable than to the 
Bunday-school teacher. Labour 
spent in the acquiremeiit of human 
nature is never lost." 

** How good you are to me I *' ex- 
claimed the younff teacher delight- 
edly. ** The light enters, t see 
my line of action, thanks to yo^ 
helpful talk. When J, have di: 
gested and assimilated all thp food 
for thought you Have so kindly 
given me> I shall coiiie to you 
again for inore." 

'*'LitUe, helpful lalkl*^ said 
Mrs. Gage, in ner fcrighl cheeij 
tones; "ay, io ! for I am sure 



that the lielp will be, as it has 
been to-day, mutual." 

And all the way home the youn^ 
lady, as she pondered the wis^e 
words of her experienced fiiend^ 
was somehow sirengthened by that 
hearty assurance i^at lh(3 kelp — 
thoi!b[h she did not at all under- 
stand how — had been mutual. 

Could Bine have heard Mrs. 
(Cage's thankful prayer that even- 
ing, she would have comprehended 
how slrengijienitag and inspiring is 
a knowleidgq that one's patient and 
persistent efforts have been blessed 
ot God to ^ the awakening and in- 
citement oif another earnest lover 
of righteousness; ihat by pne*p 
diligent, effectual toil anotker hand 
has been steadied and guided in 
the moving of the il^heels of tlib 
chariot of the Lord. For the 
sake of the caufie we love let there 
be indny such little, helpful talksa 
M. E. 0. w. 



THE LAST UTTERANCES Of CHRIST. 



The last words of the dying are 
memorable. I'inal to time, they 
betoken the initial of the eternal. 
Often, as farewell words and park^ 
ing counsel, they have been taken 
as prophetic \ and, if those of the 
past great and good have been 
sacred in the world's remembrance, 
much more should be those of the 
Redeemer of mankind. They are 
seven in number. 

(1) The utterance of forgive- 
ness when he was being nailed to 
the cross, ** Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do" 
(Luke xxiii. 84). . This was the 
outbreathing of benevolence, not 
merely for the salvation of those 
present murderers, but for all 
future transgressors ; taking in it|9 , 
wide intent all those offences which 



necessitated th6 expiation of 
Calvary, and rendered forgiVeheSB 
possible. Who knows What he 
does When he sms, either in the 
obligations violated, the interests 
trifled with, or in tho &t-)reaohing 
influences Set in endless operation ? 
Into the depths we bli have fallen ; 
and this atoning prttyet is the 
unfolding of hope for all those 
wkosd sins erected the cross, drove 
the nailS) and impelled the spear 
into the Victim upon CalvMry. 

(2) The utterance of salvation 
to the thief hanging by His side i 
*< To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise" (Luke xxiii. 48). It 
seemed to follow naturally the 
prayer just spdken of; as if it 
melted the scoffing malefactor intb 
a sincere penitent, and then opened 
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heayen's gate at the side of his 
^ross. TWey were blessed words, 
coming like heayen's music ; and 
to all of ns/eyen now, they asso- 
ciate instant life with immediate 
death, death being only in name^ 
death being only change, and that 
change being Paradise to the be- 
lieying sonl. The selfishness and 
superficiality of most that pass by 
the name of deathbed conyersions, 
render them unreliable ; but these 
words of Jesus bring a sure hope 
to genuine though expiring faith. 

(8) The utterance of beneyo- 
lence. Jesus was the dying philan- 
thropist; and, when standing by 
the cross He saw the prophetic 
sword piercing the heart ot His 
mother, He committed her to the 
care of the apostle John, who was 
standing near, in the words, 
«* Woman, behold thy son ! " Then 
to the beloyed disciple He said, 
** Behold thy mother I '* (John xix. 
26, 27.) Eyen in death, how 
does He enshrine in the world's 
memory maternal loye, filial regard, 
and human disinterestedness ! His 
example teaches us that public 
beneyolence need not exclude 
priyate affection; and that the 
loye of relatives may bum at 
death's gate and suryive inheayen's 
glory. 

(4) The utterance of abandon- 
ment. " My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me ? " (Matt, 
xxyii. 47). Into the outspoken 
mysteiy of the cry we cannot 
enter ; but we know that He felt 
momentarily forsaken by HisFather 
in being left to tread alone the 
winepress of indescribable suffer- 
ing. This forsaking was the 
bitterest dreg in His cup of agony. 
Yet Jesus is here a supreme 
Exemplar of what reformers, 
martyrs, confessors, patriots, and 
philantMropiets haye all felt in 



brief periods of soul-darkness, 
when in conflict with the powers of 
evil hope seemed powerless before 
despair. The dying saint is not 
abandoned by God because deyoid 
of present joy. 

(5) The utterance of want, 
f' Jesus saith, I thirst " (John 
xix. 28). As the atoning blood 
trickled down, the bleeding pro- 
duced feyer, and the feyer thirst ; 
hence the cry which the Boman 
soldiers met with their proffered 
sponge saturated with yinegar or 
sour wine lifted to His lips on a rod 
of hyssop. It was thirst endured 
to relieye the thirst of all the 
redeemed, and which enabled Him 
to say, ^' If any man thirst, let him 
come unto Me and drink." 

(6) The utterance of resig- 
nation. '* Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My spirit!" (Luke 
xxiii. 46.) The words weriB not 
merely for Christ's glory, but 
spoken for our sakes. A multitude 
haye taken them from the closing 
lips of their Bedeemer, and entered 
heayen with the sacred words upon 
their tongues. Christ uttered them 
with His heel upon the old serpent's 
head, our Conqueror to make us 
sharers in His triumph. This last 
prayer is in fact the belieyer's first; 
consecration begins his religious 
life, and soul-surrender is its cul- 
minating close. 

(7) The utterance of completion, 
*< It is finished ! " (John xix, 30.) 
He said this with a loud yoice. 
shaking the gates of hell. It im- 
plied that Jewish forms were met 
hi all their substance : His teach- 
ings were sealed. His work was 
completed. His atonement ended,, 
and His long struggle with the 
adversary of God and man crowned 
with success. Let the last words 
of Jesus be the model of our own ; 
the soul yielded into the embrace of 
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God, because found faithful onto 
death. Let it not be, ** My life has 
been a failure ;'' butrather,'' Thank 
God that I have been enabled to do 



my duty ! " each, like Daniel, 
standing in his lot unto the end of 
the day. 

J. WAUGH. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



BoNDAOB OB Fbebdom. — Men 
would rather be sin*s drudges than 
God's freemen, and neglect that 
service wherein is perfect freedom 
for that wherein there is intolerable 
slayery. They will disturb their 
consciences, violate their reason, 
impair their health, in contradict- 
ing the laws of God, and prefer 
a s«nsual satisfaction, with toil here 
and eternal ruin hereafter, before 
the honour of God, the dignity of 
their nature^ or happiness, or peace 
and health, which might be pre- 
served with a cheaper expense than 
they are at to destroy them. — 
Cha^nock. 

Deceit op the Evil One. — 
The cruel Diocletian is said to have 
engaged a number of his soldiers 
in the building of his baths, and 
when the stately erections for his 
pleasure were all completed, he 
put those to death who had been 
engaged in the work. Stich an oc- 
cupation as that is the delight of 
Batan. He impresses us into his 
service, gives us work, pays us 
wages, and promises a fature re- 
ward; but at the end, after 
ministering to his enjoyment and 
building up his kingdom, we are 
consigned to torments, with the 
mirth of Satan ringbg in our ears. 

ErrEOTs of Sin. — ^Look, as one 
drop of ink coloureth a whole glass 
of water, so one gross sin, one 
shameful action, one hour's com- 
pliance with anything of Antichrist, 
will colour and stain all the great 



things that ever you have suffered, 
and all the good things that ever 
you have pedfbrmed. It will stain 
and colour all the good prayers 
that ever you have made, and all 
the good sermons that ever you 
have heard, and all the good books 
that ever you have read, and all 
the good words that ever you have 
spoken, and all the good works 
that ever you have done; and 
therefore, whatever you do, keep 
off from sin, and keep off from aU 
sinful compliances, as you would 
keep off from hell itself. — Brooks, 

V Feee Indeed. — ^What a glori- 
ous liberty this earthball enjoys! 
How it careers along through 
space, threading its way through 
thronging worlds, and giving each 
a safe wide berth in the ocean of 
the infinite! Yet the sun holds 
the earth all the while in absolute 
and entire control. Like that 
glory in the visible heavens is the 
glory of the everlasting Covenant. 
The largest liberty conceded to the 
sons of God consists with sove- 
reignty complete and constant 
exercised over them by the Be- 
deemer who bought them with His 
blood. He is their owner and yet 
they are free. 

Influenoes op Tethh. — ^Not 
more necessary are constant sup- 
plies of water to the growth of 
vegetation in the sultry regions of 
the East than the influences of 
Divine truth to the existence of 
human happiness. If a tree 
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planted by the margin of a re- 
freshing river is proof against the 
heat of the snn, or the nnfavoar- 
ableness of the season, he also 
who, into a well-prepared heart, 
receives continual infusions of 
religious wisdom, is flourishing 
and happy amidst all the inconve- 
niences of life. 

Like Chbist. — K a thing re- 
flects no light, it is black ; but if 
it reflects all the rays, it is white. 
If we are like Christ, we shall seek 
not to absorb but to reflect the 
light whiph falls upon us from 
heaven upon others, and thus shall 
we become pure and spotless. 

The Light of the Wobld. — 
The moon, a softer but not less 
beautiful object than the sun, 
returns and communicates to man- 
kind the light of the sun, in a 
gentle and delightful manner, ex- 
actly suited to the strength of the 
human eye ; an illustrious and 
most beautiful emblem, in this and 
several other respects, of the 
divine Kedeemer of mankind, 
who, softening the splendour of 
the Godhead, brings it to the eye 
of the understanding, in a manner 
fitted to the strength of the mind, 
so that, without being overwhelmed 
or distressed, it can thus behold 
<*the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ." 

Crown Jewel op Chbistians. 
— Eoh-i-noor is the name of one 
of the most brilliant and purest of 
known diamonds. It first was so 
called by an Indian prince. He 
was so enraptured with the brilli- 
ancy of the beautiful gem, that he 
gave it this name, which means 
'< The Mountain of Light." It was 
found in the mines of Golconda, 



before the Christian era. At the 
time of Christ it was in the pos- 
session of the Bajah of Oojein. 
For three hundred years it passed 
from father to son, and kingdom to 
kingdom. It has been a trophy of 
war, and a surety of peace between 
nations. It has adorned the heads 
and sceptres of the great; it has 
been coveted by civilised and un- 
civilised nations. In the fourteenth 
century it was in the possession of 
Alladin, who placed it among the 
treasures of Delhi. It is now a 
crown jewel of England. Christ 
is our '' Mountain of Light," the 
crown jewel of every Christian. 

Chbist's Sheep cannot be 
Lost.— One of the noblest records 
of true heroism in England's 
annals is of comparatively recent 
date, writes an eminent Divine; 
when a gallant vessel, manned with 
gallant hearts, went forth amid the 
frowning icebergs of the northern 
seas to search for a band of 
missing explorers. They sailed 
thither, buoyed with the faint, 
feeble hope that the objects of 
their search might still be found, 
battling bravely with eternal winter. 
They went after the lost until they 
found them ; but alas ! they found 
them with the stiflened snow and 
ice «s their winding-sheets. They 
brought not back the living, but 
only some sad mementos and me- 
morials of the dead. Not so is the 
journey, not so the pursuits of the 
great Shepherd of the sheep. 
Those whom He has marked ioi 
His own He will, without fail, 
bring home. Not one can elude 
His pursuit nor evade His loving 
scrutiny. 

Eab and Foot. — ^A celebrated 
minister used to say that Christ's 
sheep were marked in the ear, and 
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the foot : ** They hear My Toice, 
and follow Me." 

Eastern Shepherds and tHEnt 
Sheep. — As we sat and looked, 
spell-bound, the silent hillsides 
aroand us were in a moment filled 
with life and sound. The shepherds 
led their flocks forth from the gates 
of the city. They were in full 
view, and we watched them and 
listened to them with no little in- 
terest. Thousands of sheep and 
goats were there, grouped in dense 
confused masses. The shephe];ds 



stood together until all came out; 
then they separated, each shepherd 
taking a different path, and utter- 
ing as he advanced a shrill peculiar 
caU. The sheep heard them. At 
first the masses swayed and moved 
as if shaken by some internal con- 
vulsion ; then points struck out in 
the direction taken by the shep- 
herds; then became larger and 
larger, until the confused masses 
were resolved into long living 
streams, flowing after their leaders. 
— Porter. 



"SHOOTING AROUND A CORNER." 



There was no doubt some exag- 
geration in the story told about 
the Irishman who ordered the gun- 
smith to make him a gun with a 
curve in the middle of the barrel, 
so that he could *' shoot around a 
corner" and hit an object which 
he could not see. However absurd 
this idea might seem in practical 
gunnery, it is perfectly practicable 
and exceedingly desirable, as we 
shall see, in the use of spiritual 
weapons of war, especially on the 
part of Sunday-school teachers. 

The Sunday-school teacher is 
generally supposed to aim only at 
reaching his scholars, and not ex- 
pected to look after the spiritual 
condition of any others. While 
this is in many, or in most, cases 
true, it should not be so. 

Each boy or girl in the class 
usually represents two parents at 
home. These parents frequently 
are irreligious, and do not even 
attend a place of public worship. 
Their souls are worth saving sure- 
ly, and somebody should make an 
eflort to roach them. 

Now we hold that no person 
has such an opportunity as the 



Sunday teacher of these children 
to bring the gospel to bear on 
them ; and it is his business, for 
the sake of the child no less than 
for the sake of the parents, to use 
that influence to the best of his 
ability. 

Sunday-school teachers should 
train their guns so that the truth 
would be thrown right into the 
home, and in such a way as to 
reach the parents through the 
children. How are the great mass 
of careless, non - church - going 
adults to be brought under the in- 
fluence of the gospel, unless by 
direct evangelistic eflort? What 
aids in such work can be compared 
with the children who are near their 
hearts, and through whom they 
can be led to listen to the truth, 
and love the teacher who comes to 
them as the teacher of their child? 
Suppose a father and mother of 
the kind we have referred to have 
three or four children under the 
care of as many diflerent teachers 
in the Sunday-school, and suppose 
that each of these teachers steadily 
and lovingly seeks to reach the 
parents through their children, 
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wonid ii be a Hi&tter of surprise if 
the traths thus bronght to beftr 
upon the parents woald lead them 
to join with their children in the 
study of it, and sooner or later to 
submit to it in loving obedience ? 

There is a wide and idteredting 
field for Christian work in the 
homes of many Sunday scholars, 
and teachers should begin to train 
themselyeS in '* shootinff around 
the comer," where they Mye not 
already begun to do so. 

Sometimes an object which can- 
not be reached, or eten seen in a 
direct line, can be hit by the ball 
which is made to rebound accord- 
ing to established laws, which are 
carefully estimated byihe player. 
This kind of stroke is one which 
requires skill, of course, and skill 
is attained only by practice and 
study. Many a time the faithful 
Sunday-school teacher has seen a 
whole family becoming regular at- 
tendants at church and faithful 
Servants of God, in coni^equence 
of God*s blessing upoii his efforts 
to reach them through their child. 



flow much bfighter and belter the 
Christian life. of the child when 
thus strengthened by home piety, 
than if left to struggle against the 
indifference, if not the opposition, 
of parents ! The rifle- shooters of 
the world are stimulated to their 
highest, efforts to - day by the 
"silver cups and shields" which 
are offered as prizes, and by the 
applause of nations which is sure 
to reward their success. 

But the humblest teacher of ft 
Sunday-school has before him a 
prize of unspeakable value, and a 
•* cloud of witnesses " of heavenly 
character, to nerve him to his 
best efforts, not merely to bring 
each of his class to Christ, but, 
" shooting around the corner," io 
bring their parents also to the 
Saviour. 

There is something mspiring to 
the Christian soldier in such ef- 
forts as we have spoken of. The 
promise is, ** Thine arrows are 
sharp in the heart of the King's 
enemies. The people fall under 
thee" (Psa. xlv. 5). w. t. w. 



CHILDHOOD'S MOST IMPORTANT LESSON. 



A HABIT of prayer and a joy in 
prayer form the most important 
lesson for childhood. It of course 
belongs to the wisdom of the 
mother and &ther mainly to form 
the habit of worship in early years. 
'but, from ten to twelve, the young 
soul begins to determine for itself 
whether its custom of praying shall 
die out, or shall grow from a routine 
duty to become a part of the life 
and culture of the soul. Just at 
this jpoint the whole character and 
destiny turns on the child's being 
met by some one who shall lead 
him into the atmosphere of loving 
piety, or the atmosphere of selfish- 
ness. He begins to form his life 



either on the dying model, or on 
the plan of health and growth. 

To make prayer a pleasure to 
the young it should be (1) wholly 
freed from words and phrases that 
lie outside of the boy's usual vo-'" 
eabulary. He should be taught to 
talk to Grod as he talks to his 
mother. The best reverence is 
honesty, not phraseology. (2) 
Teach him to talk about what he 
likes to talk of. tf he learns to 
express gratitude and love for what 
he understands as a boy» he will 
learn deeper conceptions as he 
grows older. Let him be familiar 
with his !E^ather. (3) Do not teach 
him that asking is the tnain part 
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of prayer. Probably, for bim, tbe 
best part is gratitude. (4) Teacb 
bim to pray, and bow to get into 
tbe spirit of prayer, before be 
leaves bis cbamber in tbe morning. 



Habit is ererytbing. We are made 
up of babii Tbe morning prayer 
is like a bath for tbe body. With 
prayer as a part of his nature the 
child is snrely blessed. 



GROWING TEACHERS. 



The artist who has attained a high 
rank in his profession looks with 
little complacency on tbe early 
productions of his pencil, though 
they may have received praise from 
intelligent beholders. He has 
higher conceptions of excellence 
and greater skill in execution. In 
like manner the teacher looks back 
on his early but not unsuccessful 
efforts and wonders at their crude- 
ness. He too has acquired higher 
conceptions of excellence and 
greater skill in execution. He 
has grown in capacity for his work, 
and he should continue to grow 
till called to receive his reward. 

The desire for growth is an im- 
portant condition of growth. One 
desires to fit himself for the posi- 
tion of a teacher — or, rather, he 
desires to qualify himself to get 
employment as a teacher. An- 
other desires to become an artist 
— ^an adept in the most important 
of all fine arts, the art of forming 
a strong, beautifal, and loving 
mind. To him no point of excel- 
lence which he reaches discbarges 
him from further efforts for im- 
provement. As he acquires greater 
skill he entertains higher ideas of 
his work, and he comes as far 
short of his ideal as before. What 
is the process by which such a 
mind grows in fitness for its work 7 
He improves in teaching as he 
learned to teach at first, by prac- 
tice. We learn to walk by walk- 
ing. In like manner we learn to 
teach by teaching. Nothing but 
self-relying effort can make a 



teacher. Lectures and books on 
teaching can no more make a 
teacher than they can make a 
watchmaker. 

No one will grow by trying to 
teach like somebody else. Hints 
may be taken from the example of 
others ; but servile imitation always 
dwarfs and puts an end to growth. 
The growing teacher grows in 
self-possession ; in a more ready 
command of his powers ; in alert- 
ness of adaptation to any unfore- 
seen exigency that may arise in 
the class; in knowledge of the 
natural and the perverted workings 
of the human mind ; in skill in 
directing mind ; in increasing 
sympathy with his class, and in 
devotion to his work for God. In 
regard to all these and many 
other points there is no stopping- 
place. There is ever room for 
progress. The teacher who ceases 
to grow ceases to be a first-class 
teacher. Many young teachers 
are desirous of growth, not only as 
teachers but as men. They desire 
intellectual advancement as well 
as increased skill in teaching. 
This is as it should be, and such 
should know that the opinion of 
those who have been long engaged 
in the work of education is that 
there is no mental exercise more 
conducive to mental growth than 
earnest and judicious efforts to 
promote the mental growth of 
others. In this respect, it is es- 
pecially true that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 
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PICTUBES FEOM GENESIS. 

God's Pbomisx to Abbak. 

Gen. ziii. 12-18. 

Whom did I promise to tell 70a about 
last Sunday? Where did Lot go to 
live ? Why ? Not in the wicked city 
of Sodom: no, he would not do that 
at first, he only pitched his tent near 
it (ver. 12). But by-and-by he went 
and lived in it. Wlubt a bad place for 
his children ! Why ? When you are 
tempted to do somethuig wrong what 
should you do ? 60 on thinking about 
it, wislung to do it ? Oh no ; if you 
do, you will be like Eve. What did 
she do ? What happened ? (Mark ziy. 
38.) Don't do wrong things to get 
money. Fray to God that you may 
not be covetous (Luke zii. 15; Psa. 
z. 3). Where cannot the covetous go? 
(Ephes. v. 3.) It is better to be poor 
and serve God than to get rich in 
bad ways. Why ? (Psa. xv. 16 ; Matt. 
zvi. 26.) Tell me some bad ways of 
getting money ? Who will take care 
of His people ? (Psa. zzziv. 10.) They 
need not be afraid when they have 
such a loving heavenly Father. Lot 
was not happy in Sodom, yet he stayed 
there: he loved God though he had 
done a wrong thing : he felt miserable 
when he heard all the people saying 
wicked words around him (2 Peter ii. 
7, 8) and saw all the bad things they 
did. If he had been a bad man he 
would not have cared, perhaps he 
would have laughed at them (Prov. 
ziv. 9). I hope you don't use bad 
words (Exod. zx. 7). Who can repeat 
the third commandment ? I hope you 
do not laugh when you hear others use 
wicked words. I hope you do not like 
to see boys fight. I hope you do not 
help to make others do wrong. [Illus. 
trated by examples.] If you do, you 
are not like God's children. What are 
you like ? How terrible to be like the 
evil one ! The Lord came and spoke 
to Abram after Lot had left him, and 
told him to look all around him, to the 
north, south, east^ and west (ver. 14). 
Abram could see a long way from 
where he stood. Do you know why 
he was to look? God promised to 

five his children all that land (ver. 
6-17). Had Abram any children 



yet ? No ; but (Jod would give him a 
son by-and-by. Abram must have 
felt very much pleased. He had given 
up something rather than quarrel. 
What ? God can give His people all 
they want — all that is good for them 
(Phil. iv. 19 J Psa. Ixxxviii. 11), don't 
forget that. Which do you think was 
the happier, Lot in Sodom, 0r Abram 
in Hebron? (Ver. 18.) Why? Ah, it 
is a good thing to do what is right, to 
have God for a Friend. Do^s not your 
hymn say, — 

** Be the living Ood my friend, 
Then my blus shall never end " ? 

Can you sing, — 

" Tis religion that can give " ? 
Now tell me what you have learnt 
to-day ? Not to laugh at sin — ^to 
be grieved when we see people do 
wrong — not to say bad words — ^to be. 
lieve God's promises — ^to pray to Him 
(ver. 18). My next "picture" will 
show a great misfortune which hap. 
pened to Lot. v. c. w. - 

Ver. 10. Travellers describe that 
from the top of this hill, a little to 
the east of Bethel, they can see the 
Jordan, the broad meadows on either 
bank, and the waving line of ver. 
dure which marks the course of the 
stream. 



HEALING STRIPES. 

Isa. liii. 5; St. Mark zv. 22-39. ' 

[Vebt little children should be con- 
stantly taught how "Jesus saves," that 
the words may not be a meaningless 
phrase. Begin by asking why Jesus 
left His home on high. Try to impress 
the " exceeding sinfulness of sin,*' and 
how God hates it.] Sin means not 
only such things as murder and steal, 
ing, but the wrong things you do every 
day : disobeying mother, quarrelling, 
selfishness, etc.; even bad thoughts 
tbat no one knows of but God. Though 
these things seem little and light to 
you, they look large and black to God. 
How many years have you lived? 
How many sins have you committed 
every day? Oh, what a pile they 
would make! And God says, "The 
soul tJtat Hwneth it shall die." What 
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shall we do with oar sins P Sasie, who 
had done no wrong, begged to be put 
into a dark room and eat drj bread 
instead of Jack, who had been very 
naagkty, and let him ran Ireely aboat 
l^d eat his nice dinner. A boy in a 
school, who had broken no rale, asked 
to be whipped instead of another boy 
who had broken several. So Jesas, 
who never sinned, was whipped in our 
place; by His stripes we are healed. 
God said we shoald die; but oat of 
lity, Jesas said, " I will die instead." 
>ne could die for so many becaase 
Jesus was the only one who never 
sianed, and because He was the Son 
of God. [Recite the history ; the 
following outline may help, it is not 
confined to the assigned passage, but 
with the little ones, whose knowledge 
is limited, the story should be more 
connected and complete. Make at each 
fresh suffering of Jesus the class re- 
peat, " This wa% all for me,** From 
the garden to Annas ; then to Caiaphaa 
r— fidse witnesses, spit on, struck; 
before the Sanhedrim, or oounoil, who 
bind and send Him to Pilate. Pilate 
■ends Him to Herod, where He is 
mocked and sent back ; before Pilate 
again^the cry, "Crucify Him," Pilate 
washes his hands; the purple robe, 
the crown of thorns, the mock worship, 
the cry, louder than ever, "Crucify 
Him;" tcJcing off of the robe and 
putting on His own, the procession 
along the street, still called the " sor- 
rowful way," the meeting of Simon ; 
at Calvary — ^the oross, the thieves, the 
drink, the writing, words of Jesus, 
words of His enemies, darkness, deso- 
lation, death.'] " Tn»ly this waa the 
Son of God." 



PICTURES FROM GENESIS. 

X^OT Ci^EIEQ 4.WAT CAFnyE. 

Gen. ziv. xv. 
Whebv had Lot 0one to live f Well, 
he stayed in Sodom some time, and 
then a sad troul^le cam9 to him He 
was taken ppsoner: I will tell you 
how. In the plain of Jordan (Gen. 
xiii. 11, 12) there were five cities 
(xiv. 2, 8), and each city had its king. 
They were all bad men, and one day 
they went to war with four other 
kings who oame to attack them (ver. 
1-9). [Brolain.] There was a battle 
frer. 8). Whutisthi^tP Oh, ^uoha 



terrible thing ! [Describe.] Are you 
not very thankful that people do not 
come and fight with us, and bum our 
towns and villages and houses, and 
take our things ? When yon hear it 
said in church, " Give peace in our 
time, O Lord,'* I hope you will really 
pray that prayer [explain3« and thank 
Him that we are living in a time of 
peace. Who do you think conquered : 
the five, or the foa? kings r The 
people of Sodom and Gomorrah were 
beaten (ver. 10), some of them fell 
into deep pits (ver. 10) ; and some of 
them ran away. So the four kings 
could do as they liked — tl^ere was no- 
body to stop t.hem, and so on thoy 
came into the towns of Sodom and 
Gomorrah (ver. 11), and t-ook away all 
the goods they wanted, and a number 
of prisoners, and then they set off to 
go back to their own country (ver. 12). 
Who do you think was among their 
prisoners? Lot (ver. 12). Poor Lot! 
Kow he had lost his eroods and his 
liberty (ver. 12). Perhaps he would 
be made a slave: perhaps he would 
never see Abram agaip. Why did 
^e go to live with those bad people ? 
If you make friends of bad boys and 
girls, yo^ ipnst expect to get into 
trouble like them. [Illustrate by 
examples.] But God was yery merci- 
ful to Lot: He was going to deliver 
him. I will t^U you how : one of the 
people who had run away oame to 
Abram at^d told him what had happened 
(ver. 13). Abram set out at once to 
help Lot : he took three hundred an4 
eighteen of his servants yrith him, 
and some of the people who live4 near 
him were willing to join him (ver. 13). 
7hey respected Abram very much; 
they knew tht^t he was i^ gopd vianj 
and that the great Ck)d was his Friena 
(xxi. 22). Abram came upon the four 
kings in the night— no doubtthey were 
all asleep, they did not know that 
" Abram was near — and he took away 
from them all the goods they had got 
in Sodom (ver. 16, 16) [describe], 
and he brought back Lot and all the 
prisoners. They were free again now. 
who had given Abram the victory? 
If Lot had been a "ffise man, he would 
never have gone back to Sodom. Why 
not ? But he did, although he ooulq 
not be really happy there. The king 
of Sodom was much pleased to see 
Abram oome bao^with ^he peop^ and 
the goods (ver. 16, 17), vA he T^t 
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to meet hinij and said that he might 
keep all the goods if he wotil^ give 
him back his subjects who ha^ been 
taken prisoners (ver. 21). Bat Abram 
would not take anything; he knew 
that his God wonld giye him every- 
thing he really wanted, and he did not 
wish the king of Sodom to sqjy, "I 
have" etc. (ver. 23). But he thought 
of the young men who had come with 
hini to help him, and he wished them 
to have a reward (ver. 24). That was 
kind of Abram. We should always 
think of others, and be grateful to 
people who have been kind to us. 
Butj though Abram would not take 
anything for himself, Gk)d gave him 
something (xv. 1). He said He would 
be his Shield and his exceeding great 
Bewai-d (ver. 1). What ^s the good of 
a shield P Have you ever seen oi^e ? 
[Describe ancient armour and battles.} 
The Lord meant that he would take 
care of Abram — always — at all times 
—in all places (Psa. y. 12), and He 
would give him a reirard too (ver. 1). 
What is a reward ? Sometimes, here, 
people who cjeserve them don't get 
rewards ; andf on the other liai^d> those 
who do hot deserve them get them. 
[lU^stiate by examples.] But when 
God gives His rewards [explain] (Rev, 
xi. 18 J xxii. 12), He will m^ke no 
mistakes ; no one can deceive Him. I 
hope that the Lord will be your Shield 
and Beward here and for ever. God 
promised Abram again that he should 
have a son (Gen. xv. 4-^^ and t^iat his 
children f|hould be more in number 
than the stars. Oai^ ypu count the 
stars P Abram believed that God's 
words would come true, and Grod was 
pleased with Abram for his faith (ver. 
6). What is faith P (Bom. iv. 8, 21.) 
And He told him something mo^e (ver. 
18-16), "^p to}4 him that his descen- 
dants sliould leave Canaap and go into 
a foreign land find be servants there 
for fpu^ hundred years (yer. 13), and 
that He would deliver tl^em, an4 punish 
those who oppressed them (yer. 14). 
Do you know the name of thp land t 
Of that people P [Explain acpoi^ding 
to age of class.] How true God? 
words come! Bemember^ Qe knows 
everything. M. c. ^. 



PICTUI^BS FBOM GENESIS. 
Abrahav at his Tsmt-dook. 
Gen. xviii 1-19. 
SoMB years passed away, and still 
Abram dwelt in the plain of Hamre 
(ver. 1). One day he was sitting at 
the door of his tent. He was not o^led 
Abram now ; no, God had g^ven him 
and Sarai other names — Abraham and 
Sarah. Do you know whyP (Gen. 
xvii. 6 ; xv. 16.) [Explain.] All of 
a sudden he saw three men comiug 
towards him (xviii. 2) j he knew what 
they wanted in that hot country where 
there were no inns [explain Eastern 
oustoms and hospitality] , and so, like 
a kind man that he was, he ran to 
meet them, and was very civil and 
kind to them (ver. 2-5). ' [Explain : 
describe.] He did not know who they 
were, but he thought that they were 
strangers and that they needed help 
(Heb. xiii. 1, 2), and so he was ready 
to give them — what P (Ver. 8-6.) 
[Q^estion.^ And he did as he said he 
would : he ran into his tent and told 
Sarah to ** make ready quickly,'* etc. 
(ver. 6), and then he ran unto his 
cattle and <» fetched a calf," etc. (ver. 
^). Then he took isome ** butter and 
milk," etc. (ver. 8). How kind of 
Abraham to take so much trouble for 
people he did not know. Now I want 
you to learn a lesson from him — ^to 
try to help any one whom you can. 
How can youP [Illustrate by ex- 
amples: fetching water, running a 
message, taking care of a little child* 
reading to some one who cannot.] And 
if Abraham was so kind to strangers, 
do you not think you ought still more 
to help your mothers foid. fathers P I 
hope you do. Some children are of 
no use at all at home, only a trouble. 
How sad! And I also want you to 
learn to be civil and polite to every 
one [illustrate by examples], not 
rude and roug^ — to h^ve good man- 
ners. Do you know what God says 
in 1 Peter iii. 8 P What 4oes " cour- 
teous '' mean P Shall I tell you who 
Abraham's visitors were P They were 
not men, but two angels and the Lord 
Himself. The Lord pa^d to Abraham, 
"Where,** etc. (ver. 9), and then He 
promised him tkgBdn that Sarah should 
have a sofi (ver. 10). Sarah heard 
what the Lord said as she was in the 
tent, and she did not believe His words, 
and laughed (ver. 10-12). That was 
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very wrong, was it not ? Why ? The 
Lord heard her laugh, for He hears 
everything, and He said, "Wherefore," 
etc. (ver. 13). " Is anything too hard 
for the Lord ? »' (Ver. 14.) Why is it 
not ? Do yon not say, " I believe in 
God the Father Almighty f'* What 
does ''almighty " mean ? Sarah was 
frightened when she heard the Lord 
say that, and she did another wrong 
thing (ver. 15). What does God's 
Word say about liars ? (Ephes. iv. 25 ; 
Bev. zxii. 15). The Lord answered, 
"Nay," etc. (ver. 15.) How sad 
Sarah must have felt to think of what 
she had done ; I hope she asked God 
to forgive her. What should yon do 
if yon have said anything that is not 
tme? Ask God to forgave yon, and 
with God's help never speak nntrnths 
again. After the meal was ended, the 
angels went towards Sodom, and Abra- 
ham kindly showed them their way 
(ver. 16, 22). Bat the Lord said that He 
would tell Abraham what He was 
going to do (ver. 17-19), because 
Abraham loved and served Him, and 
would try to make his servants and 
children do so too. Was that right F 
Do not forget that your parents and 
teachers are doing right, and pleasing 
God, when they teach you what is 
right, and punish you when you do 
wrong. It is because they love your 
souls and wish you to grow up g^ood 
and happy. Perhaps you would always 
like to have your own way, but that 
would not be good for you. Next 
Sunday I will tell you what the Lord 
told Abraham. What lessons have 
you learnt to-day? To be kind, civil, 
helpful, to speak the truth, t-o believe 
God's words, to love and serve Him. 
M. c. w. 

Bread is baked daily in the East ; 
cakes of flour are eaten as soon as 
baked. Animal food is only provided 
for visitors of a superior rank : it is 
eaten with boiled com swimming in 
butter, and a bowl of camel's milk 
ends the repast. 



PICTUBES FBOM GENESIS. 

Absahah's Pbatxb. 

Gen. xviii. 20-^3. 

What did I tell you last Sunday about 
Abraham ? Who came to see him ? 
What was he promised? Who laughed? 



Why would the Lord tell Abraham 
what He was going to do ? (Ver. 19.) 
Shall I tell you what the Lord said P 
(Yer. 20, 21.) [Explain: question.] 
What had the Lord seen ? What had 
He heard ? I dare say the people never 
thought that He was looking at them. 
But He had looked ; He had noticed 
their ways, and what had He found ? 
(Ver. 20; Jer. xxiii. 24; Ezek. xi. 5; 
Psa. xciv. 9-11.) And now He was 
about to punish them. Do not forget 
that sin must be punished, either here, 
or hereafter, by a holy Gk>d. How 
sorry Abraham felt for that wicked 
place! Perhaps he thought of Lot. 
Ah, and he knew the power of prayer. 
pExplain.] He knew how merciful God 
is ; he thought that perhaps He might 
still forgive the wicked inhabitants of 
Sodom, and give them more time for 
repentance. And so, very humbly, 
very earnestly, he draws near to the 
Lord (ver. 22, 23), and says, " Wilt," 
etc. (ver. 23-25). [Describe: quea. 
tion : explain.] Do you think that the 
Lord was angry with him ? Do you 
think that He refused to hear his 
prayer ? No, our Lord loves to hear 
His children pray. He gave Abraham 
just what he asked (ver. 26). What 
had Abraham asked ? Then if there 
were fifty righteous men in Sodom, 
what would happen? But Abraham 
thought, " Ah, perhaps there will not 
be fifty good men in. Sodom." He knew 
what a bad place it was, and so he 
prayed again and again. [Describe 
successive prayers (ver. 27-32).] I 
hope you will always remember that 
the Lord hears and answers prayer. 
How merciful He was ! If there were 
only ten righteous men in that large 
town, the plaoe would be safe, quite 
safe. Why? (Ver. 32.) Do you think 
there would be ? I will tell you by- 
and-by. But now I want you to think 
a little about prayer. What is prayer? 
To ask God for anything. Tell me 
some things that you may ask Qod 
for. [Let each child name some- 
thing — ^food, clothes, homes; to talra 
care of ufi, to bless us, to bless our 
fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters; to keep us from doing wrong, 
to help us to do right, to give us new 
hearts, the Holy Spirit, forgiveness of 
sins.] Some of the things you have told 
me about are for the body, some for 
the soul. Which are the more impor- 
tant? Why? Do not think that the 
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great God does not care to hear jonr 
Httle prayer ; He lovefl yoa, He tells 
joa that joa may call Him " Father." 
Yon would not be afraid to ask a kind 
father for anything, wonid yon ? Yon 
need not be afraid to speak to God. 
Yon may tell Him all yonr wants and 
troubles ; yon may ask Him for what 
yon want. He will not always gire 
yon everything yon ask for : perhaps 
yon might ask for something which 
wonld be bad for yon. [Illnstrate by 
examples.] Would yon give yonr baby- 
brother a knife if he cried for it? 
Why not P Bemember then that God 
knows best what is good for yon. Bnt 
some things He will certainly give 
yon if yon ask for them. Can yon 
tell me any? Forgiveness of sin, a 
home in heayen, a new heart ; He will 
also g^ye yon His Holy Spirit. [Illns- 
trate: explain (Lnke xi. 18; John 
xiy. 14 ; 1 John y. 14).] A poor man 
once went np to GkKl's house to pray ; 
he felt very miserable, he knew he 
had done a gretA many wrong things 
he wanted God to forgive him. Shall 
I tell yon wlubt prayer he used ? He 
said, " Gbd be merciful to me a sinner." 
What did he mean? Do yon think 
God heard him ? Oh yes ; Jesus tells 



ns that he went home forgiven (Lnke 
zviii. 14). That was Just what He 
wanted, was it not ? Then God had 
heard his prayer ? Do yon remember 
any one else who had his prayers 
answered? Think (Lnke xxiii. 42. 
48; Psa. xcix. 6; iii. 4; 2 Chron, 
xxxiii. 13-19). [Select histOTy.J I 
could tell yon many more stories, if I 
had time, of how God has heard and 
answered prayer; I have a text for 
yon to learn now, ** Lord, teach ns to 
pray" (Luke xi. 1). Who first said 
that? I hope God will teach yon what 
yon want, and how to pray, and then 
yon will know how happy a thing it 
is to be able to pray for ourselves and 
others ; yon ought to be glad and 
thankful when )and friends pray for 
you. Why? I hope God will hear 
their prayers. Who prayed for Lot ? 
And God answered Abraham's prayer 
and saved Lot, when Sodom was de- 
stroyed (G^ xix. 29), because Abraham 
prayed tor him. Gk)d looked, and there 
were not ten good men in Sodom, so 
what wonld He do now P Why ? Don't 
forget that our Qod hears and answers 
prayer (James v. 16; Matt. vii. 7). 
If. c. w. 



LESSONS FOR SENIOR CLASSES. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

Bondage ok Fa£BDom? 

St. John viii. 28-86. 

YiB. 28. Then sTiaU ye hnow tlvat I 
am Ee. That He was what He had 
represented Himself, and what they 
had refused to own Him because 
hating the doctrine, life, and destiny 
which He revealed as being the true 
objects of human faith and endeavour, 
and also of all Old Testament revela- 
tion. They did not hnow Him; but 
their ig^norance was rooted in their sin, 
and confirmed and deepened by their 
sin. This ignorance. He says, -shall be 
dispelled when, that is, after they have 
crucified Him. It was not that all 
these individuals should be in this life 
convinced as to His true nature, much 
less that they should all have the 
knowledge of true Ohristian faith. 
Some of them doubtless did come to 
this. But the thought is, that after 
the orndfixion, and in consequence of 



it, as completing the atoning sacrifice, 
Christ's power and glory would be 
sigfnally displayed in forms and on a 
scale impossible before that event. 
His resurrection, the outpouring of 
the Spirit, the destruction of Jemsidem, 
and the spread of Christianity, all in- 
dubitable fulfilments of His repeated 
predictions; and, finally, the second 
coming. His final revelation, and all 
the glorious events connected with it 
— thus is it that His crucifixion brings 
in upon even His enemies a knowledge 
of His nature. Men all around us to- 
day grope in just the same ignorance 
ofthose Jews. Bnt these men of our 
day will at the last be made to know. 
And that I do iiothing of Myself. The 
Jews would make Jesus out an im- 
postor with a new doctrine, teaching 
and practising not according to the 
Old Testament, bnt against it, and 
hence not of, but against, God. In 
•such an one they neither could nor 
should believe. Against this allegati<m 
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Jeaiiflperfluiientiy, inceasantly affirmed 
and showed that He was not an in- 
noratorj breaking oat of the line of 
God's prondenoe and revelations, and 
trying te break np Qod's institutions 
and Idngdem. The very opposite was 
true. There was harmony, and that 
not on the sorfaoe, bat to the very 
bottom: not at points^ but all through; 
not in words cnfy, but also in deeds; 
not in form and iinQ mere letter, but 
in the spirit also ; not accidentally or 
by mere edtainment, but inevitably 
from His very origin and nature as 
God's Son, the eternal Word. This is 
His meaniug. As My Father hath 
taught Me, I speak these things. Here 
is affirmed the identity of doctrine, as 
in the preceding clause the identity of 
practice — ^for " these things ** here are 
all His teachiugs, which were indeed 
summed np and epitomised in that 
. teetimoliy to Himself, which i»as the 
immediate matter in debate. How the 
Father taught Him we are to gather 
from His o#n dootriiie of His relation 
to the Father. It was through that 
oneness of nature, and that mutual 
indwelling of person, and that un- 
measured and immeasurable communi- 
cation of the Spirit, which are explicitly 
and abundantly affirmed of Him, and 
not by the Pharisaic method of un- 
spiritual, scholastic tricining undet the 
" Eabbis," "blind leaders of the blind." 
Yer. 29. And He that sent Me is with Me; 
the Father hath not left Me alone. Here 
we have a single fact stated, first 
affirmatively and then negatively. It 
was a fact of which He was conscious, 
and hence He speaks from His con- 
sciousness, giving experimental testi- 
mony. Even on the cross, beneath the 
oonsciousnesp^ terrible and agonising 
as it wafl, of abandonment, there was 
still left for His fsupport a conscious- 
ness of th^ Father's presence : for His 
cry is, **Uy God, My God.*', this cou^ 
scions {wesence of 1;he Father was 
primarily moral, the anion of com- 
munionj such as that of the believer 
with the Lord; but this was in Christ's 
case rooted in the oneness of nature, 
and henoe the etemal union of the 
First and Second Persons of the 
Trinity. To this we add the Incarna- 
tion, or the union of deity and humanity 
ill His person. For I do always those 
things that please Him. Notice this 
void "always," which is meant to 
declare His perfect sinlessness. Ko 



such statement, in the same anlimited 
f nllnesB, can be affirmed of any other 
man. This perfect pleasing of the 
Father is given as the reason why the 
Father was always with Him ; for we 
need not with some understand Christ 
as saying that by this pleasing it is 
known that God is with Him. It was 
as true of Jesus as it is of us, that the 
Father would not have been with Him 
if He had not done the Father's wHl. 
It is as true of Jesus as of us, that the 
possibility of His doing what did not 
please Qod is often conceived. The 
conception is plainly implied in the 
recognition of His temptations. None 
the less true is it that it was etemallyi 
immutably certain, that this conceived 
possibility was never to be a reality. 
Ver. 30. As He spaike these words. The 
sense is because of these words as 
spoken, thns stating not merely time 
but cause, HaAy believed on Him, 
There was that in the manner, the 
matter, the dreumstances, which car- 
ried conviction; There HfOB an irre- 
sidtibleness of authority, and partly 
because at the babk of the words were 
the known tiharftoter and life of th0 
Sl^eaker. Yer. 81. To those Jews which 
heUeved on Him, As formerly shown, 
the word "Jews," in John, refers 
specially to the hostile leaders. Thus 
some even of this party seem to have 
believed, and under circumstances in 
which the fact wonld at once specially 
honour Christ and intensify the wrath 
of the hostile party. If |/6 continue in 
My word. Thb dtliy of oontiimance or 
abiding is often urged, and especially 
io persons and at times when sore 
temptations to a relapse existed. What 
need then to exhort one linked inwith 
" the Jews' " party I What desperate 
strain would be put on the laith of - 
such I Then are ye My disciples indeed. 
i^ot otherwise j for he who under sorest 
trial actually and finally abandons 
Christ, thereby proves himdelf not to 
have been a genuine disciple. Yer. 82. 
And ye shall know the truth. The truth 
as to Himself^as to eternal life as 
foand in Him. This is the knowledge 
of experience, carrying such cojiscious- 
ness of God's favour to us, and presence 
with us, as Christ Himself had. See 
above on ver. 29. Mark too the identity 
of condition — there, always pleasing 
Qod : here, continuing m Christ^ s word, 
that is, its .reception and obedience i 
living *fin** it as in an atmosphere 
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which ia breathed in and becomes our 
life. The truth shall make you free. 
The trnth reoeired, that is, Ohrist 
accepted — "free** from tin; ver. 84. 
Ver. 88. We he Abrdhamfs seed, etc. 
Priding themselves on their descent, 
and showing that they thought this 
the one onlj qualification for Gk)d's 
favour. Yer. 84. Verily, verily, etc. 
Note the emphasis. Whosoever, etc. 
''Every oDe,*' of Abraham's seed, as 
w<ell as others. See Paul's clear ex- 
planation of this in Bom. vi. 15 ; vii. 
6. What a master is sin ! What wages 
it offers ! What wages it gives 1 Ver. 
85. The servant or slave, held tb the 
house only by constraint, as the Phari- 
sees who submitted to the forms of 
God's religion but had none of its 
spirit — in, the house, but not of it. 
Ver. 36. Jf the Son, etc. Jesus, who 
was one with the Father. See above 
on yer. 28, 29. His disciples have His 
Spirit, and so ard of Qod — His ehildren. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

Tbb Light op tIie Woeld, 

St. John. ix. i-4. 

V«B. 1. And as Jesn^ passed by. This 
refers tb viii. 59, where the word 
" Tetnple " means the whole Jewish 
sanctuary, including its spacious opeh 
courts, in which the mad «tews might 
find stones to cast at Him. Oat of 
this and by the worshippers, sdme of 
whom iliay have becJn even ivithout the 
gate, he had passed (so the Qrbek), 
atid beyond them came to the blind 
man. This position near the eiitrance 
to the Tetnple was most favourable for 
beggars. This was thus pdainly the 
same day of tiie main discourse in 
chap, viii., and was certainly oh the 
Sabbath (ver. 14). He saw a inafi 
which was blind from his birth. He 
sawf i,e,, tibserved, iiotieeid, and at 
such a moment, when He wdli escap- 
ing for His life. To see and pause to 
heal the beggar then has been well 
regarded as showing Hid calmness and 
His sense of absolute mastery over 
Himself and all others, even when He 
seemed to be helpless; most a Con- 
queror when most conquered, most 
i)eaceftil when most troubled. That 
he was born blind, the man may have 
told to explain his beggary and excite 
sympathy; and the eviekh^list tells it 
to bring out the magnitude andmeftn. 



ing of the miracle. Ver. S. And His 
disciples asked Him, They kept with 
Him in His passage through the multi- 
tudcj away frrom danger. Master 
[Babbi], who did sin, this man or his 
parents, thai he was horn hUnd? 
Possibly, but not probably, asked, as 
some hold, to turn Jesus from the man 
and hasten Hi^ escape still farther 
from His enemies. They assume it as 
an unquestioned and unquestionable 
fact that all unusual affliction in this 
life is punishment far unusual sin — ^the 
sin either of the afflicted one himself, 
or of some one in close relation to him 
(Exod. XX. 5). This was theprevaloit 
view (ver. 34). It knew no other end 
for suffering than simply and purely 
punishment. How a man could be 
bom blind for his own sin the disci- 
ples probably did not stop to consider. 
The question is definite as to a prin- 
ciplcj but indefinite as to application. 
Ver. 8. Neither haJbh this man sin/ned, 
nor his pa/rents. Of course, not mean, 
ing that parents and son were, like 
Himself, sinless; but they had not so 
specially sinned as the question im- 
plied — so sinned that this blindness 
was made necessary, and in justice 
must have come on just this man. 
Thus, as in Luke xiii. 1-5, Christ here 
denie9 that one's personal afflictions 
are simply panishmentsi and hence 
measures of particular sinsj and that 
ihe comparative amount of suffering 
is the indication of God's comparative 
regard for different men. We instinc- 
tively and rightly believe in the 
necessary connection of sin and suffer- 
ing. We easily but wrongly fall into the 
habitof holding to such a connection as 
that which Christ denied. But thait the 
wo^'ks of God should be made mam>if^t 
in him, Thi^ man's sufferingi aside 
from all penal relation to sin, whether 
in the man or in others, was to be, and 
so was designed to be, the occasion to 
reveal the mercy and power of God — 
reveal it to him and to others, and so 
reveal the gospel of salvation. Thus 
God's worfe« are here first the mere 
healing of the man, and then through 
this the higher works of salvation. 
So had grace as well as justice to do 
with the blindness, and the eounectioii 
of the blindness with sin came thus tt> 
be one of mercy, and not of mere 
retribution. Thus is it of most, if> 
not of all, the sufferings of earth. 
Even if to an individufli or a commu. 
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nitj there be a siaroke which to the 
ttrioken Ib xetribntion, to the obserrers 
it is warning, and henoe meroy. God 
mles the world in lave, hy and for the 
Bedeemer. Frecions to the saint is 
the comfort of this high tmth. Ver. 
4. I fmist work the worTc of Him that 
sent Me, Instead of the r^ing ** I," 
another, preferred by good authori- 
ties, is *'we" — ^maJong Ohrist thus 
say that both He and His mast engage 
in that work of mercy and salvation 
which God sent Him to accomplish. 
Cbd's will carries to every servant a9d 
child of God the highest necessity — 
it is a supreme ''must." Alas that so 
few know that will to reverence and 
obey it, and are thns not at one with 
Jesas, to whom obedience was at once 
the supreme necessity and the supreme 
delight — a ''must" — and His meat 
and drink I Hark also here, as often, 
Christ's recognition that He was sent ; 
not His own, but the Father's ; not on 
His own business, but the Father's — 
a Steward. What lowliness, what 
exaltation! And this too is for us, in 
the world for a purpose — ^for a pur- 
pose even of the Almighty — sent to 
accomplish it. Life's grandeur is in 
this. While it is douy ; the night com* 
eih when no mam, can work. These 
last words are plainly a proverb. 
Christ applies it to Himself. His 
death would end His life-work, this 
form of it. This was His opportunity 
for this work, given Him to do just 
this. Every opportunity is the day, 
and the only day, for just the work 
presented by the opportunity. Used, 
well ; lost, it is gone. 80 was it with 
Christ, so is with us, only He, unlike 
us, never lost an opportunity, never 
mourned over the sad words, "It 
might have been." He "finished," 
brought to an end, the works g^ven 
Him, in the time given Him. Our 
pattern, He is in this our Light. The 
Saviour does not here mean that He 
ceases all work at death. He often 
taught that after death He would work 
on for erer. But His work after 
death was after-death work — other in 
form than that before. To each work 
its time, and each work in its time. 
Our life-work in life, and so we fit our- 
selres for the achievements which 
■haU follow. 



OUB LOBD*S BSSUBBSCTIOK. 
St. Hark xvi. 9-18. 
"Ths Lord is risen indeed." His 
rising makes our Lord's day; proves 
the efficacy of His death, and the 
satisfaction of His Father, and is 
inseparably linked with His death 
(see Bom. iy. 2j5; 2 Cor. v. 15) in 
the foundation of our hopes (Bom. 
xiv. 9; 1 Thess. iy. 14). (1) The 
evidence thcU He arose (ver. 9-14.) 
The day was the first of the week, 
kept holy ever since (John zz. 26; 
Acts zx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2). The man- 
ner of the resurrection we find in 
Hatt. xxviii. 2-4. Each evangelist 
gives, not a connected report, but such 
facts as fall in with the design of his 
Gospel. Henoe what is in one may be 
left out in another. Several of the 
Lord's appearances are omitted by 
Hark, (a) He appeared to the women 
on their hasty return from the sepul- 
chre, after they had seen it empty, 
and the vision of angels, and then to 
Hary Hagdalene by herself. She ran 
to tell Peter (who supplied to Hark 
the materials of his narrative, as it is 
believed), and who narrates what most 
impressed him. She was peculiarly de- 
voted to Him ; was at hand ; was there 
to honour Him; was deeply concerned 
at what seemed the fraud of the ene - 
mies of Christ. The other women were 
detailing their information to the rest 
of the <£soiples — she had followed the 
two, Peter and John (one probably 
contorting the* bereaved mother en- 
trusted to him, the other secluded at 
his house (see John xx. 10) in disgrace 
and shame (ver. 10), "mourned and 
wept"). The evangelist recalls the 
deliveranoe wrought for her as ex. 
planatory of her love and gratitude. 
Christ thus put honour on woman. 
The disoiples could not realise the 
possibility of the event (ver. 11). 
(5) The next appearance noted by 
Hark was to two disciples, of whom 
one was Cleopas (Luke xxiv. 18), of 
which Luke gives full details. On 
this occasion He appeared "in another 
form," of purpose concealing Himself 
from them, until He had drawn out 
their thoughts. He did reveal Him- 
self at length, and they hastened 
back to the rest in the city to 
report the facts, but again there 
was unbelief (ver. 13). (c) The 
two seem to have found the rest at 
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their meal (Luke zxiv. 85), and while 
each party hastens to tell the news to 
the other, the larger company is still 
unable to believe it^ in any true and 
real way. At this moment of mingled 
wonder, doubt, and confusion, Jesus 
came (yer. 14), and all the apostles 
save Thomas, and the disciples already 
mentioned, saw and heard His reproof 
of their unbelief. There could be no 
mistake. The doors were shut. He 
seemed at first an apparition (Luke 
zxiy. 87); but He gave them the 
fullest proof pf the senses (ver. 89), 
ate with them. Mark presents a con- 
densed account of this momentous 
interview. Luke gives it fully. Other 
appearances are described in other 
Gospels, and in 1 Cor. xv. 4-8. Surely 
there were "many infallible proofs" 
(Acts i. 8). This all occurred in one 
day — ^the first Sabbath; but He ap- 
peared, in all, at least ten times. 
(2) The comnUssUm He gave (ver. 
i&-18). Bodily acts are often con- 
nected with spiritual transactions, as 
in the supper. He breathed on them 
(John xz. 22), a sign of that Holy 
Ghost that was to come from Him to 
them (see the parallel case of touching 
with spittle, etc., Mark vii. 83). They 
are thus appointed as preachers (ver. 
15); their theme the gospel; their 
sphere the world; their message to 
''every creature;" and the awful 
sanctions of their work, the eternal 
life of the believer of their message, 
and the corresponding death of &e 
rejector. The believer is to testify 
his faith by baptism, in which Christ 
is confessed (see Bom. z. 10), not the 
baptism but the faith saving him; 
hence " he that believeth not " shall 
be damned. The work may well appal 
them, but there will be signs, mira- 
culous proofs of their authority (ver. 
17), such as casting out demons (Acts 
viii. 7), tongues (Acts x. 46; ziz. 6), 
mastery of serpents (Acts zzviii. 5), 
superiority to poisons to which they 
would be liable, and power of healing 
(Acts iv. 14; V. 16; xiv. 9; zzviii. 8; 
and 1 Cor. zii. 9). [Intelligent pupils 
may inquire why such signs are not 
now g^ven. To say that (Sod does 
not will it» will not quite satisfy 
them.] Then the disciples were few; 
the New Testament record was not 
yet given; the New Testament Church 
was not yet a great visible body, and 
it had to be set up in succession to 



the Jewish form of the Church, which 
was introduced by miracles. Analo- 
gies are found in the wooden support 
under the bridge till the mortar and 
stones have knit in the completed arch, 
and in the cloth and cords around a 
grafted branch until it has knit to 
the tree, then withdrawn. A careful 
reading of the Acts will show how 
these signs roused attention, attested 
the disciples as from (jod, and " con- 
firmed" the word. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

The Lioht ov the Wobld. 

St. John iz. &-11. 

Vbe. 6. As long as [when, t.e., while] 
I cw» in the world, I am the Light 
of the world. See John i. 1-5. Here, 
more plainly than there, He refers to 
Himself in the flesh, especially in the 
years of His public ministry, as the 
Light of the world. He was the 
perfect spiritual truth, adapted to all 
men, needed by all men. Of course. 
He does not mean that before His birth 
the world had no light, or that after 
His death it will be in darkness only 
He knew that from Him went forth the 
light which had shone from the be. 
ginning, and would more brightly 
shine UU the end. But it was from 
Him, Jesus Christ, God in the flesh. 
He makes our day, is our Sun, reveals 
to us thus our world and our work. 
This reference to Himself, like the re- 
mark about the day, is suggested by 
the beggar's blindness, to whom aU 
time had been night, and who had 
been thus made a beggar by inability 
to work, but to whom Christ was 
about to give and become light, both 
temporal and spiritual, in the eyes of 
both body and spirit. Hence we say 
what He was to the world then He is 
now; and if we have any divine 
wisdom He must impart it, must tons 
become wisdom, as He gave light to the 
blind man. Yer. 6. When He had thus 
9poken. Before He began His miraole 
He aroused attention and fastened it on 
Himself, that both the blind man and 
the disdples might note, as should we, 
the spiritual meaning of the work, its 
relation to the Saviour and salvation. 
Hespatonthegrovmd and made clay of 
the spittle, and He anointed^ etc. On 
this Trench remarks: *'A medicinal 
value was attributed, in old time, to 
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Balivii, and we have a Biimlar instanoe 
of its nse in the ease of another blind 
man (Maik yiii. 23), and also in the 
case of one who was suffering, not 
from the same defect, bnt from a de- 
iect in the organs of hearing (Mark 
fii. SS)j neither are we altogether 
without examples of the meddoinal 
use of clay." He however properly 
rejects the notion that it was used 
merely as a medicine, or as aiding in 
any way the mere work of restoration, 
but finds in it rather an aid to the 
man's weak faith, as an external ap. 
pliance. It also taught, symbolically, 
that from Christ went the power that 
healed this man, and that, as this 
represented the work of salvation, 
from Him must go all saving power. 
Ver. 7. A'nd said wnto feim, Go, vjosh 
in the 'pool of Biloam, These waters 
are frequently mentioned in Scripture 
as though specially sacred. If used 
in the Temple service, as we are told, 
there would be perhaps a special 
reason, additional to that of the mean- 
ing of the same (** Sent "), why the 
man was to wash there. Christ begins 
the heating by the anointing. He men 
requires the man, as the prophet did 
Naaman, to do something himself. 
The water represents Christ, as its 
nanie (see ver. 4) and its use (cleans- 
ing) show. Jesus was thus both th« 
beginning and the end of the cure. 
The man^s doing accomplished nothing 
apart from Jesus, or without Him. 
He went his way therefore and washed^ 
and came seeing. He obeyed, and 
henoewas blessed— obeyed promptly 
and literally, and was promptly 
blessed. His faith in Christ had been 
wakened, and was shown by works. 
He reoeived according to his faith and 
works. The lesson for us is dear. 
This pool, it is said, <<was at the 
mouth of the Valley of the Tyropcson,' 
near the base of Ophel." Ver. 8. 
The neighbours, etc. This talk of the 
neighbours may have gone on for days. 
Nothing here indicates the time. Is 
not this he that^at amd begged f The 
first question was as to identity. 
Such a change, so great, so sudden, so 
without means, seemed incredible. 
So sometimes it is hard to believe that 
a praying saint, like Paul at Damascus, 
oan, a few hours before, have been a 
blaspheming sinner, like Paul starting 
lor Damascus. The change of rege- 
neration is always in fact, if not in 



appearance, thus wonderful — ^from 
darkness to light, from blindness to 
sight. Yer. 9. Some said, etc. A 
controversy; different opimons ex- 
pressed, aooording to the degree o£ 
acquaintance with the man, and of 
readiness to believe in the possibility 
of such change. He said, I am hi. 
He heard their disputes and he knew 
his own experience. He testifies to 
what he knew, by experience. So 
should a Christian man. Yer. 10. 
How were thine eyes opened? Most 
natural the question. How is a man 
<<bom again"? Yer. U. A man that 
is caUed Jesus, etc. Here is the 
gospel preached — ^how simply, how 
fitly! Jesus did thus and thus; I did 
as He bade me; I see — that is all I 
know. Enough for sinners ; let them 
do as Jesus bids them and become 
whole. 



STUDIES Ilf ST. JOHN. 
The Good Shephesd. 
St. John X. 1-U. 
Introdueiory, — The oonduct of the 
oonndl of the Jews in casting him out 
of the synagogue who had been blind 
(chap. ix. 2^^ 84) gave Jesus an ocoa- 
sion to speak of false shepherds, and, 
by contrast, of Himself as the true 
Shepherd who giveth His tile fen the 
sheep. It is a beautiful parable in a 
setting of richness and lustre com- 
pared with which no mention oould be 
made of silver or g^ld. How wonder. 
Inl are <* these scattered jewels of 
God's word,'* as these figures of our 
Saviour's speech have been called — 
the Water of Life, the Bread of Life, 
the Light of the World, the Good 
Shepherd I 

Ver. 1. Verily, verily, Iswy v/nta yo«. 
A formula by which to add utmost 
emphasis to a statement of weightiest 
import. It thus helps us to see what 
Christ thought of €be importance of 
retigious teaching, of the abiUty to 
disoriminate between the true and the 
false. Never more than now was 
there need to look well at this matter. 
Not only are there many and conflicting 
teachings, but manv think and say 
that it matters little what teaching 
we accept. Indifference to GodQ 
truth is through and through anti- 
Christian. Christ was evidently ad« 
dressing a tnixed company. Yer. 
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19-21 1 ix. 40. J^e thai eiderelh not ^ 
[through] ihe door [or gate] into tfce 
sheepfold, etc. [the fold of thp eheepj. 
Says a traveller : ** Those iow. flat 
bnUdings out on the sheltered fide of 
the valley are iaheepfol^. Thij aare 
called Mlr&ii, iajid when IKo nights are 
cold the flocks are shnb up in thom, 
bulb in , ordinary w'eather they are 
merely kept within the yard* This, 
you obBerye, is defended by a stpne 
wait, crowned all around with [a hedgb 
of] sharp thorns, which the prowUng 
wolf will rarely attempt to scale," The 
some [that one] is cj thief an4 a rohler* 
The same man .olten combines the 
character oi thief and robber, &e«king 
to get his spoil by stealto, if he znay, 
but ready to take it ,\>7 yiole^ce, if ifi 
must. The false and Wioke^ teach9rf, 
like the ruling Pharisees who cast the 
blind man out of the synagogue for 
holding to Christ, wero real robbers, 
thotigh i^ pretence shepherd^ of God's 
flocki. They loved and sought power, 
wealth, position, not the purity and 
welfare of the people. Fraud and 
violence both charaoterised^them. Yer. 
2. But he that entereth in hy the door, 
etc. The true skephei^dgoes in where 
and as the <^wner ol tiiie sh^p would 
have him. , He is recognised aa shep- 
herd, and liie grate is opened to him to 
enter and depart at wfll, as the nee4s 
of the, flock. require. 6o God recog- 
nises him who truly has and teach^B 
the truth of God. Such a t>^e is 
disposed to walk in the established 
ways, and conform to all God's laws 
and ordinances. He is " of the trnth,^' 
and not of f raiid and violence, lives 
for those under his charge, and not for 
himself. Ver. 8. To him the poi'Ufr 
[gate-keeper] openeth. See on ver. 2, 
whidbi implies what this clause ex- 
pressly affirms— God's recpgiution of 
the true sh^berd, the true teacher. 
Afid the sheep hec^r Ms voice^ " H^i^" 
in the sense of recogniee and ob^. 
The true disciple, member of God's 
flock, has the iqnrit of obedience, love 
of the truth; and this truth-loving 
spirit is also truth-discerning and 
trutii-cbeying, as Chmi elsewhere 
says : '' He that is of the truth heareth 
My wordB." He ealleth his ovim sheep 
hy 9tame. We name our dogs, horses, 
and sometimes oxen and oowfe, but not 
. often our sheep ; but the shepherd ^f 
the "Eijst, living with his flock con- 
tinually, their constant companion, 



knows 0heep from sh^e^, as B,e would 
his own chjildren, and sciEircely inore 
could fail to have for each a name, 
^his beautifully shows the special loye 
and care o{ God for each saihl), as It 
also shows how any good toachpr wHl 
enter into i^e wants and life 61 eveify 
one of those under his care) darryinif 
ihem^ nob as a inere lnaa& bdi> sing]^ 
and sevetajlly in Jiis inind and ieait 
i(Acts XX. 3L), ver, 4. And when he 
putieth forth Ms own sheep. Ke goetji 
before them, ^e words, "nis ownj" 
seem to conlrasb ihe shepherd with 
the robber, and also the shepherd's 
flock with those not o^ it. On i^ 
custom of preceding the flock, soloreign 
to us, atravell^ remarks : ** The she^. 
herd walks before ijiem Fihe &oel^, 
hio^ tHey iPollow^ aiter, while the dogs 
that Job talks of (xxx. 1) bring up the 
rear. . • ,, They [^e sheep] are so 
tiamed, and so trained, Ihat they f 0II0317 
their ke^er with the uthio^t docility, 
fie leads them iPortb from the fold, or 
ifrom their houafes in the village, jcuit 
where be pleases. As there are mannr 
flocks in sujch a place as thisj eacli 
one takes a different path> and it is hia 
business to find pasture for them. It is 
necessary, therefore, that they ^ould 
be taught to follow, and not stray 
awky into the unf enced fields of com 
which lie so temptingly on either side. ' 
Striking illustration of the tempta- 
tions besetting us in life, and of thj9 
only mode of escape, " Looking unto 
Jesus;" "Foilqwers of Him." Arid 
the sheep follow hvm^ for they know his 
voice. See, on ver. 6. Ver. 5. And a 
stranger will they not follow, etc. Sajs 
the writer already quoted: "The 
sh^herd calls them sharply from time 
to time, to remind them of his pre- 
sence. They know his voice, and fel- 
low on; bi^t, if a stranger call, they 
stqp short) lift up their heads in alarm, 
and, if it is repeated, they turn and 
flee, beconse they, know not the voice 
of a stranger. This is not the fanciful 
costume of a parable; it is simple 
fact. I. have made the experiment 
repeatedly." These sheep are trained 
from the. beginning, when but young 
lambs, The earlier they are taken, 
and the longer they are trained, the 
better — the more perfect their ac- 
quaintance with the shepherd, if the 
same one continues. The. Great 1 
Good Shepherd is ^er the s|p:ie. 
new one e* - ^- 



»nepaerd is ever tne sftpie. Jxo 
3 overtakes His flock. Teachers, 
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or nndor-shepherdfl, change, bat all 
trae teachers give the same gospel. 
So the earlier one enters Ohrist's flock, 
and the more constantly and thoronghlj 
he is trained, the quicker, easier, and 
surer will be his recognition of his 
Master's Toice and ctJl. Predons, 
indeed, the double blessing of early 
^ety and a complete Christian nnrtore. 
Yer. 6. This pardbU, **A parable is 
an illnstration of moral or spiritual 
truth through the vehiole of natural 
or secular processes, or occurrences." 
Trench regards John x. 1-19 as an 
allegory, ratiier than a parable, be- 
cause the illustration and its explana- 
tion are so blended. The parable 
proper is a story complete in itself, 
and its meaning is given apart. But 
this is quite true of the verses already 
considered, 1-5, and thus it is strictly 
a parable. From ver. 7 the truth is 
unfolded in a kind of double allegory, 
Christ calling Himself both the Door 
and the Shepherd. But that is in ex. 
planation of what precedes. They 
vmderetood not, etc. Not fully, or suf- 
ficiently, though it is hard to conceive 
that they couldhave wholly missed His 
meaning. Ver. 7. Verily, verily, etc. 
Note the emphasis, and hence the 
importance of the words following. 
I am the Door of the sheep. All spiri. 
tual shepherdsi save the one Great 
Shepherd, are also sheep. All must 
go to God through Christ, and lead 
otiiers to God in the same way. The 
rulers of the Jews whose conduct 
called out this discourse both rejected 
Christ as their own Saviour, and did 
their utmost to make all others reject 
Him. Very fitly does Christ here pre- 
sent ffimself as being the Door before 
He calls Himself the Shepherd, since 
the shepherd's care supposes a fold 
with its ready access. Beball here the 
Scripture: *'X am the way;*' and, 
again, ''There is none other name 
imder heaven g^ven among men 
whereby we must be saved" (Actsiv. 
12). Christ became the door, or the 
way of access to God, by becoming 
our Substitute and Siubearer, made a 
curse for us, that His death, accepted 
instead of ours, might secure to us 
pardon on our repentance and faith. 
As shown by the Gh^eek, the emphasis 
is to be given to the pronoun " I." It 
is I, I Myself, who am the Door. Were 
it not for Me no sinner could ever 
have entrance to God's f old| or belong 



to His fiock ; there would be no need 
for shepherds among men. Ver. 8. 
AU that ever eame before Me, etc. The 
-Word " before " seems here to refer to 
time. But Christ did not mean that 
all religious teachers who had preceded 
Him had been false teachers, thieves, 
and robbers. This would have in- 
eluded the prophets, and especially 
John. The connection made it clear 
that He had in mind such only as re- 
|ected or disowned Him, as was done 
in the expulsion of the blind man. 
The word translated "before" some 
would render «* instead of," contrary 
to its almost universal use, and with, 
out any necessity from its connection. 
They proved themselves thieves and 
robbers by their rejection of Christ, 
by not entering through the door, bv 
having no access to God in Christ^s 
name, by their self-righteous and self- 
seeking course. They coveted the 
position of teachers for what the posi- 
tion brought them, and not from care 
of the fiock. This is theft and rob- 
bery, the very worst in kind, each 
bartering the eternal interests of many 
souls for his own brief temporal plea- 
sure. What responsibilily on the 
religions .teacher, even of a Sunday- 
school class ! But the sheep did not 
hear them. See ver. 4 and 6. Christ 
has special reference to His own dis- 
ciples who had adhered to Him, rather 
than to the Jewish rabbis, and indi- 
rectly to all who adhere to the truth. 
Ver. 9 repeats the great truth of ver. 
7, and adds the further thought of the 
great freedom of access to God enjoyed, 
in Him by the word : Shall go in and 
out. • "The liberty of the gospel" is 
that of sons, boldmsss of access enjoyed, 
having peace with God. Find pasture. 
Such a door, opening into such a fold 
on the one hand, must needs, and does, 
indeed, open into richest divine pas- 
turing on the other hand. The meat 
and drink of the Christiiui are heavenly, 
immortal food. Ver. 10 draws a con- 
trast between Christ and the false 
teachers. It seems to regard Him in 
the double character of Door and 
Shepherd, and so prepares the way 
for the next verse. The thief steals, 
etc., not for the mere sake of the crime, 
but for self -gratification. • More abun^ 
daMtly, In rich fulness, not simply 
saved from hell, but filled full of 
heaven. Yer. 11. lam the good shep* 
herd, Oomp. the twenty-third Psalm, 
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and abore on ver. 1-5. Qiveth his W^* 
See on ver. 7. Soya a traveller : "I 
hare listened with intense interest to 
their (the shepherds*) graphic desorip- 
tions of downright and desperate 
fights with these savage beasts. . . 
I have known more than one ease in 
which the shepherd had to lay down 
his life in the contest with robbers." 

STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

Lazabus. 

St. John xi. 33-37. 

Introductory, — The chief interest of 
Bethany to ns is in connection with 
Lazarus and his two sisters, Mary and 
Martha. It lies on the eastern slope 
of the Moant of Olives, about fifteen 
f nrlongs (one and a half mile) south, 
east from Jerusalem. It is now a 
small village of about twenty houses, 
occupied by Arabs, called El-Lazarith. 
There is mention of Christ's presence 
in Bethany but once before the resur- 
rection of Lazarus (Luke x. 3S-42). 
Subsequent to this event He made it 
a convenient and loving resting-place 
in His journeys to and &om the feasts. 
It was from Bethany He went to His 
crucifixion. With reference to the 
raising of Lazarus, observe — (1) His 
sickness (ver. 1); (2) the message 
sent to Jesus (ver. S) ; ^3) His inton. 
tional delay (ver. 4-6) ; (4) His depar. 
tnre from Ferssa ''beyond Jordan" 

!ver. 7) ; (5^ His purpose revealed 
ver. 11) ; (6) His conversation with 
Martha (ver. 20-27) ; (7) His xnysto- 
rious groaning (ver. 33). 

Yer. 34. And said, Where have ye laid 
him ? Christ's words, spoken to the 
sisters. It is but a part of the sen- 
tence which begins with ver. 33. He 
was profoundly moved, and in part 
with displeasure, as the Greek word 
translated "groaned" shows. The 
lamentation of the sisters, and their 
Jewish friends, seems to have brought 
vividly to His consciousness sin, man's 
great, sole enemy, and hence Christ's, 
working universal death and woe. His 
wrath at sin kindled, and He power, 
fxdly aroused Himself (" was troubled") 
to grapple hero in this single, but 
representative case, with that enemy 
In this determination, and in order t. 
carry it out at once, He asks for the 
place of sepulchre. Possibly the vision 
of His own near death, and the mighty 



conquering struggle to attend it, was 
before Him. Lord, come and see. Said 
by the sisters, who promptly lead the 
way, in tender, affectionate sorrow, as 
when we take to the new-made grave 
of a friend a common friend too late 
arrived for the funeral ; but also, pos. 
sibly, with some trembling remnant of 
the nearly vanished hope that Christ 
might even yet save the beloved from 
death's clutoh. So simple, so sadly 
solemn, Uiis "Come and see." Yer. 
35. Jesits wept. Briefest, saddest^ 
sweetest verse in all the Bible. Jesus 
is the human name of our Lord, though, 
as meaning Salvation or Saviour, it 
does imply the divine. The tears of 
sympathetic affection were of Christ's 
human nature, though the divine also 
enters into such g^ef . In the original 
the word translated " weep " in ver. 33, 
designates rather lamentation; but 
here, that grief which fiows forth in 
falling tears. Jesus stands before us 
now, mighty, almighty, to conquer 
death ; yet so tenderly, lovingly gentle, 
nurse-like, child-like, mother-like — the 
great High Priest, but touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities. So above 
ns, yet so of us. Cruelty, hardness 
insensibility stoicism — no one of these 
belong to greatness, least of all to, 
Christian life. Christianity refines 
not mis, sensibility. It makes perfect 
in all that belongs to a pure and 
genuine humanity. Not one of the 
natural relations of life that is not 
made by it beautiful and saored. How 
we love to linger and look into those 
two wcurds, "Jesus wept," so full of 
heavenly attraction, of heavenly com- 
fort, bringing Christ so near to us, us 
BO near to Him — a window through 
which we look into Christ's never- 
changing heart, and from which 
streams into the world's sorrowing 
heart the healing light of love divine. 
Yer. 36t Then said the Jews. Who had 
come from Jerusalem as mourners to 
condole with the sisters (ver. 19,comp. 
ver. 31). Their purpose is one of 
several indications that the family was 
in good repute and position. Behold 
how He laved him. Said, seemingly 
in g^od faith, with natural surprise 
and approbation. There was in Christ's 
appearance such freedom from all 
affectation, such unmistakable evi- 
dence of deep, genuine emotion, as to 
exclude all suspicion that He was acting 
a part. And, beside, they doubtless 
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knew that pretence was alien to His 
character, as it should be to Onrs. 
That the whole cause of Christ's tears 
is thns indicated by them we need not 
suppose. That they were right in port 
is certain. Some find it hard to under- 
stand how His sorrow oonld be so deep, 
if He knew what was at once tofollow ; 
but it is human to feel according to 
the condition of the moment, whatever 
is knovm to be its outcome. Besides, 
Ohrist's consciousness and sympathy 
embraced more than what was present 
to sight, yer. 37. And [but] some of 
them saddf could not this mem, etc. 
These J'ews also were of the friends of 
the family, bat of a spirit most unlike 
that of the sisters and of the other 
Jews. They were of a hostile spirit, 
ready to turn anything, eo matter 
what, against Christ, watching always 
to trap or trip Him, and so bring Him 
to grief and shame, nay, even to death ; 
at their nefarious business even here 
in the hour of sorrow, at the newly- 
opened tomb, and even while acting | 



the part of comforters. Ah yes, of 
course, for we change not our natures 
in changing our relations. We are on 
Sunday in church just what we are 
on Monday out of church. Could not 
He who cured, or pretended to cure, 
the man bom blind, have kept from 
death this friend? If He had the 
power to do such things, of course He 
would use it on and for His own friends 
rather than on outcasts, abandoned of 
Gk)d as well as man. Since He does 
not use it on His friend, it is fair 
to infer He does not have it to use on 
any, and there is some deceit. Such, 
most likely, was the spirit of the ill- 
timed inquiry, ** Could He not ? " No 
He could not. He had power, not to 
please Himself, but to please God. 
His end was not to relieve His friends 
or Himself, but to bring in eternal 
redemption. What that required He 
did, nothing else could Ho. Just the 
same mistake comes out in the taunt, 
" He saved others, Himself He cannot 
save." 



THE DESIRED HAV^N : AN ADDRESS. 

Eead Fsi^. cvii. 25-30. 



Some years ago a steamship was 
crossing the Atlantic. The voyage 
had been rough, and as it drew towards 
its close, a temporary quietness gave 
place suddenly to a storm of fury and 
danger. The ereat waves lashed the 
vessel pii^essiy, shaking it as if it 
had been pt, mere toy. Slowly the 
hours dragged away, but, as the 
morning dawned, the ocean grew 
quieter, and became gradually calmer 
during the day. 

In the afternoon the ocean lay 
smooth and polished on every hand 
like a mirror ; directly ahea4 the sun 
began to descend through a cloudless ^ 
sky, casting a broad gleam of gold 
upon the waters. Right up the golden 
pathway, and straight toward the 
setting sun, the gallant steamer 
moved proudly on. The decks were 
filled with passengers all eagerly 
looking for the land just beyond — 
the land of home ! 

By-and-by, as the hours sped and 
night came on, the friendly beacon- ' 
lights of the shore gleamed out, and 
then a ligh^ fog came down, and 
anchor was cast. Biit in the morning, ' 



when we woke, we were there in the 
harbour — at home ! 

So with this voyage of life, for the 
true Christian. Its storms may be 
sudden and severe. Our discomforts 
may even increase as we journey on. 
But our barque shall at length pass 
up the shining pathjvay, made by the 
golden light of :the San of righteous- 
ness on the ocean of God^s love, 
through the chill fogs of dj^ath, to 
awake in the morning, at home, satis- 
fied with His likeness. 

What shall we say then of the 
trials and discomforts of the wayP 
Are we not heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ, to that inheritance 
where the sun never sets and the 
music never ceaseS? Have we not 
caught glimpses of that fairest face, 
which has beamed upon us iif rare 
moments in the secret chambers of 
our soul, but which we shall see in 
its beauty when we gain "the land 
that is very far ofE"? 

Come, then, storms, and sorrows, 
and trials, so ye bat drive as ^<^ 
Christ, that He may " so bring us"- • 
pur desired haven." 5. kingsbub? 
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ILLUSTRATION. IN TEACHING. 



One illnstration is said to be 
worth a thousand abstractions. 
Certain it is that it clings to the 
memory when long-drawn state- 
ments and glowing exhortations 
fade away like a dream. Years 
ago, when quite a lad, the writer 
heard a minister preach a sermon 
on the goodness of God, of which 
he can recall but this single 
illustration. " It is a law of 
nature," he said, "that bodies 
contract with cold and expand with 
heat. To this seemingly universal 
law there is a remarkable excep- 
tion. Though water contracts with 
cold, yet just before it freezes it 
rapidly expands, so that, while 
cold water is heavier than warm 
and will sink, ice is lighter and 
will float. If it were not so, our 
rivers would be a solid mass of 
ice ; the summer would in con- 
sequence be delayed ; there would 
be a failure of harvest and a 
universal starvation." It was an 
illustration which had, to the minds 
of the hearers, the force of an 
argument to prove the wisdom 
and goodness of God. 

Decidedly the best illustration 
the writer ever heard a preacher use 

May, 1876. 



was the following, given nearly 
twenty years ago. The speaker 
started the question whether any 
good would come from a sermon 
preached by one who was a wicked 
hypocrite. He thought that God 
would bless the truth to some 
extent, because it was the truth, 
even if the character of him who 
spoke it was bad. Dr. Kane, he 
said, when in the frozen regions 
of the North, gathered the natives 
around him, and surprised them 
by holding up a piece of ice cut 
in the shape of a burning glass, 
and thus kindling with the rays 
of the snn some dry paper and 
chips. The ice was cold, but it 
gathered the heat of the sun and 
kindled a flame. So the truth may 
pass through a soul cold as ice and 
be converged on other souls, and 
because it is the truth kindle a 
flame. 

All persons who aim to influence 
others by speech must seek after 
apt illustrations. They are pic- 
tures which speak to the eye of 
the mind, and are the delight of 
the educated as well as of chil- 
dren and of the illiterate. ** You 
tell us what thmgs are, but never 
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what they are like," was the 
criticism of Robert Hall on a 
brother minister. If a minister 
has that, false dignity which leads 
him to avoid illastrations or anec- 
dotes in a sermon he had better 
lay it aside, as David laid aside 
the heavy, unwieldy armonr of 
King Sanl. Point the arrow of 
truth with an illustration, and it 
will fly straight to the mark. It 
was a well-told parable of the 
prophet Nathan which sent con- 
viction to the heart of a Jewish 
king. Lord Chatham, who exerted 
a greater power over Parliament 
as an orator than any other man 
who ever lived, pointed to the 
pictured tapestry of the walls, 
and made it give point to the most 
eloquent sentences which ever fell 
from his lips. Burke was a mas- 
ter in illustrations, and drew largely 
for them from the Bible. The old 
English sermonisers are full of 
them. Honest Hugh Latimer 
abounds in anecdotes, some of 
which must have provoked a smile. 
Bobert South' s sermons are as thick 
with illustrations as are those of the 
modem popular preacher. And, 
if we read the words of the great- 
est of teachers, Jesus of Nazareth, 
how elective we find them, because 
of the abundance of illustrations 1 
The people heard Him gladly, 
because ** without a parable spake 
He not unto them.** 

In a veiy suggestive and thought- 
ful collection of sermons the writer 
came across the following. The 
author is speaking of the marked 
difference in character between the 
aged high-priest Eli and the youthful 
Samuel. **A difference of char- 
acter," he remarks, "we expect 
when ages are so different. But 
here the difference of inferiority is 
on the wrong side. It is the young 
who is counselling, supporting, 



admonishing the old;" and he 
makes this statement so clear and 
forcible that it cannot easily be 
forgotten, by the following : '' It is 
not the ivy, clinging for its own sake 
to the immovable wall, to be held 
up, but it is the badly built 
mouldering wall held together by 
the ivy, and only by the ivy kept 
from falling piecemeal into ruin." 

In all our reading we never met 
with a finer illustration than one 
given by the Irish orator Carran, 
and it must have told with much 
effect, because it was entirely un- 
studied. It shows the readiness 
of a gifted speaker to take advan- 
tage of every incident to help his 
cause. Curran had entered upon 
a case at the assizes at Cork, and 
in the course of his speech had 
stated at length the facts in the 
case. He then made a touching 
i^peal to the jury, and was closing 
with the sentence, " Thus, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, I trust to have 
made the innocence of that perse- 
cuted man as clear to you as — ** 
when just then the sun, which had 
been under a cloud, shot a bright ray 
into the court-house, and Curran 
continued with emphasis, "as clear 
to you, gentlemen, as jonder sun- 
beam which bursts in among us and 
supplies me with a splendid illus- 
tration !'' 

Care and skill are requisite in 
the use of illustrations. They 
should enforce thought, and not, 
as we have known in some 
instances, try to make up for the 
poverty of thought. Fringes and 
spice have their places, but one 
does not care to wear only the one 
or eat only the other. There must 
be something said before ill nitra- 
tions are given. One may laugh 
or weep over a series of well -told 
anecdotes and quickly forget them. 
No permanent' impression is left 
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by him who does not teach anything, 
bat nses what power he has simply 
to play npon the feelings. Trnth, 
and truth only, can move the world. 
The illastration mnst not hide 
the truth, or eclipse it by its bril- 
liancy. It must be of such a cha- 
racter that so long as we remember 
it so long are we impressed by the 
thought which it is intended either 
to make clear or to make impres- 
sive, or both. An illustration is 
merely a channel which is dug^ 



through which thought flows more 
easily into the mind, and the 
channel is useless if the water of 
truth does not flow through it. 

Last of all, it must be suited to 
the comprehension of the hearers. 
It must be understood as soon as 
given. If it requites thinking to 
grasp it, it is generally a failure. 
If it be taken from a familiar book, 
like the Bible, or from everyday 
life, it will seldom miss the mark. 

J. I. BOSWELL. 



MY CLASS AND I. 

BT THB BEY. P. B. POWEB, M.A. 



A GOOD start is often everything 
in life. ** The first blow," as the 
saying is, ''is half the battle." 
So I thought, and therefore I de- 
termined that a good start should 
be mine. All after that, thought 
I, will be comparatively easy. I 
shall be in the way of the thmg, I 
shall be on the right rails, and 
then the one thing is. to go ahead. 

I remembered what I once read 
in a history of a certain saint. He 
was said to have walked a long 
way with his head either in his 
hand or under his arm, in which 
proceeding the historian said it 
must be confessed the first step 
was the most difficult. Yes, the 
first step is the one I meant to 
take so well, and after that I hoped 
to go on all right. 

Ah! thought I to myself; what 
grief sometimes there is in the 
start. There are frisky horses, 
and bolting horses, and surly 
sulky horses, all with lots of " go " 
in them, all able, their owners 
think, to win the race — at any 
rate idl of them able to do well ; 
but some of them neyer get away 



from the post at all ; and some of 
them lose so much time in doing 
so that they lose their chance of 
the race too ; and some spend in 
preliminary flourishes the time and 
the strength which would have 
taken them half over the course, 
and they are never able to make 
up the loss afterwards, even though 
they do their very best — from all 
of which I shall take warning, and 
make my good start right off at 
once. 

I think it was a great advantage 
to have made the superintendent's 
acquaintance before I went to the 
school. Our good minister took 
care that that should be done. 
For thus all is not strange when 
one goes to the school for the first 
time. You are thus like a soldier 
joining a regiment who knows the 
colonel. Not a lance-corporal, or 
a sergeant, or even the sergeant- 
major, but the colonel himself. 
You feel you have a sympathiser 
and a friend, and you don't feel 
half as shy and awkward as you 
otherwise would do. 

I think it is a great miptake to 
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suppose that women have all the 
shy ij 688 in the world to themselves. 
I know that the dear creatnres are 
given to palpitations of the heart 
and hlashings, and the like ; bat 
the men get palpitations too, and 
for all that I know we might blnsh 
as mnch as the ladies if it was not 
for our whiskers. It is very hard to 
blush right through a pair of black 
bushy whiskers ; perhaps when 
they look serene and calm there 
may be untold agonies going on 
below. 

I don't know how it may be with 
men when they come to be five- 
and-thirty or forty; I can only 
speak for myself, and say that I 
shonld have felt very nervous the 
first day I went to the Marchmont 
Place Sunday-school had it not 
been that I felt I knew the super- 
intendent ; and, moreover, had he 
not come to meet me at the door. 

It would ill become me, a 
young man of only twenty-one, to 
presume to give advice to any 
superintendent in the kingdom, let 
him be never so small ; ay, even 
though he stood only five feet in 
his boots, made to order with two- 
inch heels. But just in the way 
of giving out one*s own thoughts 
and experiences there is no harm 
in saying how much benefit it was 
to me to be met by the superin- 
tendent at the door, and to be es- 
corted, and — I may use a clerical 
word and say — inducted into my 
class by him. 

It isatteDtion to little things, 
I am persuaded, that keeps the 
world going properly — and the 
want of tbut attention that olten 
brings tilings to ruin. 

I believe that a kind look, or 
word, or touch of the hand has 
often pat a man in the good way, 
and kept him in it too. I expect 
that puponntendents of a luadly 



disposition, who keep their eyes 
open, and who are on the watch to 
promote the interests of the school 
in this way, are those who do the 
best. 

It was very helpfnl to me not to 
have to begin in a flattered, har- 
ried kind of way. No man is ever 
himself unless he has himself in 
hand* Although I have not been 
so very long in the Sanday-sohool, 
and can only give yon the experi- 
ences of a young man of twenty- 
one ; still, having two eyes in my 
head, and the Macdougals always 
having remarkably good sight (my 
grandmother did not take to spec- 
tacles, until she was ninety-four) 
I have observed as much as most 
men of my age. 

I have seen a good many flut- 
tered teachers, and they never get 
on; they are more like wounded 
birds than anything else. They 
have no strong flight in them, and 
a fluttered teaoher means an un- 
steady class. 

Now, if my class had seen me 
fluttered and in palpitations at the 
first go ofl*, I feel it would have 
been a great disadvantage ; but as 
it was I took my seat amongst the 
boys almost as if I had been in the 
school for a year. 

That first Sunday the boys were 
very good — at least, very good on 
the whole. We had David and 
Goiiath for the lesson. It was a 
good one to begin with, and I had 
prepared for it as well as I could. 
The superintendent had taken care 
that I should know the subject, 
for he was a great man tor prepa- 
ration ; I believe he'd rather have 
had a teacher with half a skull 
who prepared, than one with a 
whole skull who did not. I flat- 
tered myself that I did pretty well 
for a beginning. I tamed out 
Qoliath ft tremendous feUow. Se 
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was enough almosi) to mak^ any 
boy shake in his shoes. He al- 
most made me tremble in mine. 
Depend upon it the boys must 
have thought it a serious matter 
to have anything to say to him. 
I never imagined ]^ow big this man 
was until that day. And I put 
tremendous pluck into David. 
We fought the battle over again, 
and if any of the boys had said, 
<* Three cheers for David, and 
three groans for Goliath,'' I be- 
lieve I should have been guilty of 
the impropriety of giving them then 
and there. I felt very warm after 
the encounter ; and I felt, more- 
over, that I had made a grand 
beginning. 

All this was so far as I was 
concerned myself. As soon as 
the encounter was over, and Go- 
liath's head fairly off, I proceeded, 
after I wiped my forehead, to see 
what effect my efforts had had on 
my class. For you see, good 
friends who are kind enough to 
listen to my experiences, the old. 
proverb turns out true, that ^* the 
proof of the podding is in the eat- 
ing.'' What had my class eaten 7 
How had they marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested what I had 
said ? I had explained how Go- 
liath was like the evil one and how 
David was like the believer, and 
how the giant resembled a man 
who fought against the truth, and 
how David was the man who fought 
in faith ; and a number of other 
useful applioations had I made of 
the subject, so that I was warranted 
in expecting that some of what I 
laid on would stick. 

But I confess I was sorely dis- 
appoiated. My business now is 
not to tell how I should have 
liked things to be, but how tbey 
were. I was miserably disap- 
pointed. 



The first I asked as to what he 
thought of it all was a sinister- 
looking chap — the one whose name 
I'told you was Hacid — Joe Hacid. 

** Joseph," said I, *' what do 
think of all this ? " To which he 
laconically replied, ** Sarved him 
right." 

I confess to not being made 
grow six inches by that answer. 
It did not seem to me that Joseph 
entered into the situation ; he c ^r- 
tainly had not taken in much of 
the spiritual teaching which I h\d 
given. But, after all, a good lonk 
in the answerer's face would have 
been enough to show that such an 
answer* was a very likely one to 
come from him; there was a 
screwing up of the muscles at 
each side of the nose, and a 
screwing up of the eyes, which, 
added to a drawing down of the 
corners of the mouth, -gave my 
young friend a very vinegary cast 
of countenance. Joe took simply 
a sour view of Goliath : all that 
on further questioning could be 
got out of him was that he was 
** glad he had cotched it ; " and 
there, though sorely disappointed, I 
had to be content, so far as Joseph 
was concerned, for that day. 

Folk who take classes in Snn- 
day-schools must not suppose that 
they are going into the fancy goods 
line. That is a mistake which 
cannot be rectified too soon. If I 
had commenced with that idea, 
Joe, who stood at the top of the 
class and was the first to be 
questioned, would have knocked it 
out of me. Indeed, if I had 
gone by appearances, I should 
have said I had gone into the 
vinegar - and - pickle line, where 
one's dealings with one's fellow- 
man were limited simply to those 
two articles. 

The boy who etood second in 
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the cIam wag named Thricks — 
Bichard Thricks, if he was ad- 
dressed with becomiog respect and 
with his full name. Biehard's 
pedigree, thoagh not to be found 
in the ** Landed Gentry," mnch 
less in the '* Peerage and Baronet- 
age," was, nevertheless, np to a 
certain extent well known. He 
coold certainly be traced back as 
far as his father and grandfather. 
The Thricks £Eimily had no landed 
estates, bat in one sense they 
looked npon all London as their 
own. Thricks, the grandfather, 
had invested all his capital early 
in life in that British and National 
Listitotion called a Punch and 
Jcdy, which, although supposed 
to be eminently calculated as an 
investment for people of roving 
turns of mind, did yet not prove 
sufficiently lively for Thricks the 
younger. • This offshoot of the 
parental tree dissolved partnership 
with the proprietor of the British and 
National Institution, and became 
an acrobat on his own account, 
doing in his own person as much, 
and even much more in the way 
of liveliness than the whole staff 
of the " British and National " put 
together. 

In process of time that gentle- 
man became the father of the 
Bichard Thricks who favoured 
Marchmont Place with his com- 
pany on Sundays. 

A book has recently been pub- 
lished on our inheritance from 
those who have gone before us — 
as regards character and tempera- 
ment and such-like. Though I 
have not had as yet an opportunity 
of seeing that book — and I intend 
to read it when I get the chance 
—I am prepared from personal 
observation to subscribe to very 
advanced ideas on its subject. 
But| to confine myself to the 



matter in hand, an exemplification 
of it might have been found in 
the youth of whom I am speaking 
now. Bichard Thricks, the grand- 
son of the '' British and National," 
had, evidently from that grand- 
sire, and froi% that grandsire*s 
son, his own father, inherited 
sundry peculiarities of exactly the 
kind one would under the circum- 
stances have expected. To wit, 
Bichard had a habit of holding 
his nose and squeaking through 
it; and when he could not do 
that, he managed even in the 
Sunday-school to talk somewhere 
fax back in his throat ; and any 
one who heard him then must 
have been forcibly reminded of his 
grandfather when engaged upon^s 
professional duties in connection 
vnth the '' British and National" 
Then Bichard had a fashion, even 
in the Sunday-school, of balancing 
himself on one leg, of rising in 
an entirely uncalled-for way upon 
his toes and then throwing the 
responsibility of his support sud- 
denly backward npon his heels. 
If a favourable opportunity 
afforded, this saltatory youth 
would perform the teetotum mo- 
tion in a ji£^ ; and he never left 
an opportunity of that kind un- 
improved — indeed, an equal dili- 
gence shown in worthier pursuits 
in the class might have made 

, him a model kind of boy. 

It was the misfortune of Dick 
that he was placed between two 
boys with whom he had and could 
have, from his peculiar tempera- 
ment, no affinity. At one side of 
him was our sour friend Joe 
Hacid, and at the other Ben 
Heavy — who might be best de- 
scribed as connected with the 
naughty Harry of our nursery 
days, who was sumamed ** Don*t- 

I care." Ben Heavy, so far as 
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charaoteri might have been a 
lineal descendant of that bug- 
bear of onr early youth. 

These, in their torn, were 
asked the question, what they 
thought of this great fight between 
David and Goliath? But little 
could be got froxft them, at least 
that was at all satisfactory or en- 
couraging. All that Bichard had 
to say was that Goliath had got 
a jolly good licking ; which, see- 
ing that he lost his head, could 
not be disputed ; and all that Ben 
had to say was that he did not 
know much about it anyways, he 
supposed it was all right. 

One eager little chap I had in 
the class — and he had plenty to 
say, or rather he tried to say 
plenty. Little Ned Driver would 
always go at a thing whether he 
knew much about it or not. That 
was encouraging at any rate. 
Something could be made of him. 
Ned had no end of things to say, 
though some of them were not 
very much to the purpose; still, as 
he seemed to be fiill of interest, I 
hoped much from him for the 
future. 

There was one charming little 
boy in the class — a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed little lad about ten 
years of age. I saw him open 
his blue eyes while I was talMng 
— his thin, intelligent little face 
changing with every incident of 
the story. This little lad*s name 
was Silverthorpe — Frank Silver- 
thorpe, and he was the son of a 
working jeweller, who lived in the 
row. The boy's fingers and frame 
were thin like his face, but he 
said he was well, and he would 
laugh merrily like the rest. 

When I came to Frank and 
asked him about the lesson, and 
what he thought of it, he said, 
*'I shall try to be like David 



when I grow np, and fight all the 
bad giants I meet." 

" Very good," said I, delighted. 
** And what giants will you fight, 
Frank ? " 

** All the bad people," answered 
the little lad ; '' the liars, and the 
thieves, and the drunkards, and 
the big boys that beat the little 
children in our row, and run away 
with their tops and marbles." 

** But, Frank, you may begin to 
fight now." 

*' May I ? " said he, eagerly. 
** But how can I ? I am only a 
little boy, and the big ones would 
soon knock me over." 

*' Oh, but I don't mean fighting 
with people at all. I mean fight- 
ing with the evils inside our own 
hearts, such giants as idleness, and 
disobedience, and selfishness, and 
impatience, and so on." 

** Are those giants ? " said 
Frank, eagerly. 

" They are, my boy." 

"Then TU be a David and 
have a sling and stone this very 
day. What are the slings and 
stones, teacher? " 

"I should say that the promises 
of God, and the Word of God — 
which was the stone our Saviour 
used — and prayer and faith, are 
all amongst the slings and stones 
with which Goliaths are to be 
cast down." 

How much more I might have 
said, I .do not know, my lesson 
was brought to an end by a 
screech from Ben Heavy and 
another from Joe Hacid, both of 
whom suddenly caught up their legs, 
rubbing them with all their might. 

I went home saddened at the 
evil of human nature, as developed 
in so young a boy. It was dis- 
covered that Dick Thricks had a 
spur in the form of a pin filled in 
the heel of his shoe, and he had 
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applied it to hig neighbours with 
a will. 

I was dread fall J down*hearted 
at the small impresBion I must 
have made, but I hoped all had 



not been in vain, as I thonght 
of Frank Silverthorpe's earnest, 
sunny eyes. I was a good deal 
crestfallen, hut I had a grain of 
comfort too. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Comfort at the Grave. — 
Almost every hour of the day, a 
funeral procession meets the eye. 
The sod must be broken. The ground 
must be ploughed for resurrection 
harvest. Eternity must be peopled. 
The dust must press our eyelids. 
** It is appointed unto all men OBce 
to die." This emigration from 
time into eternity keeps three- 
fourths of the families of the earth 
in desolation. The air is rent with 
farewells, and the black-tasselled 
vehicles of death rumble through 
every street. The body of the 
child that was folded so closely to 
the mother*s heart is put away in 
the cold and the darkness. The 
laughter is checked on the girl's 
lip, and the rose scatters. The boy 
in the harvest-field of Shunam 
cries, ** My head, my head," and 
they carry him home to die on the 
lap of his mother. Widowhood 
stands with pallor on her cheek. 
Orphanage cries in vain for father 
and mother. The grave is indeed 
cruel. Is -there any earthly solace ? 
None. But Christ sees all. Before 
the tears started, before the groans 
began, Christ saw the inmost 
hiding-place of sorrow, and He 
takes it, and He weighs it, and He 
measures it, and He pities it with 
an «ll-absorbing pity. Bone of 
our bone, flesh of out flesh, 
heart of our heart, sorrow of 
our sorrow, as long as He remem- 
bers Lazarus's grave. He will stand 
by you in the cemetery ; as long as 
He remembers His own heart- 



break. He will stand by you in the 
laceration of your aflFeotions. When 
He forgets the foot- sore way, the 
sleepless nights, the weary body, 
the exhausted mind, the awful 
cross, the solemn grave, then He 
will forget yoH, but not until then. 

Nevit Bodies. — ^When we pluck 
down a house, with intent to re- 
build it, or repair the ruins of it, 
we warn the inhabitants out of it, 
lest they should be soiled with the 
dust and rubbish, or offended with 
the noise,, and so, for a time, pro- 
vide some other place for them; 
but when we have newly trimmed 
and dressed up the house, then we 
bring them back to a better habi- 
tation. Thus God, when He over- 
turneth this rotten room of our 
flesh, calleth out the sduI for a 
little time, and lodgeth it with 
Himself in some corner of His 
kingdom, repaireth the imperfec- 
tions of our bodies against the 
resurrection; and then, having 
made them beautiful, yea, glorious 
and incorruptible, He doth put our 
souls back again into their ac- 
quainted mansions. — Chrysostom, 

The Wondrous Change. — " I 
have • stood," says one, " in a 
smith's forge, and seen him put a 
rusty, cold, dull piece of iron into 
the Are, and after a while he had 
taken the very same individual 
piece of iron out of the fire, hot, 
bright, and sparkling. And thus 
it is with our bodies; they are 
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laid down in the grave, dead, heavy, 
earthly; hat at the resurrection 
this mortal shall pat on immor- 
tality ; at the general conflagration, 
this dead, heavy, earthly hody 
shall arise, living, lightsome, glo- 
rioas : which made Joh soconfldent, 
< I know that my Redeemer liveth ; 
and thoagh after my skin worms 
destroy my hody, yet in my flesh 
shall I Bee God.' " — Spencer, 

OuB Besubbeotion. — ^A little 
girl died. Her sister, five years 
old, was exceedingly unhappy, and 
used to go to the grave and weep 
there. She said to her mother, 
'' Mamma, I am so anhappy ; sister 
is gone. Shall I ever see her 
again ? " '* Yes, my dear ; she will 
rise from the grave, and you will 
see her again hy-and-by in the 
Savioar's kingdom." The little 
girl answered, ** It cannot be. It 
seems so wonderful. It cannot be 
80 1 ** Her mother opened her 
hand. In it was a little seed. 
She said, *'Now, my dear, take 
that little seed and go oat and put 
it in the ground ; and go every day 
and see what happens." The 
child sowed the seed and every 
day went to look, but for a while 
there was nothing to be seeta. At 
length one morning, after a rainy 
night, she went to the place and 
saw the tips of two little leaves 
jast coming ap out of the ground. 
The little girl saw it, and said, 
** That is just like sister. She has 
been sown in the ground and she 
will come up again — oh, so differ- 
ent! Now I understand mamma." 

To Neglect is to Rbjeot. — 
There is no need that the man in 
a ikiff amid Niagara's rapids should 
row toward the cataract; resting 
on his oars is quite enough to send 
him oyer the awfUl verge. It is 



the neglected wheel that capsises 
the vehicle, and maims for life the 
passengers. It is the neglected 
leak that sinks the ship. It is the 
neglected field that yields briars 
instead of bread. It is the neg- 
lected spark near the magazine 
the tremendous explosion of which 
sends its hundreids of mangled 
wretches into eternity. The neg- 
lect of an officer to throw up a 
rocket on a certain night caused 
the fall of Antwerp, and postponed 
the deliverance of Holland for 
twenty or more years. The neg- 
lect of a sentinel to give an alarm 
hindered the fall of Sebastopol, 
and resulted in the loss of many 
thousand lives. 

Unbelief. — ^An empty vessel 
capable of holding water, if tightly 
corked, none ean enter it, though 
water is poured upon it in great 
abundance ; nay, it may be thrown 
into the sea, and still remain 
empty. So it is with our hearts. 
Unbelief closes them, so that the 
water of life cannot fill them, how- 
ever abundantly it may be poured 
upon and around us. 

Ghbist Bejeoted. — ^A well- 
known learned man of Saxony, 
after having all his life long at- 
tacked Jesus and His gospel with 
all the weapons of sophistry, was 
in his old days partially deprived 
of his reason, chiefly through the 
fear of death ; and frequently fell 
into religious paroxysms of a pecu- 
liar nature. He was almost daily 
observed conversing with himself, 
•while pacing to and fro in his 
chamber, on one of the walls of 
which, between other pictures, 
hung one of the Saviour. Re- 
peatedly he halted before the latter, 
and said in a horrifying tone of 
Toioe, * * After aU, Thou wast only 
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a Man ! " Then, after a short 
pause, he would continue, '* What 
wast Thou more than a Man ? 
Ought I to worship Thee ? No ; I 
will not worship Thee, for Thou art 
only Habhi Jesus, Joseph's Son of 
Nazareth." Uttering these words, 
he would return with a deeply 
affected countenance, and exclaim, 
*< What dost Then say ? That Thou 
earnest from above ? How terribly 
Thoueyest me ! Oh, Thou art dread- 
ful ! But Thou art only a Man 
after all.'' Then he would again 
rush away, but soon return with 
faltering step, crying out, " What ! 
art Thou in reality the Son of God ? " 
The same scenes were daily re- 
newed, till the unhappy man, 
struck by paralysis, dropped down 
dead ; and then really stood before 
his Judge, who, even as pictured, 
had so strikingly and overpower- 
iiigly jndged him. 

Father, Gloeify Thy Name. — 
The whole work of Christ was a 
glorifying of His Father : He 
glorified His Father by the doctrines 
which He taught, by the miracles 
which He wrought, by the unspotted 
innocency of His life, by His un- 
paralleled sufferings at His death, 
by His victorious resurrection from 
the grave, and by His triumphant 
ascension into heaven. 

Dbawing all Men. — Far below 
the waves and storms and swiftly 
passing ships, below the calm 
waters, lie the wires that carry 
messages from one side of the 
round world to the other. So &om 
hearts that live near to Jesus^ 
which He is every day drawing to 
Himself, messages of prayer go 
up to the throne of God. From 
storms of sin and sorrow, from the 
sweet, quiet joys He gives us here, 
silently and swiftly prayers and 



tbeir answers are constantly pass- 
ing from God's temples in hearts 
on earth to His throne in heaven. 
If drawn to Him they are drawn 
into the light. What did Jesus 
call Himself when He opened the 
blind eyes ? It is said that when 
messages are sent by the ocean 
telegraph, the one who receives sits 
in a darkened place and reads, not 
by the sound but by the flashes of 
light ; he calls out to another just 
beyond in a lighted room, and he 
records the words. So we, in this 
darkened world, cannot really hear 
the voice of Him who sends His 
messages of grace, but His light 
gleams on our hearts and lives. 

The CoMiNa Time. — A young 
girl was dying, and, stretching out 
her hands, she said again and 
again, *^ Lift me higher." Jesus 
was drawing her to Himself; her 
father's arms as he raised her up 
could not hold her spirit. She 
died. On the white marble upon 
her grave, they put these words, 
" Lifted higher." Jesus will keep 
on drawing to HimBelf more and 
more until the whole world shall be 
His. A time is coming when every 
lip shall speak His praise, and 
every tongue confess Him Lord. 

Our Great Exemplar. — No 
person can have true comfort in 
Christ's satisfaction that taketh not 
instruction also from His example. 
We must follow the example of our 
Lord, as one learning to write 
follows his copy; for so Peter 
calleth it. Look to His example 
before thou begin, and, after thou 
hast begun to do any gracious or 
virtuous action, reflect upon thy 
doing, and examine it according 
to thy copy, and amend what is 
wrong. The nearer thou art in 
conformity to Him art thou the 
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more perfect. In conversation 
with men in the world, make Him 
thy example. Learn moderation 
from Him, rather to lose of the 
rigour of thy right than to offend : 
so did our Lord, though He was 
not obliged to pay tribute, yet 
rather than He would offend He 
paid- it. When thou art tempted 
to seek thy own private advantage, 
and to mind thine own things with 
the forgetting of all others, look to 
Christ, who sought not His own 
things, but came to seek and to 
save others. Look to Him in His 
calling. He was very diligent. 
** Wist ye not," He said, " that I 
must be about My Father's busi- 
ness ? " Look to Him in His suffer- 
ings as thy example in thy 
sufferings; be patient and sub- 
missive, for so was He to the will 
of His Father. In His greatest 
agony He said, ** Not My will, but 
Thine be done." 

The Best have most Humility. 
— ^A farmer went with his son 
into a wheat-field to see if it was 
ready for the harvest, *' See, 
father," exclaimed the boy, ** how 
straight those stems hold up their 
heads 1 They must be the best 
ones. Those that hang their heads 
down I am sure cannot be good for 
much." The farmer plucked a 
stalk of each kind, and said, ** See 
here, foolish child ! This stalk that 
stood so straight is light-headed, 



and almost good for nothing, while 
this that hung down its head so 
modestly is faU of the most beau- 
tiful grain." . 

The Estate op Safety. — The 
magnificence and ostentation as- 
sumed by Philotas urged his father 
to utter the simple but much 
needed rebuke, ** My son, be less." 
The pride and haughtiness dis- 
played by some who have nothing 
to sustain their grandeur, and 
whose display is simply that of 
vanity, would do well to listen to 
the whispers of* so kind a mentor. 
Few need aspire to be more, very 
many need to be told to be less. 
The lowly estate is at all times and 
for all men the estate of safety. 
John Bunyan quaintly says, — 

*' He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride, 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his Guide.'* 

God Honoureth the Lowly. 
— God chooses the humblest in- 
struments. He passes by the tem- 
pest, and waters the fields and 
gardens with His imperceptible 
dew. He passes by the great ele- 
phant, and bestows the hues of 
sapphire and amethyst upon the 
tiny humming bird. He passes by 
the lofty pine and the huge elm- tree, 
and lavishes blossom and perfume 
on the violet. 



QUIET EFFICIENCY. 

A visiTOB ifO the United States Mint in Philadelphia was interested 
in the huge steam-engine, which played so noiselessly that, had it not 
been visibly moving, he would scarcely have been aware of its presence. 
It taught the lesson that immense forces may move on in quietness. 
Thus are the uninterrupted movements of nature. It is only when 
violence is done that noise occurs. Our schools should aim at this 
quiet efficiency. 
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Pure air, pure Water, and pure 
food are among the acknowledg«3d 
essentials of physical health. Pare 
thought and a pure education are 
the chief factors of Inental health ; 
while the element requisite for 
moral health is clearly stated by 
the Saviour in the beautiful lan- 
guage of the mountain sermon — 
** Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God." Thus it 
appears to be clearly implied that 
the impure in heart will not ** see 
God/' 

This is a truth at once serious 
and weighty. Every person is 
concerned in it and related to it. 
Because purity of heart is essential 
to salvation, and purity of life is 
essential to Christian character in 
the Church and the world, no 
Church can long endure that per- 
mits and covers up impurities 
within its pale. No man or woman 
can maintain a Christian character 
who harbours impure thoughts or 
indulges in impure practices, al- 
though outwardly they may make 
a show of devoutness and zealous 
piety. ** Be sure your sin will 
find you out" is the Divine de- 
claration. Covertly and in pro- 
found secrecy it may be that im- 
purities are indulged, in the vain 
hope that they will never be known. 
But God has decreed diflferently, 
and " By their fruits shall ye know 
them " is written with the finger 
of God upon our life's history as 
much as the law at Sinai upen 
tables of stone. 

Mankind cannot get away from 
this fact any more than they can 
get away from the laws of health. 
It surrounds every person as surely 
as the atmosphere envelops the 
body. And, as impure air will of 



necessity damage our health, so 
contact with impure men and mea- 
sures will detract from our moral 
vigour. We cannot handle pitch 
without being defiled. Neither 
can we keep company with the 
wicked, listen willingly to or read 
unchaste sentiments, look upon 
corrupt pictures, or entertain im- 
pure thoughts in the mind with- 
out being polluted and stained 
thereby. 

This is the law of our mind. 
And it is safe, as a rule, to ** judge 
a man by the company he keeps." 
'' Set your affections on things 
above*' is in accordance with 
sound mental philosophy for our 
mental and moral improvement. 
He that keeps company with Christ 
and His teachings and His true 
followers must grow more Christ- 
like. Infinite purity, love, and 
justice will reflect the Divine 
image upon the souls of those who 
steadily contemplate and adore 
theso attributes of God. God's 
Word, good books, good people, 
and sound teaching make us better 
for their company and influence. 
But ** evil communications corrupt 
good manners." 

The idea that some entertain, 
that some evil must be done and 
seen in order to be better prepared 
to resist it afterwards, is at once 
illogical and ruinous. It is not 
necessary that men shall be devils 
a while before they can be saints. 
God has made no provision, nor 
set any time, for mankind to be 
sinners. Eighteousness is called 
for all through our life ; any other 
theory is impure. 

What a blessing to any com- 
munity is a pure-minded family or 
person— one that you can grasp by 
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the hand and feel sure that the 
grip and greeting are purely honest; 
that yon can look right into the 
eyes and see no significant winking 
or dishonest shrinking from an 
honest gaze — ^an open, candid face, 
rounded out into expressions of 
true and generous friendship, the 
mouth in smiles, or merry laogh, 
giving forth the music of a pure 
speech. What a pleasure it is to 
he in the company and enjoy the 
friendship of such lovely characters, 
be they male or female, whose repu- 
tation is above suspicion ! What 
a sense of safety it gives ! What 
a protection it is against evill 
What a helper is such company on 
the heavenward way 1 Oh, the 
bliss and blessing of living with or 



enjoying the friendship of those 
who suffer no unhallowed thoughts 
to dwell in their minds, no pol- 
luting words to escape their lips ! 
It will be so in heaven, no doubt, 
and should be so on earth. 
. By God' ^ grace this is attain- 
able by all. It is a Christian duty 
and essential to salvation. It is 
essential to real nobleness and full 
symmetry of a Christian gentleman 
or lady. Let us pray for a pure 
heart and life; as Sunday-school 
workers, we need it. The youth 
of our land are exposed to a myriad 
of temptations from impure persons, 
and literature, and picturies. Let 
this dire evil be counteracted ag 
far as possible by our example and 
precept. 



HIS INVISIBLE PRESENCE. 

Faith begins in the recognition of the presence of an unseen Saviour, 
to whom it cries for salvation. This point is beautifully illustrated in 
the case of those blind men who cried to Jesus for mercy as He was 
passing by. They did* not see Him ; they had never seen Him : they 
were blind, and could not see Him ; but when told that Jesus was passing 
by, they recognised His invisible presence, and cried out from their great 
abyss of darkness to the present but to them unseen Saviour for mercy 
and help. They believed, resting their faith on the testimony of others, 
that He whom they could not see was present and could hear them, and 
would answer their prayer ; therefore they cried unto Him. 

Faith and prayer in us to-day are just what they were in those blind 
men. Faith is the a^ct of the soul recognising His invisible presence, 
and prayer is the soul crying out to the unseen Saviour, believing that 
He is present and can hear and will answer. The prayer of &ith is the 
heart going out beyond the region of sense, and feeling in the dark for 
the touch of an invisible hand, and, when touching it, laying hold of it 
for strength and salvation. His invisible presence is always round 
about us, if haply we might feel after Him and find Him. He is never 
far from any one of us. In Him we live and move and have our being. 
Faith is the recognition of this fact, and prayer is the recourse of the 
soul to the unseen Saviour, believing in His invisible presence, for help 
and salvation, which He alone can give. j. m.. p. otts. 
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LESSONS FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 



PICTURES PROM GENESIS. 

The Destruction op Sodom. 

Gen. xix. 1-15. 

What did I tell yon last Sunday that 
the Lord promised Abraham? Now 
yon shall hear what happened ; and 
may Gk)d grant that we may all take 
warning by the sad history. Who had 
gone on to Sodom while the Lord 
stayed with Abraham? (Gen. xviii. 22.) 
Whom did they meet at the gate ? (xix. 
1.) Lot was like Abraham, he was very 
kind, and helpful, and civil. What 
did I tell you you should be ? [Reca- 
pitulate.] Lot went up to the strangers 
when he saw them, and bowed, and 
begged them to come and stay at his 
bouse (ver. 1-3). [Explain.] And 
when they agrped to do so he gave 
them plenty to eat, and was very good 
to them. Did he know who they were ? 
No ; but he had learned good lessons 
from Abraham. Have you ? Shall I 
tell you what they said to Lot P (Ver. 
12, 13.) What a terrible message! 
Little did the people of Bodom think 
that they would never see the snn set 
again, that their last evening was 
<M)me. How little any of ns know 
what is going to happen. The rich 
man who was so busy planning how 
to build his bams (Luke xii. 17, 18) 
[explain] did not imagine that the 
Lord was abont to say to him, " This 
night," etc. Belshazzar dreamed not 
what the end of his guilty feast wonld 
be (Dan. v. 4-30). [Dwell on these 
points acoording to age of class.] Oh, 
do not let ns forget that to each of us 
must come the last day, the last morn- 
ing, the last howr (James iv. 14 ; Prov. 
zxvii. 1), I knew of a little girl who 
once sadly said after the death of her 
Uttle brother, " If I had known that 
it was the last time I should speak to 
my brother, I would not have said 
what I did." The last words she had 
said to him had been angry, unkind 
words, and she .could never speak to 
him again. I hope you will not forget 
about your last day, your last hour. 
If Christ is your Saviour and Friend, 
when your last hour comes, it will be 
only your last hour of sin and sorroivv 
[explain], before you enter the home 
where pleasures will be for evermore 



(Psa. xvi. 11). Where is that ? But 
the people in Sodom thought nothing 
about everlasting things. They had 
souls that would live for ever, but they, 
cared not for them ; they were like 
the people in Noah's time, "ungodly " 
(2 Peter ii. 5, 6). What did I tell you 
ungodly meant ? Poor people! They 
ate and drank and slept, and worked, 
and planted trees, and built houses 
(Luke xvii. 28), and amused them- 
selves, and gave no thoughts to eter- 
nity. What does " eternity '* mean ? 
Were they wise or foolish? Why? 
I hope you will not be like them. I 
hope you will be wise and seek Christ 
at once. Why ? Then you will be 
joyful and safe, and happy for ever. 
[Illustrate and explain.] 

"Boyoa Mk me for pleasure? Then lean on 
His breast, 
For there the sin-laden and weaiy find rest. 
Like flowers yon may fade; are yon ready to 

die? 
While yet there is time, to a Savlonr fly." 

[Explain lines if necessary.] What 
do you think Lot did when he heard 
the angel's words ? Ah ! no doubt he 
thought, " There is time yet, I will save 
my children." So out he went (ver. 
14), and told his sons-in-law the dread- 
ful news he had heard. " Come out of 
this place,*' said he, " the Lord is going 
to destroy the city." Lot had faith, 
you see ; he believed that God's words 
would come true. Why ? What do 
you think Lot* s sons-in-law did ? Did 
they leave Sodom at once ? The angels 
were already there to destroy it, the 
Lord had sent them t9 do it. Why ? 
(Ver. 13). There was no hope for 
Sodom; there was for them; they 
might escape if they liked. But they 
paid no attention to Lot's solemn ' 
words, they laughed at the thought of 
danger, they did not believe that 
Sodom would be destroyed (ver. 14), 
and so they lost their last chance, 
misused their last evening. And how 
their sin found them out! When 
Christian friends warn you of your 
danger — ^what danger? [explain ac- 
cording to age of class] — and point 
you to a Saviour — ^when they say, 
"Flee," etc. (Matt, iii.7,8), for God's 
threatenings will certainly come true 
(1 Sam, XV, 29) — do not neglect their 
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wordSjdo not think yonr friends tronble- 
Bome, do not say you have plenty of 
time yet to think abont yonr sonls. 
Semember Lot's sons-in-law! Lot's 
words came true, and so will theirs. 
Grod might call you away to-day, or 
to-morrjow — who can tell? (1 Sam. 
XX. 3; Gen. xxvii. 2) — and when He 
Calls we must go, ready or unready, 
forgiven or unforgiven, changed or un- 
changed (Eccles. xi. 3 J Psa. xxxvii. 
35, 36 ; Eccles. ix. 10). Again I say, 
remember Lot's sons-in-law. [Ex- 
plain and illustrate according to age 
of class.] Poor Lot, how miserable 
he must have felt! He had brought 
his daughters to that bad place, and 
now he must leave them there. You 
see it is kind of your parents when 
they stop you from going to bad places, 
where you would only get harm. Now 
can you tell me what you have learned 
to-day. M. c. w. 

In Eastern cities the gate is the 
place of justice, and the favourite 
lounge in the evening. 



PICTURES FROM GENESIS. 

The Destkuction op Sodom. 

Gen. xix. 15-29. 

And now the last morning came for 
the cities of the plain. What do you 
think the angels said to Lot? (Ver. 
15.) Was that wise advice ? Why ? 
But still Lot lingered. What is it to 
linger ? Perhaps he thought of his 
children, his friends, his servants, his 
possessions ; perhaps he did not think 
the danger was so near. He lingered, 
but the Lord was merciful, and so 
what did the angels do? (Ver. 16.) 
And so Lot was saved, but he loft 
Sodom far poorer than when he enteied 
it. He had come there a rich man 
(xiii. 5), he left it a poor one ! Why ? 
As soon as he was out of the town the 
angels said, "Escape," etc (ver. 17). 
Why was he not to stay in the plain ? 
And ministers and friends give the 
same counsel now. [Explain.] Day 
after day they cry, "Escape** — not 
firom a burning town, but from the 
wrath to come (Matt. iii. 7), " escape *' 
from everlasting destruction (Matt. 
zxv. 46), and set out for the land of 
joy, and life, and love (Rom. ii. 7). 
Oh, bow shall you escape if you neg- 
lect so great aaLvation? (Heb. ii. 3; 



xii. 25)— if instead of flying to Him 
who is the life (Heb. vi. 18 ; John xi. 
2^, who can give everlasting life 
(John iii. 16 ; v. 40), you chose death 
rather than life (Deut. xxx. 15-19), 
and so turn away from the warnings 
so kindly given ? [Illustrate by ex- 
amples.] [Parts of this lesson must be 
omitted if given to the youngest classes.] 
It is not only the voices of earthly 
friends that you hear, the Lord who 
was so mercihil to Lot still speaks to 
you. When your friends die, when 
sickness and sorrow come [illustrate]. 
His voice is sounding in your ears. 
He speaks to you by His mercies too 
(Rom. ii. 4), when He gives yon food 
and clothes, homes and friends. He 
says, " Will you not love Me who have 
so loved you ? ** Will you not ask Him 
to save you from sin, from hell, from 
the wrath to come ? Will you not 
say to Him, "Lord, forgive me,*' 
"Lord, save me**? If you do. He 
will do it [explain], and will say to 
you, " Go in peace, thy sins are for- 
given thee" (Luke vii. 48-50). Let 
me hear you repeat your hynm, — 

" I ligr my Bins on Jesus, 

The spotless Lamb of God ; 
He bears them all, and frees me 

From the accursed load. 
I bring my gailt to Jesus, 

To "wash my crimson stains 
White in His blood most precious, 

Till not a spot remains." 

What did Lot do after he left the city? 
God was very merciful to him, and 
gave him a place of refuge (ver. 18-22). 
[Describe.] How thankful he must 
have felt as he entered that little town 
of Zoar ! (Ver. 23.) But oh what a 
terrible sight it must have been to see 
that burning plain ; houses, cities, 
fields, all enveloped in smoke, like the 
smoke of a furnace! (Ver. 24-28.) 
[Explain.] Have you ever seen the 
smoke rising up from coal works, glass 
works, furnaces? Oh, how sad Lot 
must have been that day 1 Do you 
know of a sight which will be more 
terrible still? A world on fire (2 
Peter iii. 10-12). Jesus tells us, " As 
it was," etc. (Luke xvii. 28-30). What 
were the people doing in Sodom on 
that day ? So shall it be when the 
trumpet shall sound — ^what trumpet ? 
— and the Lord shall come, and all 
His saints with Him (Zech. xiv. 5; 
1 Thess. iv. 14). Don't forget that 
the last day will come suddenly. Who 
came to Sodom to mve Lot ? Angelji. 
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And angels will come from hearen to 
gather together Qod*B people (Mark 
xiii. 27). Whence ? From town and 
country, from land and sea shall they 
come. [Describe.] Not one shall be 
left behind; the yonngest, weakest 
child who loves Jesas shall be safe 
then, the angels will take care of all 
such, as they did of Lot, apd the Lord 
of angels shall welcome them to His 
heavenly home. Lot reached only an 
earthly refuge — ^what is a refuge Ptt- 
where sin and sorrow and death could 
enter, but those who shall appear with 
Christ in glory shall bid farewell to 
both sin and death and sorrow. Bnt 
oh, don't forget that you have been 
far better taught than the wicked in- 
habitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
that you know far more than they. 
How? And if you are wicked like 
them, it must be worse for you. Why ? 
Hay it never be said of any here, " It 
shall be,*' etc. (Matt, xi 24). [Ex- 
plain if suitable for class.] Bnt all 
Lot's family did not reach Zoar safely 
(ver. 26). Why not ? What had the 
angels said (ver. 17). Lot's wife was 
like some children who seem to be 
going to do what is right, and then 
who changfe [illustrate by examples], 
who seem to love their Bibles, schools, 
churches, who seem to be seeking 
Christ, and to be setting off on the 
way to heaven, and then they look 
back [explain], look back to the sin- 
ful pleasures of this world (2 Tim. iv. 
10; Luke xvii. 32 ; ix. 62), look back 
to their wicked companions and ways. 
How sad ! How dangerous I Why ? 
How thankful Abraham must have 
felt when he heard that Lot was safe, 
and that God had heard his prayers 
for him (ver. 29). Oh, thank God if 
you have friends to pray for you ! Do 
you know that God tells us in many 
places in the Bible about the sad his- 
tory of Sodom and Gomorrah ? (Dent, 
xxix. 22-25 ; 2 Peter ii. 6 ; Isa. xiii. 
20 ; Jer. xlix. 17, 18.) When he wants 
to make us understand how sad it is 
to go on doing wrong, he teWs us to re- 
member what happened to those cities 
(Zeph. ii. 9). That is why I have told 
you about them, that you may learn 
what a fearful thing sin is. and how 
God punishes it, and what a good thing 
it ig to have a Saviour. [Illustrate.] 
Can yon tell me what else you have 
learned from Lot's history P To ask 
Ood for gnidanoa, to think most of 



heavenly thingit, to b« nnaelfiah, %o 
avoid bad company, to live in peace, 
to be kind and civil, to pay attention 
to those who care for our souls, to flee 
from the wrath to come, to pray for 
others, to remember that the Saviour 
will come suddenly, that His people 
will be safe then, that God's words 
come true, that there is a refuge for 
us. Ah, and those inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorrah have not passed away 
for ever. We think of them as dead, 
bnt their souls are alive, and we shall 
meet? them at the day of judgment 
(Matt. X. 15; xi. 24), when they shall 
rise from their graves in the Dead Sea. 
Oh, I trust that you may love and 
serve Jesus now, that yon m^y meet 
Him joyfully, not sorrowfully, in that 
day. M. c. w. 

The destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah is related by several ancient 
Greek and Latin writers. The length 
of the Dead Sea is seventy-two miles, 
its breadth eighteen. The water looks 
clear, but is extremely salt and bitter. 
Plants will not grow well on the land 
around it. 

Yer. 29. " From the height which 
overlooks Hebron near Mamre," a tra- 
veller says, "the observer has an exten- 
sive view over the Dead Sea ; a cloud 
of smoke rising from the plain would 
be clearly yisible at Hebron.** 



PICTUESS FBOM GENESIS. 

ISHMIBL. 

Gen, xxi. 1-21. 

Do you remember what the Lord pro- 
mised to give Abraham? Whose 
child was he to be ? Why would his 
birth be a blessing to all people? 
Did Abraham believe God's words or 
notP Why was God pleased with 
him? (Bom. iv. 18-22.) WeU, the 
Lord did as He said He would, and 
gave Sarah a little boy (ver 1). How 
pleased his father and mother were. 
They called his name Isaac, which 
means laughter, to show how happy 
they were. Abraham was a hundrod 
years old when Isaao was bom (ver. 
6). What an old man ! was he not P 
(Yer. 6| 7.) Time passed on, and the 
baby got bigger and bigger, aad at 
last, when he was about two yoan old, 
Abzaham made * loasl l(i 411 hii 
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ptople »»d pvesooted bis little toii to 
them (ver. 8). They were very merry 
aod happy, when a sad thing hap. 
penod. Abraham had another son 
called Ishmael [explain according 
to age of class] (Gen. xri.), but he 
would not be Abraham's heir. Why 
not? Who would? What is an heir ? 
[JSzplain.] Do you know what Ctod's 
children are heirs to ? (1 Peter i. 4 ; 
Kom. viii. 17.) What a beautiful in- 
heritance — an inheritance whore sin 
and sorrow and pain cannot come — 
an inheritance which fadeth not away 
— lasteth for ever! Would you not 
like that inheritance ? You may have 
it if you like. The Lord Jesus has 
bought it for you with His blood. 
[Explain.] He will g^ve it you if you 
ask Him. I should like you to be 
able to say, as a very poor old man 
could, '* Heaven is mine.'' He was 
really " rich." Why ? Earthly heirs 
do not always get their inheritances 
[illustrate by examples], but Gkxl's 
children will never be disappointed of 
theirs. Do not forget then that I wish 
and pray that you may all have an 
inheritance in heaven. Now I am 
going to tell you about Ishmael. He 
was very jealous of his little brother, 
and felt very cross when he saw all 
the people at the feast made in honour 
of him. Was it right to feel so? 
Why not? (Gal. v. 21; James iii. 
14-16.) Should you be vexed when 
you see other children have something 
which you have not ? [Illustrate by 
examples.] Ishmael began to mock 
bis little brother, and perhaps to treat 
him unkindly (Gal. iv. 29), though he 
was so much younger than he was. 
How ought elder boys and girls to 
behave to the younger ones ? Sarah 
was very angry when she saw Ishmael 
behaving so badly, and she asked 
Abraham to send him away, and his 
mother Hag^r also. Abraham did 
not know at first what to do (ver. 11), 
for he loved Ishmael (xvii. 18^20), but 
God told him that he had better do as 
Sarah had said (ver. 12). Perhaps if 
Ishmael had stayed with Isaac, Isaac 
would have learned some of his bad 
ways. But what a sad punishment 
Ishmael bad brought upon himself— 
to be sent away from his good father 
and pleasant home. Do not forget 
that if children do not behave well 
they are sure to bring trouble upon 
theiQSolves and others. Abraham got 



np very early in the morning, and 
told Hagar and Ishmael that they 
must go away and find a home some- 
where else. He gave them some 
provisions to eat on their journey, and 
a bottle of water (ver. 14), and then 
they departed. No doubt they lost 
their way in the wilderness. What is 
a wilderness ? [Describe.] And soon 
they had drunk all their water (ver. 
15). They felt so thirsty, but they 
could not find any water. No streams, 
no wells, were to be seen. What 
could they do ? They would die of 
thirst, would they not? So Hagar 
thought. And at last Ishmael got so 
weak and ill that he could walk no 
longer, and he lay down under one of 
the bushes (ver. 15), and his mother 
went and sat at a little distance from 
him, for she could not bear to see him 
die. And to die of thirst is a terrible 
death (ver. 16). She sat and cried, 
and no wonder. Oh how sorry 
Ishmctel must have felt for having 
been so foolish and wicked ! I think ^ 
that he asked God to have pity on ' 
him, and to help him (ver. 17). No 
one else could, for the Bible says that 
" God heard the voice of the lad," and 
He sent His angel to call to Hagar 
out of heaven. Oh how glad Hagar 
must have been to hear His kind 
words ! He told her not to fear. How 
good Qod is to see and help ui in our 
troubles. We may always call to 
Him. How do you think God helped 
Hagar and Ishmael? He opened 
Hagar's eyes, and what do you think 
she saw ? Such a delightful sight — a 
well of water quite near. Oh how 
glad she was ! What do you. think 
she did? She took her bottle and 
filled it with water, and gave it to her 
son to drink (ver. 19). Now Ishmael 
would not die of thirst. I hope that 
he became a good man, and remem- 
bered what his father had taught 
him, and served the ^od who had 
heard his prayer when he was a lad, 
for we read in the Bible "that Grod 
was with him'* (ver. 20); and when 
good old Abraham died Ishmael and 
Isaac were both at his funeral (Gen. 
XXV. 9). Now whatf have you learned 
from your lesson to-day ? That Gk>d*s 
promises come true ; not to be vnkind 
and jealous: that sin brings sorrow; 
that God sees our troubles } that He 
can help us. Now I have a text for 
you to learn, ** Gall npon," etc. (Psa. 
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1. 15). Do yon think jon will be able 
to say that next Bnnday ? (Psa. 
Iv. 16, 17; IxxxTi. 5.) M. c. w. 

Yer. 8. In Eastern conntries this 
is always a season of domnstio felicity, 
and the newly weaned child (gener- 
ally abont two or three years old) is 
brought ont to partake of some simple 
viands before the assembled friends. 
— Jamieson, 

Yer. 14. That they might reach 
an asylnm before noon. " Bread *' in- 
clndes all sorts of yictnals. " Bottle" 
— a leathern yessel formed of the 
entire skin of a lamb or kid, sewed np, 
with the legs for handles, nsnally 
carried over the shoulders. Ishmael 
was a lad of sixteen or seventeen, and 
it is qoite customary for Arab chiefs 
to send ont their sons at such an age 
to do for themselves, often with only 
a few days' provisions in a bag. 
** Well ** — probably hid among the 
brushwood. "Paran" — i.e. Arabia, 
where his posterity have ever dwelt 
since. — Jamieson. 



PIOTUEES FEOM GENESIS. 

Abaaham and Abimelech. 

Gen. xxi. 22-34 

What did I tell yon last Sunday abont 
Ishmael? Well, after Hagar and 
Ishmael were gone away, Abraham 
lived for some time in a place called 
Gerah, quite in the south of Canaan 
(xxi. 2, 33, 34). He was a pil- 
grim and a stranger on earth (Heb. 
xi. 9, 13, 16), always moving abont, 
without a settled home, first in one 
place, then in another, but always re- 
membering and believing God's pro- 
mise that his children should possess 
the land where he wandered as a 
foreigner. What is the meaning of 
the words "pilgrim," "foreigner"? 
Who are Abrajiam's children f Whare 
is Abraham's home now ? But wher- 
ever Abraham went, his God went 
with him [explain], and made people 
kind to Mm-; and Abraham himself 
was such a good man that people 
oonld not help redpeoting him. Don't 
forget that God can make people kind 
to yon also, and try so to act that 
they may say, "Those children love 
God, and try to keep His command- 
ments." [Illustrate by examples.] 
If th^ see you naughty, crossi dis- 



obedient, nntruthfol, will they think 
that coming to school and learning 
abont Jesus does yon any g^ood ? How 
sad it would be if they had to say, 
"Those children are just as bad as 
those others who have no teaching." 
Would that be glorifying God ? [Ex- 
plain.] (Matt. T. 16.) Would that be 
shining like a little light ? There are 
different kinds of lights in this world 
—big lights and little lights. Tell 
me of some. [Question: illustrate.] 
Children who love God and try to 
please Him are like little lights 
shining where God has placed them — 
making people think abont Him. [Ex- 
plain.] I know of a little g^l who 
was like a bright light in a very dark 
place. Shall I tell you about her ? 
She lived among very wicked people, 
but she had learned at school that 
Jesus loved her and had died to save 
her, and so she wished to do what He 
told her in His Word. She was so 
kind and good at home, so obedient, 
so tmthf (il, so gentle, that her friends 
thought, "There must be something 
good in what she has learned to make 
her behave so ; " and so they beg^an to 
read their Bibles and to come to 
church, and after some time they 
learnt to love Jesns too, and to leave 
off their bad ways, and try to do 
right. That little girl was like a 
light to show them tiie way to Jesus 
and to heaven, was she not? The 
Lord Jesus would call her His child, 
even as He called*Abraham His friend 
(2 Chron. xx. 7 ; James ii. 23), for He 
says, "Ye are," etc. (John xv. 14). 
Abimelech, the king of Gerah, was so 
sure that God was with Abraham 
(ver. 22), and was his Friend, that he 
asked lum to promise that he would 
not only be kind to him, but to his 
children (ver. 23), when he was great 
and powerful, and so to return the 
kindness which Abimelech had shown 
him (ver. 23). [Explain.] And Abra- 
ham promised that he would. What 
ought yon to do if people have been 
kind and good to you ? [Illustrate by 
examples.] What does "ungrateful" 
mean ? I hope you will not be that. 
To whom ought yon to be most gprate- 
f ul ? Why ? What has God done 
for you ? [Question.] Let me hear 
you say this text, " Praise," etc. ][Psa. 
ciii. 2). What should yon not forget P 
Some children forget to say tiieir 
gritoe, to thank God tw tiking care 
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of thetn daring the night, daring the 
day, for health, food, home, clothes. 
How sad! How they mast grieve 
God! Now don't forget that Abraham 
was grateful to Abimelech, as well 
as to God. Bat Abimelech's servants 
had done something very wrong. 
They had taken away by force a well 
that Abraham's servants had digged- 
(ver. 25-30). Why was that wrong ? 
Shonld you take anybody else's 
things? Why not? Po yon think 
Abraham qaarrelled with Abimelech 
about this well ? Water was very 
precious in that country. Why? 
[Explain.] Oh no, Abraham loved 
peace. What did he do once about 
Lot ? So he only told Abimelech how 
wrongly his servants had acted (ver. 
25). It was not Abimelech's fault at 
all. He knew nothing about it (ver. 
26). How foolish it would have been 
to quarrel! Abimelech was a wise 



man too, so he spoke very nicely to 
Abraham (ver. 26), and they agreed 
together that the well should always 
belong to Abraham (ver. 27-32), and 
that they would be friends. [Ques. 
tion and explain.] Now don't you 
think it would be much better, if we 
think anybody has done ua any harm, 
to speak kindly to them about it, 
instead of looking cross and quarrel- 
ling ? Perhaps we should find out 
that they had meant no harm; per- 
haps if they had done harm they 
would be sorry for it. [Illustrate.] 
Jesus says, "If thy brother," etc. 
(Matt, xviii. 15), and St. Paul writes, 
"Live in peace," etc. (2 Cor. xiii. 11). 
Now tell me what you have learned 
to-day. To shine for Jesus, to live in 
peace, to be grateful, not to forget 
God's benefits, not take what does not 
belong to you, to speak gently, to set a 
good example. K. c. w. 



LESSONS FOR SENIOR CLASSES. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

LAZiJtUS. 

St. John xi. 38-44. 

YsR. 38. Jesua therefore <igavn, groaning 
in Himself eometh to the grave. Groan- 
ing, as in ver. 3d, rather an expression of 
indignation. See on ver. 34. Here it 
was immediately occasioned, in part 
at least, by the hostile demonstrations 
just noticed, "the contradiction of 
sinners against Himself." It was a 
cave^ and a stone lay upon it. Persons 
of means among the Jews were wont 
to have private bnrying-plaoes on their 
own property. " The same usage ob- 
tained among the Bomans and other 
nations." They were sometimes in a 
hillside, in which case the door was 
upright, as to a house. Sometimes, as 
in this case, they were excavated from 
above, and a stone laid flat over the 
opening. It was usual to have in the 
side a kind of shelving for the deposit 
of several bodies in the same tomb or 
cave. The grave of Lazarus was out 
of the town. The place now pointed 
oat to travellers as his tomb is said to 
be in th« town, and to have no claims 
to genuineness. Yer. 39. Jesiu said, 
Take ye away the stone. The stone 
mentioned in ver. 38, which would be 
flat, and of oonsideiable weight, as its 



size was sufficient to serve as a door. 
We mark how Jesus at once quietly 
assumes to direct, as though in autho- 
rity; "the master of the situation," 
and of all about Him. We also note 
how He makes men co-operate with 
Him in accomplishing Hisends — fellow- 
workers. Tlus is His method still in 
His work of grace. Precious privilege, 
weighty responsibility, marvellous 
honour. No matter how menial the 
service, it is glorified and glorious. 
Martha, the sister, etc. She makes 
ans^r as though she thought His wish 
was simply as a friend to see the 
corpse, and that for the moment He 
had forgotten the long interval since 
the death. She too may have instinc- 
tively shrank from an exposure of the 
body at such a late date. Such con- 
siderations and feelings seem to have 
quite excluded fche thought that Jesus 
in this command does speak as Lord, 
and not as Friend merely; and that 
therefore, as Lord, ^e might be about 
to work, and should be unquestionably 
obeyed. Embalming was common at 
this time with Jews of means, but 
Martha's words rather imply the omis. 
sion. Some have conjectured that it 
was at first onaitted in hope of Christ's 
arrival and miraculous aid. For he 
hath been dead four days, Jesoa had 
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been in retirement beyond Jwdan (z. 
40), a day's journey £rom Bethany. 
On bearing of the sickness of Lazaros 
be waited two days before starting^ 
(yer. 6). Thns it appears that Lazarus 
died the same day the messenger was 
sent to JesQs. The length of time 
seems to have made qaite hopeless in 
Martha's view the prospect of miraca. 
Ions aid. The daughter of Jaims, and 
the son of the widow of Nain, had been 
restored to life soon after decease. 
Ver. 40. Said I not unto thee, that, if 
thou wouldest, etc. See ver. 21-27, 
especially ver. 26. Other words more 
exactly corresponding to this reply of 
Christ's may hare been spoken. Thns 
is made to appear more clearly 
Martha's wrong in objecting to the 
command to open the tomb. ^* The 
glory of God," is the manifestation of 
any of Grod's perfections. The resnr. 
rection of Lazaras revealed not simply 
power, but all that which moved God 
to pnt forth His power — especially 
His grace. Ver. 41. Then [accordingly] 
they took away the stone, etc. The 
clearer revelation of His pnrpose did 
what His simple command should have 
done. Blessed the servant who obeys 
without qaestion or objection. Praise 
to the Master who bears even with 
questions and objections. Jesus lifted 
up His eyes, and said. We associate 
together the ideas of Qod and eleva. 
tion, God's home and the material 
heavens. This is natural, and hence 
the naturalness of looking up in 
prayer. Father, I thank Thee. Thanks- 
giving, not petition, -the familiar yet 
rever^it address of a ma to a father. 
The petition had preceded, and» the 
assurance of its answer Christ had. 
Ver. 42. Because of the people, ete. 
Speech is to convey thought to men, 
rather than to God. Christ's com. 
mnnion with the Father was silent, 
inward, perpetual, conscious. It was 
•xpressed only when circumstances 
xequired, but then not as a hollow 
form. Ver. 48. He cried with a hud 
voice. The voice was for the living, 
not the dead, but was a sign of His 
J)ower to waken the dead though long 
dead, and to appeaninoe doubly diffi- 
cult to waken. Lazarus, come forth. 
From the now open tomb. Ver. 44. 
How quickly Laaarus obeyed ! Death 
was vanquished. Sig^ and pledge of 
the final conqaest And the general 
xe0iirx«otion. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 
Christ Rejected. 
St. John xi. 47-53. 
Introductory. — The effect produced by 
the resurrection of Lazaras was im. 
mense. Its facts were so public, 
coherent, and harmonious, as to acta, 
ally compel the belief of many of the 
Jews in Jesus Christ (ver. 45). The 
report of it brought many from Jeru- 
salem to see the risen man (chap, xii, 
9, 17, 18). Its effect upon the eccle. 
siaatical rulers was immediate, but, 
alas! unhappy. The most soeptical 
of them could not deny the fact of the 
miracle (ver. 47), and yet its popular 
effect was so great as to force them to 
call a council, whose deliberations 
ended in a solenm resolve that public 
safety demanded the death of Jesus. 
Before this, unbelieving Jews, both in 
Jerusalem (chap. v. 16-18) and in 
Galilee (Mark iii. 6), had sought to 
slay Him. Officers sent to arrest Him 
had failed (chap. vii. 45, 46). Men 
had been excommunicated who, had 
called Him Christ (chap. ix. 22, 34-38). 
But not until now had the Sanhedrim, 
in formal session, determined that 
Christ should die. This seems chiefly 
to have been the basis of their action : 
" If we let Him alone all will believe 
on Him." How true the words, "He 
came unto His own, and His own re- 
ceived Him not " (John i. 11). 

Ver. 47. Then. Therefore, a par- 
ticle not of time but of inference. 
What is now to be narrated was 
done in consequence of the report of 
the resurrection of Lazarus carried to 
the Jews, as related in ver. 46. Those 
who carried that report did it in the 
spirit of misohief , and were, of course, 
of the party which we heard asking 
why Christ could not have saved 
Lazarus. Gathered the chief-priests 
and the Pharisees a council. Strictly 
speaking, the Jewish service admitted 
but one acting chief- (or high-) priest. 
Those, however, who had held the 
office, the heads of the twenty-four 
courses of priests, and some others, 
were incladed under the name chief - 
priests. Here it is those priests that 
belonged to the national council, or 
Sanh^rim, named first and with the 
Pharisees, as these two classes of 
members were most active in this par- 
ticular business. A '^oounoil" is 
nally the Sanhedrim, which name in 
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Greek meang, " sibting^ together." It 
was ** the supreme theocratico-hierar- 
chial court of the Jews, resident at 
Jerasalem, . . . consisted of seventy- 
one members, forming three classes 
(chief -priests, elders, scribes) ; . . . 
had a president and vice-president j 
... in argent oases met at the hoase 
of the high.priest, ordinarily met daily 
(excepting Sabbath and the feast days) 
of old in a session.room adjoining the 
Temple, called Oazith; bnt in later 
times (from a period of forty years 
before the destruction of the Temple) 
in places near the Temple-mount ; . . . 
had cognisance of matters concerning 
a whole tribe, a false prophet, the 
high-priest, or an arbitrary war, or 
blasphemy ; . . . formerly had power 
to inflict capital punishment (stoning, 
burning, beheading, hanging) ; later, 
excommunication and recommenda- 
tion for capital punishment ; . . . was 
tiie highest court of appeal from the 
minor courts, and had intercourse with 
them through surrogates and appari- 
tors ; had authority of legislation, 
administration, and justice ; was said 
to have originated in the institution 
of Moses (Num. xi. 24) , but cornea to 
notice and importance after the Exile." 
What do wef With the meaning of 
our phrase, ** What are we to do ? " It 
shows that the council, as a body, had 
long before this settled solidly down 
to the determination to give no place 
or chance to Christ, and to allow Him 
no hold or recognition as a Teacher. 
They were to watch Him, somehow, 
anyhow, by means fair or foul, peace, 
able or violent, to keep or hurl Him 
from power, as expediency or necessity 
dictated. Mark the question. What 
are we to do? For this Man doeth 
many miracles. They admit it among 
themselves. They might deny it pub- 
licly, or, if admitting it, refer the 
works to Satanic agency. The raising 
of Lazarus was such a miracle, and so 
wrought, as to crown all preceding 
works, the most dangerous one per- 
formed. It carried conviction Lo many 
who had never before yielded. Ver. 
48. If we let Him thus alone. Allow 
Him to be at large, teaching and work- 
ing. The council can hardly b« said 
to have let Him quite alone. They 
had done everything they dared to 
bring Him to grief. All men will he- 
Ueve on Him, The new miracle was 
^^cosisg lua^w thQ ti^ ot popalw f ftTOor^ 



and would do so more unless prompt 
measures were taken to repress it. 
The Romans shall come, etc. Possibly 
a real fear that Christ might have 
some political ambition that would 
bring down on the Jews the wrath of 
Rome, and thus annihilate what little 
of national independence was now 
allowed them. The "place" was 
Jerusalem, as the national capital, and 
especially the city of the Temple and 
of the national Temple-worship. That 
place, especially that Temple, was the 
bond as well as badge of national 
existence. Ver. 49. And one of them 
TUimsd Caiaphas, etc. " High-priest 
of the Jews under Tiberius during our 
Lord's public ministry, and at the 
time of His condemnation and cruci- 
fixion. . . . The Procurator Valerius • 
Gratius, shortly before his leaving the 
province, appointed him to the dignity. 
He held it during the whole procura- 
torship of Pontius Pilate, but, soon 
after his removal from that office, was 
deposed by the Proconsul Vitellius, 
and succeeded by Jonathan, son of 
Ananus. He was the son-in-law of 
Annas.'* His being priest " that same 
year " is mentioned because that year 
was so memorable, and the office of 
high-priest that year was so connected 
with Christ's death. Te know nothing 
at all. Not very complimentary, but 
nearer the truth in this matter than 
he or they suspected. They were all 
"stone blind." He intends to chide 
them for their slowness in deciding on 
Christ's death. "What are we to 
do ? " Why, there is only one thing 
to be done. It is so clearly the expe- 
dient thing, that you are fools not to 
see it. Ver. 50. Expedient for us, that 
one Man should die, etc. The nation's 
existence imperilled, and that by one 
Man ! Of course, then, put that Man 
away, and save the nation. What 
room for hesitation P Ah yes, so clear 
the case. Ver. 51. This spake He not 
of Himself. John's comment. He sees 
how this word of the chief -priest fits 
the divine purpose in Christ's death, 
and so he sees the divine purpose and 
control in the word itself. God rules 
in the speech as in the acts even of His 
enemies. The priest spoke "of him- 
self " in one view, but in John's it was 
of God, But being high-priest,- etc. 
There was a fitness that the one who 
was in that office, all unworthy of it 
IM he wMi> Bhoold somehoW; at such a 
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ime, be made to speak forth the 
supreme purpose of God for man now 
on the eve of ifcs accomplishment, and 
as this man Gaiaphas held no sach re- 
lation to God that he oonld oonscioHsly 
and willingly receive and communicate 
that purpose, he is made to do it not 
less clearly, nay, more strikingly, with, 
out either willing er even knowing it. 
Yer. 62. And not for that nation onhf^ 
etc. John has touched upon the ex- 
tent of the Atonement in his interpre- 
tation of the unconscious prophecy of 
Caiaphas ; and he goes on to show 
that though only "that nation," the 
Jews, was mentioned, yet the true 
Israel was to be gathered from all na- 
tions, and the real comprehension of 
Christ's loTe and work was the race. 
Writing at so late a date as did John, 
and for such readers. Gentiles not less 
than Jews, this explanation was perti- 
nent and needed. The kingdom of 
God is not a mere national kingdom. 
Ver. 53. Then. Or rather therefore, 
in consequence of the speech of the 
high-priest, and the deliberate resolve 
to which it brought the council. 
Thenceforth there was no thought of 
breaking His power save by taking His 
life, because at that meeting of the 
council the desperate resolve had been 
made once for all, firmly and finally. 
From that day. The day of that 
meeting and decision. They took 
counsel together for to put Him to death. 
Not whether to do it. They were past 
that ; but how, and when, and on what 
pretence. Think of the supreme court 
of a nation holding frequent sessions 
to compass such an object in such a 
way ! Justice mocked, banished from 
her own temple, and in her seat Injus- 
tice sitting and holding sway. Jesus 
" came unto His own, and His own re- 
beived Him not.'* Ah, if such treat- 
ment of the Lord were but a thing of 
the past, a sin of the Jews only ! Have 
we seen the like ? Have we done the 
like ? Is it I ? What answer ? 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

The Son oi' Man GLOiiFiUD. 

St. John xii. 23-26. 

The time. Tuesday of Passion Week. 
EUicott says, "To the present day 
(Tuesday) are assigned, by most of 
the leading harmonists, all the events 
and discourses comprised in Mi^ttt zxi. 



20; xzv. 46; Harkxi. 20; xiii. 37 ; Lnkd 
XX. 1 ; xxi. 38 ; and apparently John 
xiL 20-36, with the recapitulatory 
remarks and citatioos of the evan- 
geUst, ver. 37-50." 

Yer. 23. And Jesu$ answered them. 
The discourse which follows is gen- 
erally, with good reason, believed to 
have been spoken in the hearing of the 
Greeks (ver. 20), and henoe that their 
request to see Jesus (ver. 21) had 
been granted. If so, the answer of 
Jesus may have been either to them 
and their request to see Him, or to 
Philip and Aidrew, who oanied the 
request to Jesus. The discourse is 
rather an exhibition oi the doctrine of 
salvation, as suggested by the coming 
of these Greeks. They were repre- 
sentatives of the whole heathen world, 
from whom, as well as from the Jews, 
the Great Shepherd, by His death, 
was to gather His own flock (x. 16). 
They were not Greek-speaking Jews, 
as the original shows, but Greeks by 
blood, who, however, seem to have 
previously adopted the Hebrew faith 
and worship (ver. 26). Such were 
called proselytes, and were divided 
into "proselytes of the gate" (not 
receiving circumcision) and "prose- 
lytes of righteousness" (becoming 
circumcised). The howr is come thai 
the Son of man should he glorified. 
These Greeks had sought an interview 
with Jesus unquestionably in order to 
gain a clearer view of His character 
and work as Saviour. To this desire 
Jesus here speaks. If He was to be 
Saviour, He must be glorified, for He 
cannot take men to a destiny higher 
than His own. The Prince of Life 
must have life to impart. In order to 
lead to glory He must go to glory. 
Hence He assumes that He must be 
glorified. " Glorified,** that is, brought 
into gloiy in which He was not now ; 
because now He was, and hitherto 
had been, in humiliation, despised and 
rejected — such a one as, to Greeks 
especially, presented little that was at- 
tractive, but much that was repulsive. 
Assuming that He must be glorified, 
He declares that the time for this has 
come. Not that He meant that at 
that very interview it should be ; for 
He certainly refers to the glory which 
came to Hun through His death. It 
was so near that He could fitly say, 
«'The hour is come.*' It was the fit 
tmd diyinely appointed hoar, Hislif* 
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liad in it no chwnce. Notice how fitly 
the title ''The Son of man" is here 
nsed, when He speaks of Himself as 
mam^s Sabstitnte and the Saviour of 
mankind, to those who represented 
the whole outside world. Ver. 24. 
Verily f verily, etc. Noting the fun- 
damental character of the truth about 
to be stated, and the need of giving 
it special heed. Except a corn of wheat 
[kernel of grain] fall into the grov/nd 
cmd die, it ahideth alone. An illus- 
tration, not intended as in all respects 
a parallel. The seed giyes up its own 
life, and must do so, in order to bear 
fruit ; but in giving up its life, unlike 
man in self-sacrifice, it gives up its 
existence as a seed. In this particular 
comparison fails; but this point of 
difference does not make against the 
other point of semblance, which is 
here the only one used. But if it die, 
it hringeth forth much fruit. Doubt- 
less Christ has chiefly in mind His 
own death, and the necessity of it, in 
order to bring life, spiritual, eternal 
life, to the world. He is laying a f oun- 
dation for the faith of these men in Him 
as Saviour, even though they see Him 
on the very day of the interview per. 
sistently set at nought by His own 
nation, and though they feel the air 
charged with the spirit of murderous 
hate against Him. They are to re- 
call these words after He has gone 
down into the tomb, and so have 
ground for faith even then — especially 
then. The words " much fruit " point 
to the greatness of the results of 
Christ's death, the innumerable mul- 
titude saved, the mighty changes 
wrought in human history and in 
human destiny, and show that Jesus 
carried into His tremendous woes the 
full knowledge that those woes were 
to be infinitely efficient for good. 
" For the joy set before Him He en- 
dured the cross." The knowledge did 
not annul the woes, but it made Him 
willingly bear them. Ver. 25. He 
that loveth his life shall lose it; and 
he thai haleth, etc. The central prin. 
ciple of Christian life stated in the 
form of a double paradox. Though, 
as we have seen, Christ had His own 
death in view, He yet speaks of the 
principle in its universal application. 
The spirit which took Him to death, 
and through death to glory, and in all 
this made Him abound in fruit, is the 
Bpirit that must live f^nd rei^ in 



every disciple. We all come to glory 
by His path, dying with Him, and so 
living with Him — His fellows in cru- 
cifixion and in glory. To love one's 
life or soul, according to Christ's 
meaning, is so to make self first and 
chief that self-gratification becomes 
the law or principle of all action. To 
do this is to lose the life or soul ; for, 
first, this is a wrong or wicked prin- 
ciple, and hence is itself the soul's 
ruin ; and, second, this principle works 
out ruin because it is at war with the 
nature of Grod, with the nature of the 
human soul, and so with the con- 
stitution of all society, human and 
angelic, earthly and heavenly. To 
hate the life in this world is the 
opposite of loving it, and is to make 
first and chief God's will, and to find 
in it the law of action. This keeps 
the life or soul unto life eternal ; first, 
because such a spirit is in its own 
nature the very spirit or life of God 
Himself, or eternal life j and, second, 
being this, it works out results,, and 
will come out into manifestations in 
keeping with itself, into the eternal 
glory which befits it, and constitutes 
heaven. Ver. 26. If any man serve 
Me, let him follow Me, This shows that 
He had His own impending death in 
mind in choosing His illustration. To 
follow Him is to enter, in self-sacri- 
fice, into His suffering. Not that we 
must go through the same or similar 
experience externally, but we must 
have and live out His spirit at what- 
ever risk. The promise that the ser- 
vant shall be where He is, leads to 
His declaration that He was now to 
be glorified, to enter into glory. The 
promise is partially fulfilled in the 
Christian as he passes along in life, 
for Christ the glorified is with Him 
alway. But its full realisation is 
future, when we go to be " with the 
Lord," especially " when He shall ap- 
pear," and "we shall appear with 
Him." t6s is said by Him to be 
honour from His Father, because it 
will be shown to be of God as the 
absolute and supreme So^«reign. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

The Son op Man Gloeified. 

St. John xii. 27-33. 

Vee. 27. Now is My soul troubled. 
Profoundly agitated, overwhelmingly 
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dirtfcarbed. Why this fearful inward 
oomtnotion jast nowP The cceasion 
Beems to hare been the risifc of the 
Ghreeks, and the consequent near, clear 
▼lew of the ruin of mankind, the sin, 
guilt, and desert of a lost world, and 
His Ticarious relation to it as bearing 
now the sins of the world. Whether 
the immediate will of Gk)d or some- 
thing in His own nature and cir. 
oumstances was the proper cause of 
such suffering at just such times, rather 
than at others, may perhaps be a ques- 
tion ; yet this is certain, that there was 
nothing arbitrary or untimely in the 
suffering. What shall I say ? A 
mighty inward confiiofc; "the flesh," 
the sensitive human nature recoiling ; 
the spirit, the man as having the 
Spirit and life of God, unmoved and 
unmovable. What words can carry 
to the ears of men the real state of 
such a one P What shall be the spoken 
piayer ? It shall be a double prayer. 
First, Save Me from this hov/r. This 
some take as a question. "Shall I 
say, save me,** etc. " No, but for this 
cause,'* etc. Unnatural. Save Me 
from this hour. Satan's hour and the 
power of darkness — from the utter 
ruin and destruction that the hour 
and power would bring. So we say, 
" Lead us not into temptation ; ** that 
is, to be given over into its hands and 
power, given up to it, to be made 
what it would make us. From utter 
ruin Christ recoils. But for this cause 
[on account of this] came I unto this 
hour. "This cause,** or "this" on 
account of which He had come to the 
hCur, was not the hour itself as just 
interpreted, not the absolute ruin 
attempted by Satan, but the experi- 
ence now endured by Jesusj' the at- 
tempt upon Him, and all the horror 
and woe it brought. " This, Father, 
I beer, because for this I have come 
to this hour.'* Father, glorify Thy 



name. "Glorify it in My Buffering 
whatever the hour brings to Me.** 
Thus do both elements of Christ*s 
experience come to their rights. Ver. 
28. Then came there a voice^ etc. 
See Matt. iii. 17 ; xvii. 5. The trans- 
figuration may be referred to, bot it 
seems better to hold that the Father 
had glorified Christ by all the words 
and works and fruits of Christ's life 
which had witnessed that God was 
His Father, and that in all future 
works of grace, consequent on Christ's 
death, God would glorify Him again. 
The transfiguration and the ascension 
might stand as signs and symbols of 
the two respectively. Ver. 29, 30. 
Three classes — the least susceptible 
to spiritual things, the more susoep- 
tible, and Christ with perhaps some of 
the disciples. That there was an 
audible sound, or voioe, is clear. That 
this voice, as in the other instances 
of heavenly speaking, was not un- 
derstood simply through the natural 
senses is clear. This voice came 
not hecause of Me, etc. It was a 
sign of the Father's approval, 
given in the Temple, not to confirm 
Christ's faith, for it needed no con- 
firmation; hot for the disciples, who 
needed every kind of aid to their 
faith. Ver. 31. Now is the judgment 
of this world. The atonement, or 
Christ's death, showed or annoimced 
God's judgment of condenination on 
the whole world. Now shall the prince 
of this world he cast out. Satan, cast 
out from supreme dominion, because 
now redemption was accomplished, 
salvation brought in. Satan works 
mischief, but the Savionr reigns. 
Ver. 32, 33. Lifted up. On the* 
cross. Will draw all men unto Me. 
"Whosoever will, let him come." This 
voice sounds over the world from the 
uplifted cross. 



A THOUGHT. 



When sinks the day to rest, I love 
To watch the star of evening glow 

So calmly from the heaven above 
Upon the weary earth below. 

So kindly beams its gentle ray 

The gazer's heart is filled with cheer, 

And heaven, so very far away, 

Now, to the thought, appears more 
near. 



How different seem its flickering rays 
When mirrored in the rippling 
stream, 

Eeflected from each wave that plays. 
So restlessly they dance and gleam ! 

Thus symbolised, the hope of heaven 
Is stedf ast, restful, calm, serene ; 

While all beside to mortals given 
Is changeful as the wave-lit scene . 
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SUNDAY TEACHERS' TREASURY. 



MENTAL HABITS. 



It will be osefal to point oat some 
of the specific mental habits which 
the Sunday- school teacher should 
aid the scholar in forming. Bvery 
time he meets his class he can do 
something tending to the formation 
of one or more of these habits. So 
far as this is done» the work of 
education is promoted. Educa- 
tion has respect to the condition 
of the soul. 

(1) The habit of attention. So 
far as the teacher secures the at- 
tention of his class he promotes 
the formation of this habit. Habits, 
as every one knows, are formed by 
repeated acts. To fix the atten- 
tion of the class on the lesson is 
often a difficult work. In this 
respect the Sunday-school teacher 
has a harder task th^n the secular 
teacher. He is not clothed with 
the authority of the secular teacher. 
He meets his class but once a 
week, whereas the secular teacher 
meets them every day. The want 
of continuity prevents the interest 
awakened in one lesson from pass- 
ing over to the next. Much also 
depends on the home and secular 
training of the pupils. 

It is scarcely necessary to say 
June, 1876. 



that the teacher cannot secure the 
attention of his class to the lesson 
unless he is deeply interested in 
it himself. He cannot be inte- 
rested in it unless he makes it th« 
subject of careful study. He must 
first understand it thoroughly, and 
then consider by what methods he 
shall make the different members 
of his class understand it. No 
matter how familiar he may be 
with a subject in consequence of 
former study, he must study it 
afresh, or he will not feel that 
interest in it which is necessary in 
order to enable him to command 
the attention of his class. A 
teacher who had taught the same 
study for more than a quarter of a 
century, was asked how it came to 
pass that his lessons were always 
as fresh as if taken up for the first 
time. He replied that he never met 
his pupils without having made a 
fresh and specific preparation. 

One method of exercising the 
attention is that of requiring the 
pupil to answer the exact question 
that is asked him, and not one re- 
lated to it more or less intimately. 
Pupils; when asked one question^ 
are permitted to anisww another. 
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The answer given perhaps indi- 
cates the possession of the know- 
ledge necessary to answer the 
question, hat it is not the answer 
to the question. By always re- 
quiring the pupil to answer the 
question asked, and not a related 
one, the pupils are obliged to give 
attention to the question. Much, 
also, can be done by the eye of the 
teacher. The teacher should ac- 
quire the habit of looking into the 
eyes of his pupils. When this 
can be done without effort it will 
be a great aid in securing atten- 
tion. 

(2) Habit of clear seeing. We 
may see external objects dimly on 
account of a mist, or imperfectly 
because a glance only is given 
them ; or we may see them clearly 
and distinctly in the unclouded 
sunlight. So with truths of a 
spiritual nature. We may see 
them dimly, or we may see them 
clearly. Every teacher knows that 
to tell a pupil a truth is not to 
make him see it. The verbal ex- 
pression of the truth may be fault- 
less, but*the thoughts of the pupil 
may be far away, or, if he is 
attending to what is said, he may 
have associations connected with 
some of the terms used which may 
prevent him from seeing the truth. 
Moreover, a single presentation of 
a truth is not. sufficient. A single 
view of a truth never amounts to 
a full and clear knowledge of it. 
We may see a truth, and be able 
to express it in language ; and yet 
by frequently viewing it our know- 
ledge of it may be increased. We 
may use the same words in express- 
ing it that we used before, but 
there is a greater fulness of meaning 
in them. 

The teacher will not overlook 
the connection between clear see- 
ing and exact expression. The 



latter has a great influence on the 
former. The pupil should not be 
allowed to content himself with in- 
distinct views on any subject. The 
line of distinction between the 
known and the unknown should be 
sharply drawn. It is far better 
for the young mind to have an 
accurate knowledge of a few things 
than an indistinct knowledge of 
many things. The habit of seeing 
truth clearly is one of the most 
important habits that can be 
formed. 

(8) Habit of conception. The 
mind can form mental images — 
conceptions of objects that have 
been seen, and objects of which 
clear descriptions can be given. 
This is a far more important power 
than is generally supposed. It is 
commonly referred to the imagina- 
tiouy and that is regarded by many 
as a power to be suppressed rather 
than developed. If half the effort 
put forth by some teachers to de- 
velop the reasoning pow^r of very 
young persons was directed to 
developing the imagination, a far 
more healthful and rapid growth 
of mind would be secured. This 
power of conception should be 
called into exercise, especially in 
connection with the scenes of the 
Bible. The teacher should pre- 
pare himself to give a very clear 
and vivid description of those 
scenes, that the truths associated 
with them may be more deeply 
impressed upon the memory. 

(4) Habit of remembering accu- 
rately and permanently. No power 
of the mind is capable of greater 
improvement than the power of 
memory. The necessity which all 
are under of exercising it to a cer- 
tain degree secures a certain degree 
of development on the part of all. 
Clear seeing is one of the condi- . 
tions of remembering. W« should 
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neyer attempt to make a pnpil 
remember what he does not clearly 
perceive. You will not think of 
requiring a person to tell yon how 
a material object looks, if he has 
not had a distinct view of it. Mach 
less should you require him to re- 
peat to yon a thought that was not 
clearly perceived. 

Bepetition has a tendency to fix 
a thought in the mind, but it 
should be used judiciously. If the 
pupil can be made to remember a 
truth by one presentation, it is, by 
far, the best way. He should be 
encouraged to trust his memory. 
Very few gain the power of remem- 
bering which they might gain by 
trusting it more. Some make an 
unwise use of the fact that repeti- 
tion is favourable to remembrance. 
They repeat so often that they 
desbroy attention, and thus fail to 
secure the object in view. While 
the immediate object of the teacher 
is to cause the pupil to understand 
and remember the lesson before 
him, he should have constant refe- 
rence to the formation of a correct 
habit of remembering. 

(5) Habit of classifying and 
arranging. The power of perceiv- 
ing resemblances between objects 
is early developed. As the exer- 
cise of this power lies at the 
foundation of classification and 
logical arrangement, it is of great 
importance that it should be well 
developed. Hence the teacher 
should call tha attention of his 
pupils to the resemblance and dis- 
similitudes of objects that are 
brought before their minds, and of 
analogies between new thoughts 
and those with which they are 
already familiar. " What fact do 
you know that is similar to this ? ** 
" What man has done similar 
things?" Questions like these 
will lead the young mind to asso- 



ciate every new item of knowledge 
with similar knowledge in his mind. 

In answering, the pupil should 
be taught to state the difierent 
truths of the lesson in their natural 
order, referring to one head all the 
thoughts or facts that belong to 
that head. The human mind de- 
lights in system, unsystematic as 
the thoughts of the great majority 
are. When the true principles of 
classification and arrangement are 
pointed out by pertinent examples, 
intelligent papils are sure to be 
interested. When the truths of 
the lesson have been considered in 
detail, they should be arraifged in 
their natural order, that they may 
be the more easily remembered. 
The pupils should, by skilful ques- 
tions, be led to make the arrange- 
ments themselves. 

(6) Habit of inferring. The 
mind has the power of intuitive 
perception — that is, of seeing truth 
by looking at it. That there are 
material objects around us, that 
we have thoughts and feelings, are 
truths directly perceived. There 
are a great many truths thus 
directly perceived. 

There are other truths which are 
not directly perceived. They are 
seen to be true because some other 
things have been seen to be true. 
We see footprints in the snow : we 
infer that some person has been 
there. We see a piece of lead 
about to be thrown into the water: 
we infer that it will sink. We look 
upon our fellow-men and infer that 
they will one day die. All these 
inferences are true ; we know them 
to be true because we have known 
certain other things to be true. 
We have learned, from experience, 
that men walking in the snow leave 
certain marks. We infer that the 
marks before us were left by men. 
Scarcely a tr«th can be br^nght 
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before the mind from wbicb, in 
connection wiib some trntb for- 
Ibrmerly learned, we cannot infer 
some otber trath. Skill in infer- 
ring is characteriBtic of the man of 
intelligence. 

This power, with erery otber 
mental power, is deyeloped by exer- 
cise, and it can be exercised in 
cbildbood witbont OTcrtasking the 
mind. The mental habit of look- 
ing for the connections and conse- 
qnences of each new tmth learned 
should be formed. The teacher, 
by well-directed questions, can lead 
the pupil to see some new truth in 
consequence of every truth that has 
been pointed out to him. 

Wherein does a man who is a 
quick and accurate judge of charac- 
ter differ from other men? Two 
men meet a stranger. Both see 
what he does, and hear what he 
says. One acquires a very accu- 
rate knowledge of his character. 
The other simply knows what he 
said and did. The ono inferred 
important truths from the deeds 
and words of the stranger. The 
other did not. One had formed 
the habit of drawing correct in- 
ferences, and the other had not. 
One of the most important and 
profitable educational exercises is 
that of inferring the unknown from 
the known. 



(7) Habit of using correct lan- 
guage. Much can be done by the 
teacher towards forming correct 
habits of expression. He should 
always use correct language him- 
self, and require it in the questions 
and answers of bis pupils. Some- 
thing more than grammatical cor- 
rectness should be aimed at. The 
pupils should be taught to give 
their answers in sensible, direct, 
and clear sentences. 

(8) Habit of associating the 
idea of God with His works. Mul- 
titudes are practical atheists. 
They look upon the work of God*s 
hands and never think of Him. He 
is at work all around them but 
they see it not. The pupil should 
be led to notice the divine opera- 
tions around him. The teacher 
should strive to make him see that, 
when God does a thing by the 
agency of second causes. He as 
really does it as when He 
works a miracle. He should be 
led to see that, when the Scrip- 
tures ascribe the painting of the 
lily and the falling of the rain to 
God, it is not a fiction of poetry. 

These are a few mental habits 
which the* Sunday-school teacher 
may aid his class in forming with- 
out turning aside from the imme- 
diate object of every lesson. 



SUNDAY-SCHOOL WEBS. 



Once, when I was a little girl, I 
attempted to destroy a spider's 
web, but I found my object sud- 
denly frustrated by the appearance 
of the black-armed guardian him- 
self. In rambling around I had 
found the little silken affair hidden 
away in the corner of the porch. 
It was apparently deserted, but I 
had greatly miscalculated the deep- 



laid plans of that wary insect, the 
cunning creature being hidden only 
for a moment, the better to entrap 
its prey. 

I have since learned that, al- 
though out of sight of its web, the 
spider manages to keep up a con- 
stant telegraphic communication 
with its working by means of a 
delicate thread, which it fastens 
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by one end to the web, keeping 
the other tight to its own body. 
At the time I speak of) however, 
I was ignorant of all this. To my 
childish mind it seemed a wonderful 
mystery how the spider could have 
surmised my presence and purpose. 

Still, being a somewhat persis- 
tent child, I was not quite willing 
to give np my purpose, but re- 
treated only for a time, waiting 
for the spider to disappear and 
allow me another opportunity. 
And now took place a series of 
strange movements on . the part 
of the invaded one. For awhile 
it moved backwards and forwards 
through its web restlessly; and 
then, finding everything apparently 
safe, it began to creep quietly back 
to its hiding-place. Its head and 
fore part of the body were in the 
crevice, nothing but the hind legs 
visible. I moved a little nearer. 
It stopped, stood stock-still for 
about ten seconds, reconsidered 
its purpose, and returned. This 
manosuvre it repeated several 
times, but at last decided to re* 
main on the spot and watch its 
web. Thus was my plan for de- 
struction foiled and circumvented 
by a spider. 

This little incident was brought 
to my mind the other day by a 
conversation on Sunday - school 
work. I had been discussing with 
a friend the reason for so much of 
its apparent failure — why classes 
were so frequently broken up, and 
especially why older scholars so 
often slipped through the fingers 
of their teachers. The complaints 
brought forward set me meditating, 
and in the course of my musings 
I came to the conclusion that it 
was all for the want of watching 
the web 1 A teacher begins in 



earnest, studies the lesson faith- 
fully, and goes forth zealously to 
meet his or her class prepared for 
work. Their whole number, per- 
haps, are gathered in orderly 
array with the exception, we will 
say, of one scholar. Interested in 
the teaching of those present, she 
gives but little thought to the 
absentee; or, if she does, con- 
cludes, <^It will be all right next 
Sabbath. Mary will be sura to 
be here; something unusual hafl 
detained her at home." But on 
the next occasion Mary is absent 
again, and still the procrastinating 
teacher defers her visit to find out 
the cause. Perhaps the truant 
pupil makes her appearance upon 
the third or fourth Sunday, but is 
absent on the fifth ; comes on 
the sixth, and is absent again oa 
the seventh and eighth. Thus a 
habit of irregularity takes place, 
which ends in the final loss of 
the scholar. It is all for the want 
of watching the. web I 

If by means of home acquaintt 
ance with that child the teacher 
had kept up a telegraphic com^ 
munication with its daily thoughts 
and habits, this part of the web, 
at least, would never have been 
destroyed. Possibly the teacher 
herself is the absentee ; only oc* 
casioually it may be, but it affords 
a fine opportunity to break the 
class to pieces; and Satan, the 
great destroyer, takes advantage 
of the opportunity by generally 
disarranging the loose threads. 
We must be on the spot to watch 
the web if we would keep it from 
destruction. Around our older 
pupils especially we must closely 
weave the spiritual web, and, 
having well woven, watch I 

L. BBOOXB. 
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NEW IDEAS FOB THE YOUNG. 



Next to a good story-teller, a 
bright child delights in a good 
reader. This implies more, in his 
estimation, than perfect elocution. 
His good reader is sharp to select 
those things in his book or paper 
which a child delights to hear. 
He can forgive very poor elocution 
so that the matter is to his taste. 
A little boy was telling me lately 
with much animation a curious 
story he had heard the mother of 
a little friend read out of the daily 
paper. She was obliged to spell 
all the long words, called a shark 
" a shark," and stopped to ask 
her learned husband if *'a shurk 
wasn't a small whale.*' But the 
boy did not care for that. It was 
the /act that he was interested in. 

There is nothing for which chil- 
dren so hunger as new ideas. And 
there is nothing that will keep 
them so well out of mischief as 
finding them something pleasant 
and profitable to think about and 
talk about among themselves. The 
world is all so new to them that 
what seem very common-place 
things to us will often be listened 
to with the keenest interest by 
children. 

You may often prevent little " un- 
pleasantnesses '* by giving a new 
turn to the thoughts. A sensible 
mother has often nipped in the 
bud small disputes and disagree- 
ments by simply telling or reading 
a little story, often as far as 
possible from the subject of the 
dispute. Something that will teach 
them a lesson is more prized than 
a mere jingle or a b^ifling jest. 
Facts in art, science, discovery, 
natural history, and the like are 



always delightful to an intelligent 
child whose taate has not been 
sadly perverted. And such read* 
ings, * connected with intelligent, 
pleasant conversation over the 
subject, will often give a turn for 
life to the child's mind. 

It was Baron Onvier's mother 
who made him a great naturalist. 
The foundation was laid in his earli- 
est years, when her loving lessons 
invested with interest every little 
shell and insect which came under 
his observation. It was she who 
first taught him to read with de- 
light the works of Gesner and 
Buffon, and to make copies of the 
different animals described. Little 
did she imagine that the boy by 
her side would one day be filling 
the chair of Buffon, and receiving 
the highest honours a nation could 
pay. 

If children have not read too 
many mixed Sunday-school books, 
they will love little stories illus- 
trating Christian principles and 
Bible truths. But the taste may 
be very early perverted. I heard 
a little girl who is fond of story- 
books say of one she had just 
read that she '< liked those where 
the children were so wicked a 
great deal better than she did 
those where they were so awful 
good.'* 

So, while the crystal is setting, 
see that no ingredient falls in that 
shall mar its parity. Do not sit 
down selfishly by the home fire- 
side and enjoy your good things 
alone, but pick out the best and 
share with the children. 

J. E. MO O. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Jesus the Divine Bepbesen- 
TATiVE.-^It was daring the reign 
of Theodosias the Great, in the 
fourth century, that the Arians 
made their most vigorous attempts 
to undermine the doctrine of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. The 
event, however, of his making his 
own son Arcadius partner with him- 
self on his throne was happily over- 
ruled in the following manner to his 
seeing the God-dishonouring cha- 
racter of their creed. Among the 
bishops who came to congratulate 
him on the occasion was the famous 
Amphilochus, who, it is said, 
suffered much under the Arian per- 
secution. He approached the em- 
peror, and, making a very handsome 
and dutiful address, was going to 
take his leave. ** What ! " said 
Theodosius, ** do you take no notice 
of my son? Do you not know 
that I have made him partner with 
me in the empire ? " Upon this 
the good old bishop went to young 
Arcadius, then about sixteen years 
of age, and putting his hand upon 
his head, said, ** The Lord bless 
thee, my son ! ** and inmiediately 
drew back. Even this did not 
satisfy the emperor. " What," 
said he, '* is this all the respect 
you pay to a prince that I have 
made of equal dignity with my- 
self ?" Upon this the bishop look- 
ing the emperor in the face, said, 
with a tone of voice solemnly in- 
dignant, *' Sire, do you so highly 
resent my apparent neglect of your 
son, because I do not give him 
equal honour with yourself? 
What must the eternal God think 
of you, who have allowed His co- 
equal and co-eternal Son to be de- 
graded in His proper divinity in 
jonr empire?" This was as a 



two-edged sword in the heart of 
the emperor. He felt the reproof 
to be just and confounding, and no 
longer would seem to give the least 
indulgence to that creed which did 
not secure the divine glory to the 
Prince of peace. — Jeffers. 

Chbist the True Vine. — Our 
Lord's comparison of the vine 
(John XV. 1) sets forth the close, 
the vital, and fruitful union of 
Christ and His disciples. It shows 
a nearer connection between the 
vine and its branches than between 
the shepherd and his sheep, or 
between the Lord of the vineyard 
and His vines — a connection of 
real organic life; a sacred, indi- 
visible, indestructible unity ; a 
grand communion and fellowship 
of life and of love, united to the same 
glorious Head ; like some beautiful 
coral cluster, the distinct and 
separate parts of which are clasped 
and riveted together by firm and 
living links, making one organisa- 
tion, one substantial whole. So 
by the union of the branches with 
the vine is the wonderfully strength- 
ening truth set forth, that Cfaxist 
and His disciples are one, for ever 
one — one in Christ* 

The Passover. — The Passover 
was instituted in commemoration 
of the deliverance of the Jews in 
Egypt from the destroying angel 
when all the first-born of the 
Egyptians were slain (Exod. xii.). 
It was ever afterwards observed as 
a feast in the month of Nisan, or 
April, of each year. It was pre- 
faced by a paschal supper. The 
people being divided into house- 
holds or fiEimilies, of not less than 
ten or more than twenty, a lamb 
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was slain ftr each family, and 
eaten immediafelj after with un- 
leavened bread aod bitter herbs. 
Then followed a feast of seven 
days, daring which nnleavened 
bread only was eaten. The lamb 
was to be selected on the 10th of 
Nisan, ** a male without blemish.*' 
On the 14th it was to be slain 
(Exod. xii. 6) at the decline of the 
sun, or from three to six p.m. 
Then came the meal, at which the 
whole of the lamb was to be con- 
sumed, or before morning, either 
by eating or by fire. 

Heaven. — Many wonder where 
heaven is. In the renewed earth ? 
In the sun ? In the central orb, 
around which the universe revolves ? 
The Scriptares are silent. It is 
enough to know it is the Father's 
house, with mansions for His chil- 
dren from all worlds. There may 
be many grades of honour, con- 
ditioned by fidelity of service, as 
one star differeth from another in 
glory. There may be degrees of 
h^piness, varying with spiritual 
capacity, as typified by ruling over 
ten or five cities. Bat all are in 
the Father's hoase — all are hon- 
oured, all are happy. Jesus pre- 
pares a place for every one of His 
disciples. No one is overlooked, 
or will be crowded out. It will be 
heaven wherever Jesus gathers His 
people. 

The Heavenly Mansion. — A 
Kew Zealand chief visited England 
some years ago. One day he was 
taken to see a beautiful mansion 
near London. The gentleman who 
took him expected to find him 
greatly charmed with its magnifi- 
cence ; but it seemed to excite 
little admiration in his mind. He 
then began to point out to him its 
grandeur, the beauty of the far- 



niture, etc. Tamahana, looking 
round upon the walls, replied, 
** Ah, my Father's house is finer 
than this.*' The gentleman knew 
that his father's home was but a 
poor mud-cottage. Bat Tama- 
hana went on, ** My Father's house 
is finer than this," and began to 
speak of the house above — ^the 
house of ** many mansions,** the 
eternal home of the redeemed. 

The Christian's Country. — 
When Anaxrigoras was accused of 
not studying politics for his coun- 
try's good, he replied, *'I have a 
great care of my country," pointing 
up to heaven. So a Christian 
looks upon heaven as his country, 
and considers himself as a stranger 
and a pilgrim here on earth ; nor 
will his heavenly-mindedness de- 
tract from his patriotism; for he 
is the best friend to order and hap- 
piness on earth whose affections are 
most set on things in heaven. 

The Unrevealed. — John Ban- 
yan was once asked a question 
about heaven which he could not 
answer, because the matter was 
not revealed in the Scriptures ; 
and he therefore advised the in- 
quirer to live a holy life, and go 
and see. 

Heaven Indesoribablb. — It is 
not for any mortal creature to 
make a map of that Canaan which 
lies above ; it is, to all of us who 
live here on the hither side of 
death, an unknown country and an 
undiscovered land. It may be 
that some heavenly pilgrim, who, 
with his holy thoughts and holy 
desires, is continually travelling 
thitherward, arrives sometimes near 
the borders of the promised land 
and the suburbs of the New Jeru- 
salem, and gets upon the top of 
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Plsgab, and there has the perfect 
prospect of a fair country, which 
lies a far way off, but he cannot 
tell how to describe it. 

Source of all Strength.-— 
All the nourishment of each branch 
and tendril passes through the 
main stalk, or the vine that springs 
from the earth. So Jesus is the 
source of all real strength and 
grace to His disciples. 

Living Branches. — A living 
vine will bear abundant fruit ; and 
Christians, in constant communion 
with Christ, will abound in the 
graces of the Holy Spirit. It is 
the nature of branches to grow and 
be fruitful ; and branches of Christ 
must grow in grace by the inward 
law of life. 

Union with Christ. — Severed 
from Christ, piety droops and dies. 
It is worthless as dead branches, 
fit only to be burned. If Chris- 
tian activity ceases, and one falls 
away from God's people, losing his 
joy in religion, we may know the 
cause. He abides not in Christ. 
No piety is self- sustained ; no past 
attainments ensure future stability. 
Union with Christ must be con- 
tinuous, or death ensues. 

Christ's Cross. — ** What think 
you of our need of the Lord 
Jesus?" said Gotthold. ** For 
my part my soul is like a hnngry 
and thirsty child, and I need His 
love and consolation for refresh- 
ment ; I am a wandering and lost 
sheep and I need Him as a good 
and faithful shepherd ; my soul is 
like a frightened dove pursued by 
the hawk, and I need His wounds 
for a refuge ; I am a feeble vine 
and need His cross to lay Bold of 
and wind myself about it.'* 



DisciPLESHip. — Man glorifies 
God by improving His works. 
When a gardener covers a barren 
waste with flowei-s and fruits, or a 
farmer converts a pestilent marsh 
into a verdant field, or emigrants 
change a wilderness into cultivated 
lands, they glorify God. But a 
higher glory comes to God from 
barren hearts made fruitful, and 
wicked tongues made devout, and 
evil homes filled with purity and 
love. Genuine discipleship seeks 
not its own good, but the glory of 
God. 

Little Sins. — Babbits destroy 
many thousand of young trees by 
gnawing the tender bark under 
which the sap flows. They never 
try their teeth on the rough and 
tough bark of old forest trees. 
Thus, little sins, seemingly inno- 
cent as rabbits, assail the impres- 
sible character of the young, and 
destroy the life «f the soul by 
preventing thought and love from 
flowing upward to God. 

Love to Jesus. — ^Love to Jesus 
will beget love to His disciples. 
Those who follow the Master have 
common hopes and aims, which 
drawinto close fellowship.. A young 
convert finds himself strangely 
loving many to whom he has a 
strong repulsion. 

Love one another. — Where 
then love is, what can be wanting ? • 
Where it is not, what can profit ? 
This love is distinguished from 
men's love to each other as men, 
by the words, " as I have loved 
you." To what end did Christ 
love us, but that we should reign 
with Him ? — Hilary. 

Jesus' Love. — All good begins 
from the divine, not from the 
human side. Men love God, not 
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from their own spontaneous im- 
pnlses, bat because Jesas has 
loved them, and gives them His 
Spirit to beget a divine life whose 
breath is love, and maintains grace 
in their hearts, and helps them in 
their prayers to please the Father. 
The glad song will go np from 
every redeemed sonl at the last, 
" Thou art worthy to receive glory 
and dominion, for Thou hast re- 
deemed us unto God by Thy blood." 

Beotherlt Love. — It is re- 
ported of one, that being asked for 
whom he laboured most, he an- 
swered : " For my friends." And 
being asked for whom he laboured 
least, he answered : " For my 
friends." Love doth most, and 
yet thinks least of what it does. — 
Seeker. 

Christ a Beotheb. — "How 
many brothers have you ? " said a 
gentleman to ^ little boy. The 
child stated the number, adding, 
" And one in heaven.*' " No, 
my son," interposed his mother, 
" you have no brother in heaven." 
**Yes, I have," said the boy. 
** Did you not tell me that God 
was my Father, and that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God ? Then He 
must be my Brother in heaven." 

GoD*s People. — The people of 
God have in every age been hated 
and persecuted by ud godly men. 
tChis was the lot of the apostles 
and their companions wherever 
they went, and of the saints in 
every age and country since. 
Sometimes they have been sub- 
jected to fire and sword, rack and 
gibbet, and at other times to va- 
rious kinds of ill-treatment and 



contumely. Even in our own 
highly favoured day and land, 
where the gospel of Jesus is uni- 
versally preached and acknow- 
ledged to be the power of God, if 
we live godly we must expect op- 
position and obloquy. Bidicule 
and mockery, misrepresentation 
and slander, are often poured upon 
the heads of the truly pious, such 
as seek to live holy lives. Many 
a child has been sneered at by his 
companions when he knelt in 
prayer before going to rest. 

Perfection op Friendship. — 
Kings have laid aside their royal- 
ties to indulge in it, and A.lexan- 
der would have found a conquered 
world a kind of desert without an 
Hephsestion. Who is not ready 
to acknowledge that friendship is 
the delight of youth, the pillar of 
age, the bloom of prosperity, the 
charm of solitude, the solace of 
adversity, the best benefactor and 
comforter in this vale of tears ? 
But the question is, Where is a 
friend to be found? It will be 
allowed that many who wear the 
name are unworthy of the title, 
and that even those who are sin- 
cere in professions may be charge- 
able with infirmities. Yet even 
human friendship is not a Utopian 
good. He who says all men are 
liars says it in his haste, or from 
a heart that judges of others by 
itself. They who complain most 
are commonly the most to be com- 
plained of — for there is real friend- 
ship to be found on earth. In 
others we may have the reality, 
and even the eminency of friend- 
ship, but in Christ we have the 
perfection, the divinity of the 
quality itself. 
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CECIL'S "REMAINS."* 



Sunday-school teachers will, we 
feel sore, have been among the first 
to heartily welcome this excellent 
reissue of a sound and helpfal book 
that has been altogether too long 
out of print. Cecirs " Remains " 
is of a stamp which must commend 
itself to all such workers in the 
Lord's vineyard. It is eminently 
devout, practical, and impressive, 
full of wise counsels and thought- 
ful suggestions. Almost all that 
pertains to Christian faith and 
usage is touched upon, and that, 
in the main, in a few pithy sen- 
tences which set the subject-matter 
in a way as forcible and convincing 
as it is unexpected. The few brief 
extracts that we give herewith will 
make this plain. The present edi- 
tion, however, is something more 
than a mere " new " edition. The 
whole work has been classified 
under distinct heads ; fresh matter 
has been added, borrowed from 
other writings of the author, and 
all is so arranged as to afford 
the utmost facility of reference. 
The work is therefore valuable, 
as the writer of the preface — the 
Bishop of Ripon — says, not only 
as a reprint, but as presenting 
fresh gems of thought, which will 
be found on examination to be 
truly precious. Besides being 
handsomely printed, the volume 
contains an effective portrait of 
Mr. Cecil, and an introduction by 
his daughter. The extracts we 
have made have been culled at 
random. 



PREJUDICE IN REGARD TO THE 
BIBLE. 

Principle is to be distinguished 
from prejudice. The man who 
should endeavour to weaken my 
belief of the truth of the Bible and 
of the fair deduction from it of the 
leading doctrines of religion, under 
the notion of their being prejudices, 
should be regarded by me as an 
assassin. He stabs me in my 
dearest hopes ; he robs me of my 
solid happiness ; and he has no 
equivalent to offer. This species 
of evidence of the truth and v£^lue 
of Scripture is within the reach of 
all men. It is my strongest. It 
assures me, as fully as a voice could 
from heaven, that my principles 
are not prejudices. I see in the 
Bible my heart and the world 
painted to the life ; and I see 
just that provision made which is 
competent to the highest ends and 
effects on this heart and this world 

A SPIRITUAL MIND. 

A spiritual mind refers its affairs 
to God. Let God's will be obeyed 
by me in this affair! His way 
may differ from that which I should 
choose ; but let it be so ! ** Surely 
I have behaved and quieted myself 
as a child that is weaned of his 
mother ; my soul is even as a 
weaned child." A spiritual mind 
has something of the nature of the 
sensitive plant. ''I shall smart 
if I touch this or that." There is 
a holy shrinking away from evil. 



• "The Remains of the Rev. Richard Cecil, M. A., with numerous Selections 
from his Works." A new edition, with an introduction by his Daughter 
and a preface by the Right Rev. Robert Bickersteth, D.D., Lord Bishof 
of Ripon. (Elliot Stock.) 
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**D0 SOMETHING. 

I have often had occasion to 
observe that a warm hlnndering 
man does m9re for the world than 
a frigid wise man. A man who 
gets into a habit of inquiring abont 
proprieties, and expediencies, and 
occasions, often spends his life 
without doing anything to the pur- 
pose. The state of the worid is 
such, and so much depends on 
action, that everything seems to 
say loudly to every man, "Do 
something ; do it, do it ! " 

BEGOLLEOTION THE LIFE OF 
BELIGION. 

EecoUection is the life of re- 
ligion. The Christian wants to 



know no new thing, but to have 
his heart elevated more above the 
world by secluding himself from it 
as much as his duties will allow, 
that religion may effect this its 
great end by bringing its sublime 
hopes and prospects into more 
steady action on the mind. 

THE PATH OP TBOUBLE. , 

Trouble is that dreary path 
which every one, soon or late, 
must tread; but to enter into it 
without a guide, to faint in it with- 
out a comforter, to meet death at 
the end without a prospect — if 
any man, however gay or great, is 
reduced to this, I say that "an 
untimely birth is better than he.'* 



AN OLD OBJECTION ANSWERED. 



A TEAOHEB was Conversing ^ith 
one of his pupils upon the subject 
. of personal religion. In answer 
to an inquiry, the young man gave, 
as a reason why he did not embrace 
religion, that there were so many 
hypocritical professors. Then he 
added the names of person^ pro- 
minent in social position and in the 
Church who had been guilty of 
great dishonesty and other vices. 

" What profedsion do you in- 
tend to follow, my young friend ? " 
was asked. 

'* The mercantile." 

" But there are so many dishon- 
est and over-reaching merchants, 
is it not a wonder that you choose 
such a calling ? " 

"That is one reason why I 
intend to prove that there can be 
an honest merchant." 

'< And will you not, for the same 
reason, choose a religious life, if 
only to prove that there can be one 
consistent Christian ? " 

How many young men are like 



this one, making the sins of pro- 
fessors an excuse for not embracing 
religion ! One would think, to a 
reasoning mind, the reverse would 
be the case. 

Suppose a man has a great lean- 
ing toward the profession of the 
law, but says, ** There are so many 
rogues and cheats in that depart- 
ment, I will not be a lawyer I " But 
would not the true reasoning and 
aim be, ** Because there are so 
many ignorant and unprincipled 
ones in the profession, there is 
more need of thoroughly educated 
and upright men among them. 
Therefore, having a talent for such 
a profession, I will take it up and 
strive to be thorough in the know- 
ledge of it and upright in all its 
transactions *' ? 

"I will not be a mechanic or 
artisan of any sort ; there are so 
many poor ones. I will not follow 
any trade, profession, or calling 
whatever ; there are so many rogues 
in them. I will starve and die 
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rather.^' Who would argue thus ? 
Yet many, by neglecting religion 
or resolving not to make it a per- 
sonal duty, seem willing to starve 
their souls here, and die eternally, 
because there are many false pro- 
fessors, many seeming hypocrites. 
Will this plea avail before the 
bar of eternal justice ? Does it 
fitand £rm, even at the bar of con- 
science and under the close 



scrutiny of the better judgment 
and moral sense ? Were there few 
true Christians upon earth, few 
sincere professors, are not all men 
under solemn obligations before 
God to become consistent followers 
of Jesus ? Are they not person- 
ally accountable ? Must not they 
answer for themselves alone ? Yea, 
for ** every man most give account 
of himself to God." m. p. h. 



SOMETHING IN WHICH TEACHERS FAIL 

There is a line in Campbeirs ** Gertrude of Wyoming " in which 
the poet anticipates one of the. profouudest generalisations of the most 
advanced modem educators: *'The playmate ere the tutor of her 
mind." Until you can show sympathy with the playfulness of a child's 
mind you cannot teach it. Behold where most teachers fail ! 



ATTENTION AND APPLICATION. 
A LADT engaged actively in the education of her own sex, and under 
whose observation hundreds of girls pass every year, remarked the 
other day, ^* The great trouble with young women is that they lack 
application. I see plenty of brilliant girls — ^very few who have the 
pluck and the power of steady work." Could the young realise how 
much more is accomplished in life by the persistent people who take 
pains than by the showy people who dash things off in a hurry, they 
would seek to acquire that solidity of character which can only be 
attained by attention and application. 



''//£ TOOK HIM BY THE HAND/' 

That is a beautiful thing that is said of our Lord: ''He took him 
by the hand, and led him out of the town." And is there not here 
a helpful hint for teachers ? Some of us are not too old to remember 
how it was with us when we were boys ourselves, when a " real live " 
gentleman took us by the hand, and held on, and talked with us, and 
mayhap walked with us ; we remember how he won our respect and 
affection, and how we always had a kindly feeling for him afterwards ; 
and how, when we encountered him, even at a distance, there was the 
quick, glad recognition, and a sort of mutual telegraphing, the purport 
of which seemed to be, ** We understand one another." There is 
about many teachers a distance and reserve, a diffidence, a daintiness, 
a something that hinders them from ** taking hold " of their scholars ; 
let them look to it, and resolve to cure it at whatever eost, and, as a 
good beginning, learn a lesson from the Saviour, by taking the 
members of their classes by the hand. 
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LESSONS FOB PRIMARY CLASSES. 



PIOTUBES FEOM GENESIS. 

Abraham's Faith. 

G6n. zxii. 

I AH going to tell yon a wonderfnl 
liistoiy about Abraham's faith and 
obedience. Some of yon perhaps have 
heard it before; if so, snch of yon 
will be better able to answer my ques- 
tions. What is faith P What is obe- 
dience ? [Question.] I will show you 
how Abraham had faith and was obe- 
dient to his God. You know how he 
loved Isaac, and how he hoped that 
God's promises would be fulfilled in 
him. What promises ? Well, one day 
the Lord said, "Take now," etc. (ver. 
2). [Describe: explain.] What a 
terrible command — to offer up his own 
dear son! Do you think that God 
really meant him to do that ? Oh no, 
but He wanted to see whether Abra- 
ham would do just what He told him ; 
whether he was — what? Obedient. 
Do you think that he was ? Yes, he 
loved God so much that he was 
anxious to keep all His command, 
ments. He could not .understand why 
God should tell him to do such a thing, 
but he knew that all He said must be 
right. Why? (Gen. xviii. 25.) He 
knew that He is full of love and wis. 
dom [explain], and wishes every one 
to be holy and happy, and so he "rose 
up early in the morning," etc. (ver, 3). 
How obedient he was ! (James ii. 21.) 
Don't forget that Jesus says to yon, 
" If ye," etc. (John xiv. 14). He does 
not tell you to give up your friends 
[explain] ; but what does He bid you 
do ? [Let each child mention some 
command.] I will give you a text to 
learn, "Ye are," etc. (John xv. 14). 
God called Abraham His friend (James 
ii. 23), did He not ? Abraham had a 
great deal of faith too. He had be. 
lieved God's promise about having a 
child (Rom. iv. 17-21), and now he 
believed that the same God could 
provide a sacrifice instead of Isaac 
(ver. 8), or even raise him up again 
from the dead (Heb. xi. 17-19). He 
believed in God the Father Almighty, 
did he not ? He knew Qod could not 
break His word, that His promises 
must come true. Don't forget that 
Abraham was obedient and was full of 



faith. His must have been a sad 
journey after he had bid farewell to 
Sarah — ^when he journeyed on with 
Isaao — ^when he left the young men 
(ver. 5) — ^when afar off he saw the place 
where he was to slay his son (ver. 4). 
[Picture journey.] And yet he be. 
lieved that both he and Isaac would 
come again in safety (ver. 6). I think 
that some of you can tell me what 
happened. What did Abraham and 
Isaao carry with them ? (Ver. 6.) 
What did Isaao say ? (Ver. 7.) What 
wonderful answer did Abraham give ? 
(Ver. 8.) What did he do when they 
reached Mount Moriah? (Ver. 9.) 
[Picture scene: ver. 10.] But did 
AbraJiam slay his son ? Oh no, just 
as he took his knife, just as he 
> stretched forth his hand to slay him, 
he heard a voice (ver. 11). Oh how 
thankful he and Isaac must have felt I 
God had provided a lamb (ver. 8, 13). 
[Describe.] God had rewarded Abra- 
ham's faith and obedience. And again 
the angel called unto him out of heaven, 
and said, " By Myself," etc. (ver. IS- 
IS). [Explain.] Do you know what 
name Abraham gave to that place? 
It is a hard name for you to say (ver. 
14). Shall I tell what it means? 
" The Lord will see," or, " The Lord will 
provide." What had God seen ? Abra- 
ham and Isaac's obedience and faith, 
and their need. What had He provided ? 
Don't forget those words, " The Lord 
will provide." I know of some poor 
people who were in sad trouble ; they 
had lost all their money, they were 
sick, and could not work, they did not 
know how to get food and clothes. 
Well, they prayed to God and He sent 
them kind friends to help them. They 
too could say, "The Lord has pro- 
vided." And He has often provided 
homes for those who had none, friends 
for orphans, teachers for the ignorant. 
[Illustrate by examples.] He always 
has. He always will provide all good 
things for His people (Phil. iv. 19 ; Psa. 
Ixxxiv. 11). Tell me some of the 
things He has provided for you ? 
[Questicm.] And do you know what 
His greatest gift was ? Can you say 
the text, " God so loved," etc. (John 
iii. 16). He gave His Son — ^gave Him 
up to suffer a cruel death on the cross, 
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to die that you might Kve for over 
(Bom. viii. 32-34). Should you not 
love and obey Him who has so loved 
yon ? Abraham was glad when he 
thought of how a Saviour was coming 
(John viii. 56) ; should not you be 
glad that He has come ? (Gal. iii. 6-9.) 
Would not you like to be blessed like 
him ? Would not you like to trust in 
his Saviour ? (Gal. iii. 13, 14.) Would 
not you like to have his God and 
Friend for your God and Friend? 
Then you must ask God to give you 
his faith and obedience, and He will 
answer your prayer. You have learned 
a great deal to-day, have you not? 
Try to tell me some of the lessons 
from the history. To trust in God ; 
to believe that what He says is right j 
to obey Him always; to love Him 
best of all; to thank Him for His 
greatest gift ; to remember that He 
sees — that He can provide; to trust 
in Christ's sacrifice for us ; to believe 
His words and promises. m. c. w. 



Ver. 4. "The place" — supposed to 
be one of the hills of Jerusalem where 
the great Sacrifice was afterwards 
offered. Had not Isaac — then up- 
wards of twenty years old — displayed 
great faith in submitting, Abraham's 
terrible trial could not have been gone 
through. — Jamiesqn, 

PICTURES FEOM GENESIS. 

Sasab's Death— Eliszeb's Jousnxy. 

Gren. zxiii., X3dv. 

How glad Sarah must have been to 
see Abraham and Isaac home again ! 
But even those who love each other 
most must part in this world. There 
is only one home " where we meet to 
part no more," where death and sorrow 
cannot come. And so Sarah died 
(zziii. 1) ; but death did not hurt her, 
for she died in faith (Heb. zi. 11, 13), 
as she had lived in faith. She knew 
that she was only a stranger here 
(Heb. zi. 13)^ and she wished to have 
a heavenly home (Heb. zi. 16), and so, 
for the sake of Him who died for her 
and for us, that we might live for ever, 
God took her to the better land. 
Abraham grieved very much for her 
loss (ver. 2), and bought a cave to 
bury her in. [Ezplain Eastern modes 
of burial (ver. 3-20) : describe history 
of purchafle according to age of class.] 



And there he and Isaac laid Sarah, to 
rest until the resurrection-day, when 
Jesus will say to her, "Arise" (John 
V. 28). Time passed on. Abraham 
was a very old man, and he wished 
very much to find a wife for Isaac. He 
would not have liked him to marry any 
of the Canaanites ai'ound him (zziv. 
3). Why not ? They were heathens, 
they worshipped idols — they might 
tempt Isaac to do wrong things. If . 
you make friends of bad boys and 
girls, what will happen to you, per- 
haps ? (Prov. i. 10, 15.) So Abraham 
thought of his relations whom he had 
not seen for so long, they knew about 
the true God (ver. 50); and so he 
called his servant Eliezer (ver. 2 ; zv. 
2), and told him, *'Thou shalt go," 
etc. (ver, 4). [Describe.] Eliezer 
was a good faithful servant, he loved 
his master, and was willing to do what 
he wished, but he thought, "Peradveu- 
ture," etc. (ver. 5). Woiid Abraham 
like Isaac to leave Canaan ? (Ver. 6.) 
Why not ? He trusted in his God, who 
had been so g^ood to him all his life 
(ver. 1), He was sure He would help 
him now (ver. 7), and so Eliezer set 
out on his long journey. What do you 
think he took with him ? Ten camels 
and a quantity of presents (ver. 22, 
53), to show the people how rich the 
Lord had made Abraham (ver. 1). 
Have you ever seen a camel? How 
do they differ from horses ? Why ar^ 
they so useful in deserts ? [Ezplain z 
show a picture.] At last Abraham's 
servants reached Kahor, the city where 
their master's relations dwelt (ver. 
10), Ko doubt Eliezer felt very 
anzions to do what he had. promised 
(ver. 9), but he knew no one in that 
large town. What should he do ? He 
did the best, the wisest, thing he 
could. He prayed to his God. Shall 
I tell you what he said ? (Ver. 12-14.) 
[Ezplain : describe : show Eastern cus- 
toms about drawing water (ver. 13).] 
Why would it take a great deal of 
trouble to give water to the camels ? 
[Ezplain.] Do you think that God 
answered Eliezer's prayer? He had 
hardly finished it when he saw a girl 
coming down to the well (ver. 16), 
with a pitcher on her shoulder. Who 
do you think she was? (Yer. 16.) 
What relation would she be to Abra. 
ham? Eliezer ran up to meet her 
ver. VI), and said, ^'Let me," etc. 
v©r. 1 answered, ** Drink," etc. (ver. 
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17> 18). And what do yon think she 
said next ? " I will," etc. (ver. 19, 
20). • What a kind indastrions girl, 
was she not ? TVhat a deal of trouble 
she took! [Describe (ver. 20).] Elie- 
aer began to think ** God has answered 
my prayers" (ver. 21), and he gave 
Bebekah some presents (ver. 22). 
[Explain Eastern gifts and customs.] 
And then he asked her, "Whose 
daughter," etc. (ver. 23) ; and when 
she told him, "I am," etc. (ver. 24), 
he bowed his head and worshipped 
his kind, loving, prayer-hearing God, 
who had guided him — just as he had 
asked — to Abraham's relations, and 
made Bebekah so kind and helpful to 
him (ver. 26-28). Cannot you fancy 
how Bebekah ran home and told what 
had happened ? (Ver. 28.) And when 
her brother heard her story about the 
man at the well, and saw the earrings 
and bracelets (ver. 30), he came out 
at once to look for Eliezer, and begged 
him to come into his house, for he 
had plenty of room for him and for 
his camels. Elieaer was a very faith- 
ful servant to Abraham, and ho took 
aa much care of his master's things 
as if they were his own (ver. 32) ; 
and even when he was offered some- 
thing to eat after his long journey he 
said, *' I will not eat until I have told 
my errand" (ver. 33). He was not 
an "eye servant" (Ephes. vi. 6). What 
is that? [Explain.] Many children 
do things when they think that their 
parents and teachers are not looking 
which they would not do if they were. 
How sad! Would a little girl be 
reading a story-book instead of doing 
her sums,* if she thought her master 
was looking at her P Would a boy be 
going with rude naughty companions 
to play in the fields instead of going 
to school, if he thought his father 
would hear of his conduct ? Perhaps 
he will tell a lie to hide his disobe- 
dience, for one sin leads to another. 
[Illustrate by other examples.] Don't 
forget what I have said about "eye 
service," and pray to God to help you 
to remember that He is always looking 
at you (Pea. oxxxix.), and that will 
keep you from doing wrong. Can you 
say the text, " Thou God seest me " ? 
Perhaps some of you will be servants 
by-and-by; if you are, I hope you 
will try to be good faithful ones like 
Eliezer; and then you will please 
Jesus Christ (Col. iil. 2^24 ; Ephes. vi. 



5-8), who has done so much for you. 
He looks to see how we do our daily 
work. Do you think He is pleased to 
see errand-boys playing marbles in- 
stead of delivering their parcels or 
mpssages ? Or a girl taking meat and 
bread which belong to her mistress 
home to her parents ? Do you think 
that He says they are serving Him ? 
(Col. iii. 24.) Are they keeping His 
commandments ? They are not like 
Eliezer, are they ? Bethuel and Laban 
were very willing to hear Eliezer's 
story (ver. 38) ; and he soon told them 
who he was, and why he had come 
there (ver. 34-41) • and then he spoke 
of how God had heard his prayer 
(ver. 42-48), and asked if they were 
willing to let Bebokah return with 
him. They answered, "The thing," 
etc. (ver. 50, 51). [Describe history 
according to age of class (ver. 52-60).] 
And so God answered Eliezer' s prayer, 
and he brought back Bebekah with 
him, to be Isaac's wife (ver. 61-67). 
Isaac feared God, and prayed to Him 
(ver. 63), as Abraham did, and another 
day I shall tell you some more about 
him and Bebekah. Now tell me what 
you have learned to-day. That we 
may pray to God about all our wants j 
that God answers prayer; to be faith, 
f ul ; that those who die in faith go to 
be with Jesus; that He will raise them 
up again at the last day ; not to be 
" eye servants;^' to remember that God 
sees us always. Oh, I hope that you 
will all be faithful servants of the 
best Master, the Lord Jesus Christ ! 
M. c. w. 



PICTUBES FBOM GENESIS. 

Abraham's Death — The Better 
Land. 

Gen. XXV. 7-10 ; Heb. xi. 8-19. 

I HAVi told you about Sarah's death. 
Where did her soul go to? Why? 
And now Abraham's long life (one 
hundred and seventy-five years) was 
over (ver. 7, 8), and he too went to 
the '^better country" (Heb. xi. 13). 
Our Lord Jesus tells us " that many," 
etc, (Matt. viii. 11). Oh, may we 
too join that blessed company ! Can 
you tell me why heaven is a better 
place than earth ? Let us try to 
think. Shall I tell you of some sad 
things here, which are never there? 
There is no hunger, no thirst there ; 
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Here people cannot always get enough 
to eat, some poor children have had 
no breakfast, no dinner to-day [illas- 
trate], but in heaven no ene says, 
"I am hungry," no one says, "I 
thirst." No ; there is no hunger, no 
thirst there. There is no pain, no 
sickness in the better land. Here 
people are often ill and suffering 
[illustrate], but in heaven no one ever 
says, "I am sick** (Isa. xxxiii. 24; 
Rev. xxi. 4). No weeping, no sorrow, 
no tears there. Here you often see 
people crying. Did not Abraham 
weep when he buried Sarah ? Ah ! 
but he does not weep now. No one 
weeps in heaven, for Jesus wipes 
away all tears from all faces (Rev. vii. 
17). There is no death there ; how 
often people die here! How many 
people dressed in black there are in 
every town 1 How many graves there 
are in the churchyard, small as well 
as large ones ! But all who reach the 
heavenly country live for ever', no 
death, no funerals there. What brought 
death into this world ? Sin (Rom. v. 
12). There is no sin in heaven, no 
wicked words, no wrong actions there, 
no wicked spirit, no wicked men and 
women, every one quite holy and happy. 
Would you not like to go to this better 
land ? Do not you desire it as Abra- 
ham did ? Do you know who died to 
bring you there ? Tell me again, what 
there will wot be in heaven. No hun- 
ger, no thirst, no pain, no sickness, no 
tears, no sin, no death. But, if there 
are no sad things in heaven, there are 
a great many joyful ones. [Explain.] 
Every one is happy there, every one 
has something pleasant to do there 
(Rev. xxii. 3 ; Psa. xvi. 11), no one is 
tired there, every one i^ holy. Our 
heavenly Father is there, Jesus our 
loving Saviour is there. All who 
have been forgiven and made holy 
here are there. Tell me some of their 
names. Oh, I hope you will be there ! 
Does not your hymn say,— • 

'* Holy children ^rill b« there, 
Who have soiu^t the Lord by prayer, 
From every Sanday-sohool " ? 

The Lord Jesus says there is room for 
you there. Will you not choose Him 
for your Grod and Saviour as Abraham 
did P (Heb. xi. 16). Will you not be 
glad to hear about Him as He was P 
(John viii. 56). Will you not ask God 
to make you love and serve Him as 



he did ? Then you shall be blessed 
like him, and sit down with him by- 
and-by in God's heavenly kingdom. 
Now can you tell me what kind of a 
man A-braham was P A man of great 
faith. How did he show it P By 
obedience. What did he do P What 
was he willing to do? He was a 
prayerful man. What did he build 
everywhere P Whom did ho pray for ? 
He was a brave man. Whom did ho 
pursue P He was a peace-loving man. 
What did He say to Lot and to Abime- 
lechP He was a man who believed 
that what God had promised He was 
able to perform (Rom. iv. 21) — a 
man who cared most for heavenly 
things. What did he desire ? What 
did he look for ? What did he seek ? 
(Heb. xi. 10, 14, 16.) What did he 
die in P Faith. And " blessed are 
the dead," etc. (Rev. xi\r. 13). [Re- 
capitulate each point: see what has 
been remembered of former lessons.] 
No wonder that the Jews were proud 
to call themselves his children (Matt, 
iii. 9 J John viii. 33, 39, 40), even 
though they did not copy his example j 
and the Lord Himself condescended to 
call him " His friend " (James ii. 23 ; 
Isa. xli. 8;. 2 Chron. xx. 7), and bade 
Moses tell the children of Israel that 
He would be known by the name of 
"the God of Abraham" (Exod. iii. 
6-16; Luke xx. 37, 38). I can wish 
for you and for myself no better wish 
than that the God of Abraham may 
be our God, now and for ever. 

M. c. w. 



PIGTCTRES FROM GENESIS. 

Esau's Choice. 

Gen. XXV. 27-34. 

What did I tell you the other day 
about Isaac and Rebekah ? Well, for 
twenty years (ver. 20-26) they had 
no children. But what had God pro- 
mised Abraham and Isaac P Isaac 
believed God's wordj he too had 
faith, like whom P (Heb. xi. 9, 13, 20.) 
And at last God gave him the children 
he had hoped for. He called them 
Esau and Jacob. Esau was the elder j 
he became a great huntei (ver. 27). 
[Describe : explain.] But Jacob took 
care of the cattle, and perhaps dug 
the ground. Neither of them as yet 
feared God as their father and grand- 
father had done (xxviii. 21), and they 
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do not seem to have lored one another 
as they should have done (1 Peter iii. 
8). Who is it who tells us to love one 
another ? Isaac cared most for Esau 
(ver. 28), and Bebekah preferred 
Jacob, so I am afraid they were not a 
very happy family. One day Jacob 
was cooking some pottage (ver. 29), 
and when Esau came in from hunting 
he felt very tired and hungry, and 
begged Jacob to give him some of the 
nice food he was preparing (ver. 30). 
What should Jacob have done ? Ah ! 
but he was greedy and covetous, and 
so he said, "Sell me," etc. (ver. 31). 
What was Esau's birthright ? [Ex- 
plain.] The Lord intended Jacob to 
have it, but he took a wrong way to 
get it. But if Jacob acted badly, 
Esau's conduct was worse ; he did not 
care for God's blessing (Heb. zii. 16), 
he did not care for tke promise of a 
coming Saviour — no, he despised his 
birthright (ver. 34), he only thought 
of amusing himself, and of eating and 
drinking. How sadl And many 
people are like that now, they do not 
think of their precious souls, nor of a 
Saviour's love ; they take no pains to 
avoid what is wrong, they are not 
seeking heaven, all their thoughts are 
about things here. What do you think 
Esau answered Jacob? "Behold," 
said he, "I am," etc. (ver. 32). He 
called his birthright "this birthright," 
and seemed to think it was worth 
nothing ; so he sold it to Jacob, and 
took the pottage instead (ver. 33, 34). 
Did he make a good or bad choice ? 
Why ? Ah ! and he bitterly repented 
it afterwards. Can you tell me of 
any one else who made a bad choice? 
Lot (Gen. xiii), Demas (2 Tim. iv. 10), 
Orpah (Buth i.) And oh, remember 
that you can make bad dioices too ! 
How ? If you choose to spend God's 
holy day in play or work, instead of 
coming to school and to God's house, 
you make a bad choice, do you not ? 
If you choose wicked boys and girls 
for your friends instead of good ones, 
you make — ^what? If you choose to 
serve the devil instead of serving the 
Lord Jesus, do you- not nyike a sad, 
sad choice? [Illustrate by examples.] 
But cannot you tell me of some people 



who have made good choices ? Try. 
Buth — whose God did she choose for 
her God ? Moses, when he chose 
heavenly riches instead of earthly 
(Heb. xi. 24-26) ; Solomon — when he 
chose wisdom instead of — ^what ? (1 
Kings iii. 5-14) ; Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego — when they chose the 
burning fiery furnace, rather than bow 
the knee to a golden idol (Dan. iii.) ; 
the apostles — when they forsook their 
boats for Christ's service. [Select 
according to class.] I have a text for 
you to learn to-day, " Choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve. ... As for 
me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord." Do you know who said that ? 
(Joshua xxiv. 14, 15). When were the 
people to choose ? To-day. Why ? 
To-morrow might have, been too late. 
Why? What do you think they an- 
swered ? " We will serve the Lord " 
(Joshua xxiv. 21). That was a good 
choice, was it not? Ah! and they 
did what they said they would do 
(Joshua xxiv. 24-31). They did serve 
the Lord. May the Lord incline each 
of your hearts to love and serve the 
blessed Saviour, who died that you 
might live for ever, and who says to 
you, " Follow Me." May He forgive 
your sins, and give you his Holy Spirit 
and heavenly treasures by-and-by. 



Yer. 29. Pottage made of lentils 
or small beans which are common in 
Egypt and Syria. It is probable that 
it was made of Egyptian beans which 
Jacob had procured as a dainty, for 
Esau was a stranger to it. — Jamieson. 

Ver. 32. The rights and privileges 
of the first-born were very important, 
the chief being that they were the 
family priests (Exod. iv. 22), and had a 
double portion of the inheritance. — 
Jamieson. 

Shuckford considers that Esau sold 
the right of offering sacrifices to Jacob, 
and on this account he might justly be 
termed profane. It cannot be supposed 
that Esau was dying of hunger in Isaac's 
house;; his words seem to mean, "I 
shall never inherit Canaan, or any of 
these future blessings, so what profit 
is this birthright P "—JR. T. 8. C. 
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LESSONS FOR SENIOR CLASSES. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

CONDESCSNDING LOYS. 

St. John ziii. 1-9. 

Having spent Tnesday night, the 
whole of Wednesday, and a part of 
Thursday at Bethany, Jestis sent 
Peter and John into the city to pre- 
pare the Passoyer (Matt. xxvi. 17-19). 
He describes a man whom they should 
meet, and who would show them a 
room furnished, where they could 
make ready the supper. In the 
evening He proceeds to the city with 
the twelve (Mark xiv. 12-16). But 
as the disciples are about to take 
their places at the table, Jesus ob- 
serves a strife among tbem for pre- 
cedency, as a rebuke to which He 
washes their feet (Luke xxii. 24-30). 
Ver. 1. Now "before the feast of the 
passover. On this feast, see "Notes 
and Illustrations.*' John here refers, 
not to the paschal supper which began 
the seven days' festival, but to the 
entire festival. The word "now" is 
not here a particle of time, but of 
connection. The Greek word so ren- 
dered is slightly adversative, nearly 
om* hut, and perhaps refers to xii. 36, 
which speaks of Christ's retirement 
from the storm of fury. What fol- 
lows (ver. 37-50) is parenthetic and 
explanatory. Christ did indeed with- 
draw from the dreadful, dreaded 
storm; hut He did not retreat in 
cowardice, and to abandon to destruc- 
tion His flock in order to save His 
own life. When Jesus knew that His 
howr was come, etc. See last lesson, 
exposition of ver. 23. In the brief 
retreat He was, as orft" previous les- 
son shows, fully, vividly aware that 
the time of His mockery and cruci- 
fixion had come. John describes this 
death in terms given him by Jesus 
Himself. He came from the Father 
into the world by the way of the 
manger. He went to the Father out 
of the world by the way of the cross. 
Having loved His own which were in 
the world, "His own" were not 
simply the faithful eleven, and others 
who heard and followed Him during 
His ministry, but all disciples of all 
time (chap. x. 16; xvii. 20, 21). 
Hence it is neither mere general 



benevolence, nor simply compassion 
for the lost. It is the Shepherd's 
love for the sljeep of His flock, because 
they are His flock; a very special 
love, a love at once for the saved, and 
which saves. He loved them v/nto the 
end. The Greek phrase here trans- 
lated "unto the end" is in Luke 
xviii. 5 translated "continual" [con- 
tinually]. It implies that no obstacle 
or hindrance in the way turned Christ 
out of the way. The horrors of death 
and hell, nay, death, hell, and all the 
powers of hell, rose in His path of 
love to drive Him from that path. 
Drive Him from it they could not. 
He went straight on to meet all, bear 
aU, suffer all, and in suffering to con- 
quer for His own — deliver them, save 
them, bring them to glory. Ver. 2. 
And supper heing ended, ifohn refers 
thus abruptly to the paschal supper, 
because an account of it had been 
fully given by Matthew (xxvL 17-19), 
Mark (xiv. 12-16), and Luke (xxii. 
7-13). Writing later than they, John 
had no need to tell, as they did, how 
Christ came to be with His apostles at 
this last supper. The supper was 
not "ended," as ver. 27 and context 
show. We will think of them as at 
the beginning of* the supper, and not 
at its end. This paschal supper was 
vitally related as type to Christ's 
death, as He was the Lamb of God, 
typified by the paschal lamb. His 
flesh was the real food of the saved. 
The devil having now put, etc. " Now " 
here in the sense of "already;" that 
is, before the supper. See Luke 
xxii. 3-6. Judas had gone to the 
Sanhedrim on Wednesday, no doubt, 
while Christ was in retirement, and 
made his agreement to betray his 
Lord for thirty pieces of silver. The 
New Testament is explicit in its doc- 
trine of the fact of a personal Satan, 
and of his personal evil influence on 
men. In ver. 27 it is said that Satan 
entered into Judas ; implying perhaps 
that he had up to that minute been 
irresolute as to carrying out his 
Satanic purpose and compact, but that 
then and Uienceforth hesitation van* 
ished. Ver. 3. Jesus hnofmng that 
the Father had given all things into 
His hands, etc. The preoeding clauses, 
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in yer. 2, show the dreadful nature of 
the crisis. The supper shadowing His 
death, the last supper now prepared, 
His betwtyal already arranged. This 
verse brings out the source of the 
Saviour's readiness to meet the crisis, 
and of His assured calmness in meet, 
ing it. Both verses impressively ex- 
hibit the mighty meaning of the 
recorded events of that hour, and 
fitly introduce the record. Ver. 4. He 
riseth from supper. Showing that 
He was already reclining in His 
place, and probably the others also, 
but not implying that they had actu. 
ally begun their meal. And laid 
aside His garments. The usual dress 
consisted of an easy tunic coming as 
low as the knees, and over this the 
still looser mantle, or palZiiAw, which 
was ** a large piece of woollen cloth 
nearly square, which was wrapped 
around the body, or fastened about 
the shoulders, and served also to wrap 
one in at night." This mantle was 
laid aside. And took a towel, and girded 
Himself. The girding is often men. 
tioned in Scripture, and was a pre- 
paration for service which required 
freedom of motion. The looseness of 
the garments worn made it necessary. 
Ver. 5. After that He powreth water 
into a hason. Note the vividness of 
the detailed description. An eye- 
witness writes — one in whose memory 
remained indelibly fixed every incident 
of that evening, every word and 
motion, especially of his Lord. And 
began to wash, etc. " As sandals were 
ineffectual against the dust and heat 
of an Eastern climate, washing the 
feet on entering a house was an act 
both of respect to the company and 
of refreshment to the traveller.*' The 
sandals of one coming in were always 
taken from the feet at the door. Im- 
mediately that a guest presented him- 
self at the tent.door, it was usual to 
offer the necessary materials for 
washing the feet (Gen. xviii. 4; xiz. 2, 
etc). It was a yet more complimentary 
act, betokening equally humility and 
affection, if the host actually per- 
formed the office for the guest (1 Sam. 
XXV. 41; Luke vii. 38, 44} 1 Tim. v. 
10). The Saviour was in some sense 
the host of this household. He was 
" Lord and Master" of these disciples. 
Hence the significance of the act, 
which was also symbolical, as appears 
from what f oUow8» ftnd aooorcUng to 



custom. Yer. 6. Then eometh He to 
Simon Peter: and Peter saith untQ 
Him, Lord, dost Thou wash my feet f 
'* Thou " and " my " are emphatic, and 
stand contrasted. "Dost Thou, my 
Lord, do this to me, a mere servant ? ** 
Peter.Uke, honest, impulsive, boastful 
even in and of his hnmility, too for. 
ward to direct his Lord, ignorant of 
himself. The fall of Peter made it 
desirable to show how and what he 
was before he fell, thus giving all the 
needful warning and caution. Yer. 7* 
What I do, etc. Peter seems not to 
have regarded the act of Christ at 
first in its symbolical character, as 
indicating that by His voluntary 
humiliation, even the most extreme, 
He was to cleanse His disciples from 
their sins. He thought only of the 
humiliation of Christ bef(»re him. 
Christ intimates that He will come 
to see the spiritual meaning of the 
act, and especially as tows^ him, 
Peter. This was probably a disguised 
predictive reference to Peter's denial, 
and his recovery by the Lord. Yer. 8. 
Thou shaU never wash my fe^t. Still 
seeming to have in mind simply the 
unfitness of such menial service on 
Christ's part. If I wash thee not, 
thou, hast no part with Me. This is a 
clearer, more explicit declaration of 
the symbolic meaning of the act. 
We are not Christ's unless we have 
humbled ourselves so low as to allow 
Christ to sacrifice Himself for us, to 
accept for ourselves His self-sacrifice. 
Yer. 9. Lord, not my feet only, etc. 
How sudden the change! Now he 
sees, or half sees, the spiritual im. 
port. But there is his old rashness 
in demanding more than the Lord 
would give. It is half right, not more. 
Foot.washing has by some been re. 
garded as an ordinance for perpetual 
observance, but without sufficient 
reason. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 
Mant Mansioits. 
St. John xiv. 1-7. 

Yeb. 1. Let not your heart he troubled. 
Spoken not to Peter alone, as was 
the preceding verse (xiii. 38), but to 
all the eleven — your, not thy heart. 
Judas had gone out for the betrayal 
(xiii. 80), and thus there wai no 
uuwUed, unwashed, nnoongenial spirit 
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tmotig fh^m. The word "troubled" 
it need m ohap. :di. 27, and ziii. 
11, of Christ I in the first passage of 
His "soul,** in the second of His 
"spirit.** The word thas rendered 
denotes, as we saw, extreme disturb, 
■noe, even yiolent agitation. It is 
perhaps significant that here it is the 
"heart," not soul or spirit, that is 
named, f ot the heart is " the organ of 
faith " (Rom. x. 10), and the call here 
is to preserve amid all trials an un. 
shaken and immovable confidence in 
Qod, This confidence, 'as we have 
seen in former lessons, did not for a 
moment fail Christ, even in His times 
of sorest distress and agitation. Nay, 
then it was at its full. Thus was it 
unto and in death. Disturbed mightily 
in soul and spirit, in His lower natural 
feelings, and in His higher spiritual 
(Sensibilities, He was not unsettled in 
trust. But this unsettling, even to a 
total upsetting, is just what the eleven 
are in danger of, now that He on whom 
they lean is to be pmitten down, and 
the "powers of darkness'* are for 
"the hour** to have it all their own 
way. Already the unsettling is felt by 
them, as Jesus with such^pointed 
emphasis predicts His death, and as 
the awful shadow of that death settles 
down over the little company. The 
history of the days following also 
^ows what need there was of this 
^hortation, what danger that their 
hearts would be thrown into such 
disturbances as to shake their faith out 
of them. Was it then all for them and 
not alio for us, and for all ? Ah, too 
<^^ cdmei also to us experiences 
which sorely, fiercely try our faith. 
The world wears a godless, Christies s 
look, and we almost, if not quite, 
break down. God help us ! Let not 
your heart, owr heart, be troubled. Ye 
ielieve in Qod, believe also in Me, 
Belief here is predominantly confi- 
dence, or trust, such as keeps one calm 
when all things seem wron^if. " Trust 
in God,** then, as having control over 
the forces of evil, as carrying out His 
purpose by those forces, as caring for 
and keeping His servants despite such 
forces. "Trust in God,** and at the 
same time in Me, as being God's Son, 
in storm not less than in calm, not 
abandoned, not crashed, not lost, 
whatever the seeming. Trust Me be- 
cause you trust God, as you trust God, 
in trusting God; not two trusts, 



separate and distinct, side by side, as 
on two beings with separate fives and 
wills, but one trust on Us who in 
essence, will, life, are One. "I and 
My Father are One.** " The Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.** In 
God by being in Christ. Ver. 2. In 
My Father* s house are many mansions, 
" My Father*s." Mark here the solid 
confidence of Jesus, such as that to 
which* He exhorts the eleven and us. 
The Temple He elsewhere calls His 
Father's house (ii. 16), the place 
where God dwelt,His palace, His homo, 
where He was to be met, and where He 
gathered and kept about Him His 
children, and revealed Himself. That 
Hebrew Temple was but a type or 
shadow of the reality. The God of the 
Bible is not mere law, not impersonal 
Being, but a Person, with heart and 
will, to receive and to give love, to be 
songht and found, to be a Father with 
all His children about Him, in real, 
holy, happy home-life. How fitly then 
does Holy Scripture speak of His house, 
or dwelling-place, whether as in the 
heavens, or as being heaven. " Many 
mansions.** The word translated 
** mansion ** is only once besides used 
in the New Testament, and that in 
ver. 23 of this chnpter. It means an 
abiding, or an abiding-place, as the 
Temple had its rooms about it for the 
priests, or the Eastern palace its apart- 
ments for the courtiers. " Many man- 
sions.'* Boom for the vast multitude of 
saints. If it wei'e not so, I would have 
told you. I go to ^&pare a jplace for 
you. The Saviour declares to them 
now that He has excited no delusive 
hopes. For them, and for all like them, 
there shall be the promised good. This 
fits the preceding exhortation, and the 
circamstances of the disciples. They 
needed this reassurance. " To make 
ready a place," is not here to build a 
world, or remodel a sphere. It was 
rather to complete the atonement, and 
thus become a Mediator and Saviour. 
The doctrine of Christ's death in its 
relation to the final salvation of be- 
lievers is here stated in a form suited 
to the connection, and is the same in 
its substance as that developed in the 
Epistles, and especially in Hebrews. 
Heaven becomes heaven to the be- 
liever only becaufle of Christ's 
vicarious sacrifice. Ver. 3. And if I 
go, etc. Separation from Christ 
was the dreaded evil. This 
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to be but for a while. He went 
bat to return, left them but in order 
the better to take them. This promise 
embraoes all the manifestations of 
Christ to His own, and all the taking of 
them to His own and the Father's 
heart; bat espeoially signifies the 
second coming, and the final admission 
of all to completed glory. To be with 
Christ is the inevitable desire of 
Christian love; for love, by its very 
nature, longs to have and enjoy its 
object. It is also the demand of the 
Christian judgment; for Christian 
character is impossible save in vital 
union with Christ — impossible in 
isolation. Yer. 4. And whither I go 
ye TcnoWf and the way ye know. 
Another reading, for which there is 
high authority, gives the translation : 
" And whither I go, ye know the way." 
Thus He declares simply that they 
know the way by which he was to 
reach the Father's house. He had told 
them most plainly that it was by His 
self-sacrifice in death. Taken as in 
our version, He declares that they have 
a knowledge of the Father (and hence 
of that which makes heaven), and also 
a knowledge of the way of access to 
the Father, a knowledge given them as 
His disciples. What follows seems 
rather to develop this latter as the 
meaning of His words, yet without 
. excluding the more special meaning 
given above. Ver. 6. Lord, we know 
not whither Thou goest ; and how can we 
Tcnow the way ? Thomas was like many 
now who thought of place, external 
condition, form, and could make out 
nothing certain and definite as to the 
way and its end, the place and how to 
reach it. It was the Judaic exter- 
nalism still cleaving to the apostle. 
Ver. 6. Jesus saith unto him, I am the 
Way, the Truth, am,d the Life, This 
justifies, nay, requires, the more 
spiritual interpretation already given 
above to the first and second verses. 
God is to be thought of as a Spirit, 
and the approach to Him is a spiritual 
approach, and is to be made by a 
spiritual experience. Christ connects 
God and humanity, and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice coming out in His life and 
death is that which brings together 
Gk}d and sinful humanity. Into this 
spirit must one come to find God, and 
in thus finding Him one has the 
" truth," the satisfying reaUty craved 
by the soul : and this reality appears 



as " the life,'' because man is a living 
person, and Gk)d, who fills the soul, is 
"the Living God." " The way ?'— the 
access to God. "The truth"— the 
satisfaction of the soul. "The life" 
— the form in which this eternal 
satisfaction exists. Christ is all this, 
and He gives all this. Ver. 7. If ye 
had known Me, etc. Here, as often 
elsewhere, asserting, not indeed that 
they had no knowledge of Him, but 
that their knowledge was very im- 
perfect, and mixed with such error as 
to lead them astray. They were ever 
looking at or for the seen, when their 
gase should have been upon and into 
the unseen. And from henc^orth, etc. 
Not from that minute, but in general 
from that time, after that crisis of 
separation, and from the time of the 
Holy Spirit's descent, according to 
promise. From this lesson let us learn 
to value mor^ the inward experience of 
God's grace^nd love, and to seek more 
earnestly and constantly a close fellow- 
ship with Him through Jesus Christ, 
the Mediator betwten God and man. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

THB VmS AND THE BbANCHEB. 

St. John XV. 1, 2. 

The words recorded in xv.-xvii. were 
spoken after Christ and the eleven had 
arisen to go out (xiv. 31), and before 
they had reached Gethsemane, and 
probably before they were out of the 
city (xviii. 1). Whether it was, as 
some think, while standing together on 
the point of leaving the room, or while 
on the way, is uncertain. The nature 
of the discourse, and of the prayer, 
would rather favour the view that they 
were -still in the quiet retirement of 
the room. Ver. 1. I am the true]vine, 
The wine just used in instituting the 
Lord's Supper was called "the fruit of 
the vine." This would be suflScient to 
suggest the comparison, if any external 
suggestion need be supposed. Besides, 
the Jewish nation were presented in 
Fsa. Ixxx. and in Isa. v. as a vine ; 
and once, at least, Christ had seized 
upon the passage in Isaiah to furnish 
the material for a parable (Matt. xxi. 
83-43). In calling Himself the vine, 
it is rather as the root and trunk, 
since just after this He distinguishes 
the vine from the branch. Himself 
from His disciples, and yet in a sense 
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inclades tlid branches, becaase He 
constitutes them real branches hj im- 
parting life and growth. He is the 
''true " vine, not simply as that which 
was symbolised by the natural vine, 
and typified by the literal Israel, but 
also in contrast to the false and de- 
generate vine, snch as Israel had 
become ; just as He was the (rood 
Shepherd, in contrast to false teachers, 
snch as the Scribes and Pharisees. He 
was the Boot of David, and indeed of 
Israel, in so far as it was a tmly 
spiritual people. The true Israel, the 
spiritual Israel, consisted of His dis. 
ciples of all times and climes, and of 
these each one was a branch in Him. 
And My Father is the hushwndman. 
The word translated ''husbandman" 
means more than merely vine-dresser. 
It includes the idea of the owner of the 
soil. Christ is thus careful here, as 
elsewhere, to disclaim any mission, 
office, work, or wish, as in separation 
from the Father, or in opposition to 
Him. He would always carry the 
minds of all, whether friends or foes, 
back and up to the idea of the one 
absolute, eternal, invisible (Jod, Foun. 
tain of all law, of all development, of 
all manifestation, and let it, nay, make 
it be known that He, Christ, in His 
i^pearing and doing, is but the 
appearing and doing, under finite 
limitation in human nature and con- 
dition, of just this absolute God, and so 
lead men to this God, the Fountain of 
their being, and of their eternal well. 
being. He does not, therefore, here 
separate Himself from the Father, as 
though a mere creature, as though 
distinct in His higher nature. Such 
use of His words is mia-usei such 
interpretation, wis-interpretation. The 
life and fmitfulness of the vine are the 
will and delight of the husbandman ; 
and if the vine be one which has will 
also, as in case of Christ, then are the 
two wills at one, if not strictly OTie, 
Ver. 2. Every hrcmch in Me that heareth 
not fruit He taketh away. . Here, and 
throughout, we must take care to use 
the figure only so far as the nature of 
the c-ase allows. Below, the disciple 
is said to be the branch. A disciple, 
in so far as he is one, does bear fruit, 
because the spirit of discipleship is 
fruit (Gal. v. 22, 23). But in a vine 
there may be living union and no fruit. 
Kot so of the believer. Hence Christ 
h«re 11888 the language of appearance. 



Those who profess to be Mine, having 
a place and name with My people, or 
as My people, found in the Church of 
God, etc., such not having; in them the 
fruits, that is, the spirit of disciple- 
ship — not having faith, love, obedience, 
good works — shall, in QoA*b time and 
way, be severed and separated from 
the people of God, and from their 
nominal and outward connection with 
Me. He, the Father, does this, accord- 
ing to the fig^e of the husbandman, 
and because in fact it is a work of 
judgment executed in the way of law 
and authority with the sanction and 
power of the absolute sovereign, and 
is not a work of meditation and 
reconciliation. And every branch that 
heareth fruit, Sepvrgeth it, that it may 
bring forth mare fruit. Here He refers 
to those who are truly disciples, bom 
of God, as in the previous part of the 
verse He referred to those who were 
such only in appearance. And notice. 
He says every one of these is the object 
of (joid's care and keeping — treated 
quite differently from the other 
branches. Differently, and yet to 
appearance much the same; for it is 
purged, or pruned, trimmed down, 
straightened out, dealt with in seeming 
severity, or even roughness, a process 
that would quite shi^e a dead limb 
out of its place and hold. 



STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

The Tins and the Biulnches. 

St. John XV. 3-8." 

Vee. 3. ^010 ye are clean through the 
vrerd which I have spoken unto you. A 
fact, and its explanation. Does he 
mean that the eleven were perfect^ 
needing no more " purging ** ? Not so 
did He speak of Thomas in our last 
lessen; not so did He ever speak 
of or treat them. They were clean, 
just as is every believer, as con- 
trasted with an unbeliever. Faith is 
the principle of life, and in so far as 
one has faith he is clean, just as one in 
whom God's seed remains ''cannot 
sin ; " that is, in so far as he has that 
seed. Faith is the fruit.bearing 
principle in every disciple, and thus 
to the extent it has sway one is 
" clean ; " that is, fruit-bearing because 
Christ-like. With the faith there may 
be great and manifold imperfeotions,* 
needing sharp, varied, and protracted 
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discipline. We see then why it is 
"ihroagh," or, more exactly, because of 
the word that the disciple is clean. 
" Faith comes by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God." Religion is for 
rational beings. We are children of 
the light, and the light is the trath of 
God, the gospel of Jesus ; and that was 
just the word which Jesus had spoken 
to His own. The more they learned 
and received of the truth, the more 
complete was their spiritual life. So 
are we regenerated and sanctified 
through the truth, carried by it ever 
forward into a higher purer life if we 
receive it in the love of it. Trecious 
word of God! The soul's meat and 
drink; sweeter to the believer than 
honey and the honeycomb. False 
doctrine makes corrupt lives, abound- 
ing in the fruits of iniquity. These 
words of Christ are an earnest plea to 
us to study our Bibles. Ver. 4. Abide ^ 
in Me, and I in you. A* command and 
promise. The lesson is made practical 
and urged home. This is an address to 
believers, who have already come to 
be in Jesus. They are to keep in Him, 
to do so of purpose, of choice, will, 
resolution, effort — not feel that, once 
converted, their piety will now take 
care of itself. God prunes, purges, 
disciplines, and keeps up all through 
His care of eachj but each is a free 
agent, unlike the branch of the natural 
vine, and must watchfully, prayerfully, 
peiseveringly, of his own will, retain 
and complete his union with Jesus. 
" Abide in Me." A command bidding 
us look not alone to outward works,' 
but to the inward principle; to live, 
first of all, not for, but in Christ ; for 
Him because in Him ; have strength in 
order to use it. Too often we try to 
reverse this order, always to our hurt. 
"This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on Him whom He hath sent." 
The work, as being fundamental to all 
works, and potentially inclusive of all, 
so that faith is the whole. The promise, 
" I in you," answers to the command. 
Life is communion. " Jesus is always 
in those who trust Him. The root and 
trunk send life into and through the 
branch, if the branch do not wilfuJJy 
break away. As the branchy etc. This 
puts forcibly the fatal consequence of 
disobeying the preceding command. It 
shows that our union with Christ is 
vital as well as voluntary. Men who 
do not trust Jesus aa Baviour, and 



take Him as lord, may be moral, up* 
right, amiable. Repeat in their hear, 
ing the commandments, and they say, 
" All these things have I kept," etc. 
Men take Jesus as their model, or 
profess to, and will imitate Him, but 
never worship Him. Vain, vain, all, 
even though in this godliness no flav^ 
can be detected, because there is not 
" the one thing,'' the principle of life. 
We must be " new creatures," with a 
changed nature. Change of walk, 
without change of spirit ^ is but a cloak. 
"Ver. 5. I am the viney etc. Repeated 
to enforce the practical lesson. " Much 
fruit," provided the connection be 
made and kept complete. The degree 
of life varies with the closeness and 
perfection of the nnion of branch and 
vine — a most important lesson, and one 
urging us to live in Jesus wholly. Tor 
without Me ye can do nothing. More 
exactly, " apart fi'om Me" as when the 
branch is severed from the trunk. 
There is no true spiritual life. See above 
on ver. 4. Ver. 6. Xf a man abide not 
in Me, etc. A Christian is often 
tempted to abandon Christ wholly. 
There is an abstract possibility and a 
practical danger of such abandonment. 
The result of such apostasy would and 
could be only direful destruction 
(Heb. vi. 1-8). Faith helps only while 
faith lasts. This is the law of life. 
Hence this warning, which is for 
Christians — a warning as to their 
course, and not a mere declaration aa 
to false professors. Yet, though a 
warning, it is not an assertion that 
those warned will, any of them, 
actually apostatise. In Heb. vi. 9, the 
verse following the solemn admonition, 
the writer adds: "But, beloved, we 
are persuaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany salvation, 
though we thus speak." They are 
bwned. Rather, they burn, or are 
burning, as though to express the 
endlessness of it ; as when Christ says : 
" Before Abraham was, I am." Ver. *l. 
If ye abide, etc. A Condition, with 
promise attached. The condition ia 
virtually a command, or exhortation. 
Asking God is a genuine communion — 
man's will becoming one with God's 
and so drawing down into his own and 
others' lives the divine will and its 
operation.* This manifestly comes 
through faith in Jesus. Ver. 8. 
Herein, etc. The conolasiou of th© 
whole matter. 
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THE WORK. 



' IT KEEPS IT IN MIND.' 

BY JAMES GOMPEB GBAY. 

It was the Rev. Mr. White's afternoon with his little ones, not that 
they were all so very little, Ellen Brady, for instance, was nearly as tall as 
Mr. White himself. Still he called them his * little ones,' because when 
he began those Wednesday afternoon meetings in his study, he invited 
the * little ones,' and only little ones came. The superintendent, know- 
ing the interest taken in the young people by the minister, had called 
upon him one day, and told him that he had reason to believe that some 
of the scholars were beginning to think very earnestly about the good 
things of the better life. Then followed a request from Mr. White to 
each teacher to make known to her class (for Mr. White began with the 
girls' side of the school) that he would be glad to meet a few of the 
Httle ones every Wednesday afternoon in his study, from half past two, 
for about an hour. It was to be distinctly understood that this was not 
to be a Bible-class, nor a goody-goody gossip class, but a meeting for 
prayer and earnest talk about personal religion. None were to come 
who did not care about these things, and care for them very sincerely. 
80 the Wednesday study meeting for ' the little ones ' was started. At 
first the study was crowded, but the members gradually thinned down to 
some six or ten, when it was fonnd that the meeting was. not one for 
mere talk of the goody-goody gossip kind. But Mr. White did not mind 
that. He would rather, of course, have had his study crowded every 
Wednesday afternoon, and this might have easily been secured, bad 
not Mr. White been one of those wise men who have more regard for 
quality than quantity. < I had rather,' he once said, to one who alluded 
to the falling off of numbers, ' my little folks' meeting should be a real 
help to a few, than a mere pastime, or worse, to a crowd.' Mr. White's 
friend did not see how it could be worse, was quite shocked to hear the 
pastor call any meeting with a religious object a 'pastime,' and of course 
did not at all understand the good man when he explained how a meet- 
ing with a religious title might be made worse than a pastime if it 
tended to leave the impression that religion was any other than a very 
real, and eaniest, and solemn thing ; not at all to be trifled with, as a 
matter of mere chit-chat. 
July. 7 
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So the meeting, beginning with quite a crowd of mere pretty talkers, 
who * all loved Jesns — ^yes, of course,' ended by a sustained group of 
some eight or ten, who did really love Jesus — and not at all ' of 
course,' but of divine grace, which was a great deal better. 

It was, as we have said, Mr. White's afternoon with his 'little ones,' 
and seven — * the perfect number ' — Mr. White playfully said, were 
seated about their kind friend. One of them, little Lizzie Hooper, was 
only about eleven years old, and yet for thoughtfalness might well have 
seen three or four mote summers. Lizzie had sundry home duties to per- 
form, for she was one of a large family, one or other of whom was pretty 
sure to be ailing, and Lizzie was the elected nurse of the household. 
It was her enforced absence from two or three previous meetings, and 
his knowledge of the fact that 8he had been nursiug one of her brothers 
through the measles, that caused Mr. White to throw more than the 
usual warmth into the greeting he gave her. It was with a tinge of 
sadness that Lizzie said in reply, — * I haven't been to two or three of the 
meetings lately.' Desiring to test her, Mr. White remarked, — * It don't 
make us Christians to attend meetings.' * No,' replied Lizzie, ' I know 
that, but it keeps it in mind.* 

The report of Lizzie Hooper's reply to us the other day set us think- 
ing of one of the indirect advantages of religious meetings in general, 
and of those connected with the Sunday-school in particular. Confin- 
ing our observations to meetings of the latter class, as befits the object 
of this journal, should it not be a ground of encouragement to all the 
friends of Sunday-schools that this noble institution serves the good 
purpose of keeping in the minds of our young people those great evan- 
gelical truths which, in these days of rampant ritualism on the one 
hand, and a godless rationalism on the other, would otherwise run a 
great risk of being thrust out of the English mind altogether, and so 
leave room for the admission of popish errors and infidelity. We need 
not much fear for the Protestant Christianity of our country if we can 
get into the minds of our young people, and keep there, the saving truths 
and central doctrines of the New Testament. Redemption by the blood 
of Christ, and jnstificatiofi by fsdth in Him, ' kept in mind,' will keep 
out a host of Satan's lies. If Sunday-schools did no more than this, 
there would be sufficient reason for their popularity and liberal support. 

* It keeps it in mind,' There seems to be no end of making many 
books in these days. Time was when the books prepared for the 
especial delectation — not to say edification — of youth might be 
counted on one's fingers. Good John Wesley tried his hand, in the 
general scarcity, at improving * Henry, Earl of Moreland;' and that 
choice biography, together with the equally veracious 'Robinson 
Crusoe,' and the story of * Sandford and Merton,' were, with a few 
others, all the boys and girls of a generation or two ago could find upon 
the children's shelf. Now, to say nothing of swarms of periodicals, 
monthlies, weeklies (when will some one start a children's daily?), what 
hosts have we of story-books for the little people ! Books of adventure 
for boys, that the girls have a wonderful affection for ; and books about 
giils» that the boys consider such capital jokes! We have thought 
sometimes that in these days it would fare ill with the dear old Bible, 
if Sunday-schools did not exist * to keep it in mind.* 
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*It keeps it in mind.' Many a teacher has gone home sadly many a 
time from his class, thinking that he has lahonred in vain, and spent his 
strength for nought. He has heen much depressed in spirits as he has 
thought of the toil and prayer with which he prepared his lesson, and 
how flat it seemed to fall on the inattentive ears of his restless scholars. 
At any rate, it may comfort him to remember that — though not the 
highest good he aims to accomplish — his lesson, added to the scholar's 
presence in the school, has had the effect of * keeping in mind ' the 
obligations of the Sabbath, and the importance, generally, of religion. 
But for him and his co-workers it may be fairly questioned whether — 
those young folk walking about the fields, and streets, and lanes — the 
things of which he had spoken would at all be ' kept in mind.' 

' It keeps it in mind.' Sunday-school teachers themselves are so apt — 
with their hands full through the week of secular callings — to forget the 
school till the Sunday comes round ; so apt to overlook the immense 
national importance of their work ; so apt to look lower than its high 
and vast religious importance, that they have need to attend as many 
as possible of teachers' preparation and pi ayer-meetings, if it be only to 
keep these things in mind. We have often thought that this is, by 
many, one of the recognised advantages of teachers' meetings and 
Sunday-school conventions. To so many the thought has occurred that 
there is no particular business to be transacted, or the programme is so 
over- weighted with stock names and hackneyed themes, that absence will 
not only not involve a very heavy loss, but prove a positive saving of 
time. Would it not be well to remember that one great value of all 
such gatherings lies in the fact that even if they be devoid of novelties, 
they very much help to keep the old — ^which is generally the most 
useful — in mind. 

Our good friend Mr. White was so intent on accomplishing some 
definite thing at ^ach of his meetings; so bent on leading each of bis 
' little ones ' nearer to the Saviour ; so desirous of knowing that each 
one was growing in grace and knowledge, that the good man — doubtless 
often discouraged by their slowness of heart to believe — ^may have quite 
overlooked the indirect advantage of his meetings, so well stated by 
little Lizzie Hooper when she said, — * But it keeps it in mind I ' 



GOLDEN TEXTS FOE TEACHERS. 

NO, VII. — TURNING TO RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

That is a truly noble life ? We should get quite a variety of answer^ to 
that question, if we freely asked it of our fellow-men, and if in their 
replies they uttered their deepest hearts. But before we ourselves 
attempt to give an answer, there are a few ifirst principles that want 
setting out clearly. 

It makes all the difference to our view of human life whether we 
shut out all consideration of unseen and eternal things, or whether we 
let their light shine down upon, and glorify the present. Hide God 
away behind any veils, limit human history to the brief mortal career, 
and then we shall be sure U say, ' Snatch the fleeting moments as they 
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pass. Fill np the pleasure-cup to the very brim. Crown the sunny 
smiling days with mirth. 'Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 

But if Ood be here. If behind the seen is the unseen. If within the 
appearance is the reality. If away yonder is the never-ending life, and 
towards it, and out into it, we are silently but surely moving ; then 
human life cannot be all pastime and pleasure. It must be pressed 
down with heavy claims. It must be serious wiih responsibilities. 
Every action has a quality and an issue. We must live to win G-od's 
present smile, and future reward. Then, we must think afresh wherein 
lies the nobility of life. 

I am always on the look-out for noble and inspiring conceptions of 
life, that may have some measure of freshness and power, and for brief 
and comprehensive ways of expressing them. Sometimes one is tempted 
to think meanly of life, and of the work in life that is given us to do, 
and then the heart easily faints, and the hands hang down, and even 
the Master's blessed service becomes a weariness. Nothing revires my 
spirit more than to read a little deeper than the surface record; see the 
secret meaning of it all ; get as it were into a moment's confidence with 
God, and understand what He is planning and working towards, and 
how He thinks of the earnest doings of the best of His creatures. To 
look at life nobly, to see it in God's light, to feel that every one who is 
striving after goodness is a worker-out of God's dear thoughts, seems to 
put new energy and zeal into my Sunday-school toils. I too am one of 
the multitude labouring to build the palace of the King« I too am get- 
ting the stones out of the quarries, and dessing them, it may be for 
wall, or pillar, or cornice, or ornament of the great building. 

Lately I gained a large inspiring thought of my life work from one 
expression in the Book of Daniel. A noble life must be lived /or others^ 
it must go out beyond self, and gather somebody else into love and care. 
That is plain enough. But when we do thus live for others, how can we 
put into a word what we long for them. Why everything will go into 
these few words : 

' They that turn many to righteousness.' — ^Dan. xii. 8. 

If I can make my fellow- teachers see what a high and inspiring view 
that gives of our Sunday-school work, they will think with me that it is 
indeed a Golden Text ; and turning to the passage, will find it is com- 
pleted with a golden promise, — ' They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars for ever and ever,' 

* Turning to righteousness : ' that is our work. Putting out a hand 
for God upon the children, to turn them round from wrong to right ; 
from every form and feature of wrong, to every conceivable attainment 
of the right; and every little turning we can do is a part of, and a help 
toward the great turning of their souls from self and sin to holiness and 
God. Every right principle we can implant, every evil habit we can help 
them to master, every glorious thought we can persuade them to cherish, 
every unselfish action we can inspire them to do, every rererent and 
serious view of life we can urge them to attain, God graciously counts 
pan of this Uuming to righteousness.' We may not therefore regard 
any part of our work as insignificant ; the great longing of our hearts 
to secure every child's personal decision for Christ glorifies every 
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effort we make, every example of goodness we set before them, 
every warning of evil with which we try to check them from the, 
ways of sin. We see them so often grow np, and go away from school, 
without onr being sure that they are Christians indeed, and we 
fear our work has ended in failure. But it cannot have done so if we 
view that work aright. Take a noble and comprehensive view of it, 
think what a large thing you were trying to do, Hum them to righteous- 
ness ; ' and be quite sure that God will fit your work into somebody 
else's, and, together, the result shall be that they will be wholly turned; 
for He whom we serve has said, ' My word shall not return unto me 
void.' 

When the American Evangelists were working in Scotland I was 
invited to attend what is called a * drawing-room meeting ' in London, 
to meet one of the leading Scotch ministers, and here an account of the 
work which had been carried on. In many respects his address was an 
exceedingly interesting one, but its chief point for me was this : — He 
said that * the very large majority of cases of conversion were those of 
young people, and of these, almost the whole were, or had been, scholars 
in the Sunday-schools, or members of Christian families.' Ah! I 
thought, would that our Sunday-school teachers could hear thai. Evi- 
dently they are doing a great work when they turn the children a little 
way round, and towards. Maybe God is often pleased to find other 
instruments to turn them right round to. 

Let us take this noble view of our life and work ; and leaving all 
issues to the Master, strive for an exceeding faithfulness, and let as be 
sure that they who shine well in these earth spheres, shall 'shine like 
stars in the higher heaven spheres by-and-by, counted worthy of the 
trust of better things for the same great Lord. 



THE BOOK. 



THE TIMES OF THE EAELY KINGS. 

NO. VI. THE PH(ENIOIANS. 

IsBAEL seems to have occupied very little of the sea-coast of Palestine ; 
their literature breathes quite a fear of the sea, and no harbours on their 
coast encouraged commercial enterprise. All the southern portion of 
the border was occupied by the Philistines, and the northern, above the 
range of Carmel, by the Phoenicians, and these the Israelites never 
seem to have made the effort to expel. 

< The word Phoenicia is taken from the Greek phoinix, a palm, pro- 
bably because that tree abounded in the district. It was a small, 
narrow strip of country, with an average breadth of hardly twenty 
miles, extending from the river Eleutherus on the north, to the town 
of Dor, or promontory of Carmel, on the south. The whole country, 
sloping from the foot of Lebanon, comprised hilly plains, well-watered 
by streams descending from the uplands, very fruitful, and studded with 
towns and cities, of which the principal were Tripolis, Byblos, Sidon, 
Tyre, and Berytus.* Of these Berytus (Beirut) was probably the 
oldest city, and Tyre the latest. 
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The difficulty we find in tracing the origin of ancient peoples is 
found also in the case of the Phoanicians, From Gen. x. 15, 17, 18, 
it Would seem that the inhahitants of Sidon were descended from Ham ; 
but as the later inhahitants were certainly Semitic in language, we are 
forced to regard them as emigrants from some Semitic region. Raw- 
linson identifies the Phoenicians with the original Canaanites, and the 
two races were certainly very closely allied. Renan says that the 
Phoenician people were the first to issue from the common cradle of the 
Semitic race — that is, the mountains of Khurdistan — and that it was 
in the fertile plains of the lower Euphrates that they developed a 
civilization, which, in its departure from the simple manners and purer 
life of their pastoral brethren, made them afterwards the objects of 
their execration. Movers prefers the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Wilkins says, * The Greek authorities are unanimous in pointing to the 
banks of the Erythrsean Sea, or Persian Gulf, as the original home of 
the nation. The close analogy in many respects between the religion 
and civilization of Phoenicia and of Babylon, each partaking of a very 
marked Cushite character, is evidence in the same direction.' 

On their arrival in Canaan the Israelites found the coast of Phoenicia 
Studded with thriving commercial cities, and it is exceedingly doubtful 
Whether even a temporary subjection of any of them was attempted. 
It has been suggested that they were at the time dependent on Egypt, 
which held over them a kind of suzerainty, leaving them comparatively 
free, and providing excellent markets for their commerce. This con- 
nection gave them a strength which Israel recognized, and it was no part 
of Israelite policy to expose the south of the country to Egyptian 
attacks. Moreover this alliance tended to separate their interests from 
those of the northern Canaanites, who were their neighbours. It may 
also be pointed out that, as the commerce of the Phoenician cities 
needed an open caravan route through the country of Canaan, they 
vrould find it necessary to conciliate the new masters of the land. And 
yet another reason for the preserving of friendly relations may be found 
in the fact that the Phoenician territory being almost wholly sea-board, 
the crowded inhabitants were largely dependent on the supplies of corn 
received from the fertile districts of Galilee. 

It is not until the time of David that we find notice of definite 
alliances. Then the growth of the Philistine power put these north 
cities in some peril, and made them thankful for the establishment of 
David's strong government in the country lying between. At this period, 
too, there was a marked decline of power in the Egyptian and Assyrian 
kingdoms, which left Phoenicia independent, and open to closer strength- 
ening connections with her immediate neighbours. The alliance was 
renewed under Solomon, chiefiy for mutual commercial advantages, and 
the fate of Phoenicia and Israel henceforth ran together. Nebuchad- 
nezzar was engaged in the siege of Tyre and of Jerusalem at the 
Bame period. 

Phoeuician ' trade by sea commenced in the fishing excursions to 
which Sidon owed its name, and their trade by land naturally arose from 
their need of the agricultural products of the inland regions. But the 
petty trade soon developed into a far-reaching commerce. The fortunate 
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position of Phoenicia, ** the sole medium of commnnication between the 
Semitic race and the rest of the world," soon brought it into close 
commercial relations with Egypt and Assyria. The products of the 
former were perhaps the more immediately valuable, but the trade with 
the latter was indirectly more extensive. For through its territories 
flowed in a ceaseless stream the riches of the remoter East, and the 
spices and precious stones of India had all to pass through Tyre or 
Sidon on their way to the western world.' 

The various influences exerted by the thriving, lurxurious> wealthy, 
and artistic Phoanicians on the nation of Israel in the days of her 
kings cannot here be fully considered. Evidently the modern features 
of Jewish Art are copies of Phoeuician work ; the ornamentation of the 
temple, and the king's palaces being plainly Phoenician, and these 
indicating that the same models gave tone to the private artistic life o t 
the people. While in this there was much that was good, — ^the culti- 
vating of more refined and generous sentiments, and of that sense of 
the beautiful in form in which Israel seems to have been deficient, — 
there was much also that was evil. Phoenician luxury meant immo- 
rality, and that immorality was encouraged by the gross symbolism of its 
religion. The principal deities were Baal, the sun-god, and Astarte, 
the moon-goddess, and these embodied the two great principles of 
nature, the creative and the receptive. The worship of these deities 
was introduced into the kingdom of Israel by Ahab, and his Phoenician 
wife, Jezebel, and it is the subject of the unsparing denunciations of 
the prophets of Jehovah. 

So the most important inficience resting on the sacred nation during 
the reign of its kings was that exerted by the prosperous, artistic, 
immoral, and idolatrous Phoenicians. For fuller information, attentioA 
is directed to a valuable essay by Professor Wilkins, entitled * Phoenicia 
and Israel.' 



A WRONG IDEA. 



** Hb has abundance of knowledge, 
but has no power of imparting it to 
others. Hence he will never make 
a teacher.'* This remark has, in 
substance, often been made, and 
its accuracy has not been called in 
question. But it implies an idea 
fundamentally wrong — namely, that 
the teacher's work is to impart 
knowledge. This is by no means 
his most important work. His 
work is to show his pupils how to 
acquire knowledge for themselves, 
and thus to develop their powers 
and fit them for the duties of life. 



A person is entrusted with the 
physical education of a child — ^with 
the care of the body. His duty is 
to promote and watch over the 
growth of his charge, to develop 
and bring under the control of the 
will the various' bodily organs. Now 
it is well known that this cannot be 
done by lectures. Exercise is the 
law of bodily growth. He must 
promote the right exercise of every 
limb and organ if he would make 
the body what it is designed to be. 
Lectures on anatomy, physiology, 
and hygiene will be useful only as 
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they stimulate to exercise, and di- 
rect it aright. If the teacher al- 
lows his charge to remain inactive, 
content with the knowledge of physi- 
cal education imparted to him, he 
will not accomplish the end for 
which his sendees were engaged. 

Let a person entrusted with the 
mental education of a child pursue 
a similar course. Let him, with 
ready utterance and clear state- 



ment, impart knowledge to the 
child. Let the communication of 
knowledge he his great ohjeci He 
will not accomplish the end for 
which his services were engaged. 
Exercise is the law of growth for 
mind as well as body. He must 
promote the vigorous exercise of 
all the mental powers, if he would 
make the mind what it was made 
to be. ' 



CEOSS-EOADS. 



A TSAVELLEB finds himsclf on a 
broad, smooth, pleasant road, with 
cheerful companions, and he takes 
no special thought about the road 
or the ending of it. By-and-by he 
comes to the cross-roads, and the 
question then demands an answer, 
<< Which of these shall I take ? 
Away to the right lie my home, my 
kindred, all my great interests. 
To the left are the palaces and 
pleasures of sin. To both of these 
places I cannot go. To which shall 
I set my face and turn my steps ?'* 
He halts, but it is only for a mo- 
ment. Into one or the other of the 
open ways he turns his steps. 

If he decides wisely, every step 
will bring him nearer to all that is 
good and desirable ; but, if he turn 
to the left, every step which he takes 
in the wrong direction must be re- 
traced wearily in after-life, and at 
great cost to himself. 

Every day many seem to be com* 
ing to the cross-roads, and the ques- 
tion is forced upon them for de- 
cision : " Which way shall I travel 
hereafter ?" " Glory and honour 
and immortality ** are offered *' to 
them who by patient continuance 
in well-doing ** seek for life and im- 
mortality. *< Tribulation and an- 
guish " are surely awaiting those 



who do evil and prefer the plea- 
sures of sin, for a season, to the 
service of God. 

When a boy or girl is found 
standing at the cross-roads, let all 
diligence be used to lead him or 
her to decide for the right. It 
seems strange that the interests of 
a human being for time and for 
eternity should hinge on the deci- 
sion of a moment. Yet so it is, the 
deviation of a point will send a train 
on the railway track in one direction 
or another. Few persons leave the 
road that leads to heaven by a veiy 
great immediate divergence. Sa- 
tan is too skilful to alarm the one 
whom he would ensnare. He starts 
his road oftentimes seemingly al- 
most parallel with the way of life. 
His victim looks at it in the light 
of self-indulgence, and '* it seem- 
eth right in his eyes," but, y the 
end thereof is death." It does not 
proceed far before it sweeps away 
wholly from God's way, and often 
before he is aware of his danger the 
thoughtless one is sweeping on down- 
ward with a fearful velocity. Teach- 
ers, beseech your scholars lest they 
make the evil choice and go on the 
downward road to death. Beware 
of them letting pass carelessly by 
the " cross-roads of life." t. 
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To illus. Less. No. 55. — 

Matt. yiii. 23-84, [162] Dwelling 
among the Tombs, Verse 28. — ' As 

1 was not induced to accept tbe 
offers made me to remain at Ti- 
berias, I left it early the following 
morning, coasted the lake, trod 
the ground celebrated for the mir- 
acle of the nnclean spirit driven bj 
oar Saviour amongst the swine. 
The tombs still exist in the form 
of caverns, on the sides of the 
hills that rise from the shore of 
the lake, and from their wild 
appearance may well be considered 
the habitation of men exceeding 
fierce, possessed by a devil. They 
extend to a distance of more than 
a mile from the present town.* 
— Light's Travels in Egypt. 

To illus. Less. No. 56. — 

2 Chron. i. [163] The Humility 
of Wisdom, — I have heard of a 
yonng man who went to college, 
and, when he had been there one 
year, his parent said to him, 

* What do you know ? Do you 
know more than when you went ? * 
— * Oh yes,* said he ; * I do.* 
Then he went the second year, 
and was asked the same question, 

* Do you know more than when 
you went ? *-^* Oh no 1* said he ; 

* I know a great deal leas.* — 

* Well,' said the father, * you are 
getting on.' Then he went the 
third year, .and was asked the 
same question, ' What do you know 
now ? *— ' Oh ! * said he, * I don't 
think I know anything.' — * That 
is right,' said the father : * you 
have now learned to profit, since 
you say you know nothing.' He 
who is convinced that he knows 
nothing of himself, as he ought to 
know, gives up steering his ship, 
and lets God put his hand on the 



rudder. He lays aside his own 
wisdom, and cries, * God I my 
little wisdom is cast at Thy feet ; 
my little judgment is given to 
Thee.' — Spurgeon, 

To illus. Less. No. 57. — 
Matt. ix. 1-18. [164] Beceipt of 
Oustom. Verse 9. — The publicans, 
or receivers of taxes, had houses 
or booths at the gates of cities, 
at the foot of bridges, and by the 
sea-shore, where they took toll of 
passengers passing and repassing. 
These publicans were Jews, em- 
ployed to collect the Boman tri- 
bute, which rendered them so 
odious to their countrymen, that, 
for their rapacity and profanity, 
they were ranked with the worst 
of sinners. This same custom is 
still in use at the gate of Smyrna. 
The mirigee, or collector of cus- 
toms, sits there in the place 
allotted to him, and receives the 
money due from various persons 
and commodities entering the city. 
The exactions and rude behaviour 
of these men are just in char- 
acter with the conduct of the 
publicans mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

To illus. Less. No. 58.— 
2 Chron. iii. [165] The Buildei' 
of St. Pauls. — A variety of know- 
ledge proclaims the universality, 
a multiplicity of works the abun- 
dance, and St. Paul's Cathedral, 
the greatness of Sir Christopher 
Wren's genius. The noblest tem- 
ple, the largest palace, the most 
sumptuous hospital in Gieat Bri- 
tain, are all the work of the same 
hand. Besides St. Paulas, Hamp- 
ton Court, and Greenwich Hospital, 
all of which were erected by him, 
he built above fifty parish churches, 
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and designed the Monument, on 
which he intended to erect the 
statue of Charles II. , instead of 
the pot of flames which we now 
see ; hnt in this, as in many other 
instances, he was overrnled hy men 
of inferior judgment. When Sir 
Christopher had lived to see the 
completion of St. Paul's, the fabric 
and the event left such an impres- 
sion of content on the mind of the 
good old man, that being carried 
to see it once a year, it seemed to 
recall a memory that was almost 
deadened to every other use. He 
died at the great age of ninety-one, 
and was buried under the dome of 
St. PauFs, where the following in- 
scription comprehends his merit 
and his fame : — * Si quaeris ynonu- 
mentum, circumspice I * — Pe^'ci/ 
Anecdotes, 

To illus. JLess. No. 59. — 
Matt. ix. 18-81. [166] The 
Triumph of Faith. Verse 29. — An 
officer being in a storm, his lady, 
filled with alarm, cried out, * My 
dear, how is it possible you can be 
BO calm in such a storm?' He 
arose and drew his sword. Point- 
ing it to his wife's breast, he said, 

* Are you not afraid ? ' She in- 
stantly replied, * No ; certainly 
not.' ' Why 7 ' said the officer. 

* Because,' rejoined his lady, * I 
know the sword is in the hand of 
my husband, and he loves me too 
well to hurt me.' * Then,' said he, 

* remember I know in whom I 
have believed, and that He holds 
the winds in His fist, and the 
waters in the hollow of His hand.' 

To illus. Less. No. 60. — 
1 Kings viii. 1-21. [167] The 
Life of God, — To me this is the 
profoundest of all truths, — ^that 
the whole of the love of God is 
the sacrifice of self. God is love ; 



love is sacrifice, — ^to give rather 
than to receive, — the blessedness 
of self-giving. If the life of God 
were not such, it would be false- 
hood to say that God is love ; for 
even in our human nature, that 
which seeks to enjoy all, instead 
of giving all, is known by a very 
different name fi*om that of love. 
All the life of God is a flow of 
this divine self-giving charity. 
Creation itself is sacrifice, — the 
self- importation of the divine 
Being. Bedemption, too, is sacri- 
fice, else it could not be love; 
for which reason we will not sur- 
render one iota of truth that the 
death of Christ was the sacrifice 
of God.— jP. W. Robertson. 

To illus. Less. No. 61. — 
Matt xii. 1-18. [168] Clemency 
of Alphonsm. Verse 7. — The city 
of Cajeta having rebelled against 
Alphonsus, was invested by that 
monarch with a powerful army. 
Being sorely distressed for want 
of provisions, the citizens put forth 
all their old men, women, and 
children, and shut the gates upon 
them. The king's ministers ad- 
vised his majesty not to permit 
them to pass, but to force them 
back into the city; by which means 
he would speedily become master 
of it. Alphonsus, however, had too 
humane a disposition to hearken 
to counsel the policy of which 
rested on driving a helpless multi- 
tude into the jaws of famine. He 
suffered them to pass unmolested ; 
and when afterwards reproached 
with the delay which this produced 
in the siege, he feelingly said, * I 
had rather be the preserver of one 
innocent person, than be the master 
of a hundred C^etas.' Alphonsus 
was not without the reward which 
such noble cremency merited. The 
citizens were so affected by it, 
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that, repenting of their disloyalty, 
they soon afterwards yielded np 
the city to him of their own 
accord. 

To illus. Less. No. 62. — 

1 Kings viii. 22-80; 64-61. [169] 
The Greatness of God. — If phi- 
losophy is to be believed, our world 
is but an outlying comer of crea- 
tion; bearing, perhaps, as small a 
proportion to the great universe, 
as a single grain bears to all the 
sands of the sea-shore, or one small 
quivering leaC to the foliage of a 
boundless forest. Yet, even within 
this earth^s narrow limits, how vast 
the work ! How soon is the mind 
lost in contemplating it! How 
great that Being whose hand paints 
every flower, and shapes every leaf; 
who forms every bud on every tree, 
and every infant in the darkness of 
the womb ; who feeds each crawling 
worm with a parent's care, and 
watches like a mother over the 
insect that sleeps away the night 
in the bosom of a flower ; who 
throws open the golden gates of 
day, and draws around a sleeping 
world the dusky curtains of the 
night; who measures out the 
drops of every shower, the whirl- 
ing snowflakes, and the sands of 
man's eventful life; who deter- 
mines alike the fall of a sparrow 
and the fate of a kingdom ; and 
so overrules the tide of human 
fortunes, that whatever befall him, 
come joy or sorrow, the believer 
says, ' It is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth him good.' — Dr. 
Guthrie, 

To illus. Less. No. 63. — 
Matt. xii. 14-30. [170] Envious 
Thoughts, Verse 26. — A Burmese 
potter, says the legend, became 
envious of the prosperity of a 



washerman, and, to ruin him, 
induced the king to order him to 
wash one of his black elephants 
white, that he might be lord of the 
white elephant. The washerman 
replied that, by the rales of his 
art, he must have a vessel large 
enough to wash him in. The 
king ordered the potter to make 
him such a vessel. When made, 
it was crushed by the first step of 
the elephant in it. Many tnals 
failed ; and the potter was ruined 
by the very scheme he had intended 
should crash his enemy. 

To illus. Less. No. 64. — 
1 Kings X. 1-10; 28-29; [171] 
Eevelations of Prosperity, Verse 
28. — It is said of Pius Quintus, 
so called, because that, when he 
w^S a mean man, he was Ipoked 
on as a good man, that, when he 
came to be a cardinal, he doubted 
of his salvation, and, when a pope, 
he despaired of it. So hard a thing 
is it for a good man to use a 
prosperous estate well. Prosperity 
is that which will tell you what a 
man is, it will soon And him out : 
give him power, and he will soon 
show what grace is in him; put 
him into an office, and he will 
presently be seen in it. — Spencer^ 
[172] Degeneracy of Prosperity^ 
— A curious instance of a change 
of instinct is mentioned by Darwin. 
The bees carried to Barbadoes and 
the Western Islands ceased to lay 
up honey after the first year. They 
found the weather so fine, and the 
materials for honey so plentiful, 
that they became exceedingly pro- 
fligate, and ate up their capital, 
worked no more, and amused 
themselves by flying about the 
sugar-houses, and stinging the 
negroes. — Biblical Treasury, 
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SOUL'S-EEST : AN ADDEESS. 



"Tajk.1 My yoke upon 7on,aiidlM>m' 
of Me ; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart : and ye shall find rest nnto yo«r 
sonls" (Matt. zi. 29). We shaU 
discover the meaning of this rest by a 
careful examination of the terms that 
limit it. It will be seen to inolude 
three element8-->-(2ociZity, suhmissionf 
and service, "Learn of Me" means 
become My disciple or scholar. It re- 
fers not to one single lesson, bnt to a 
continued course at school — a patient 
study of the character, the example, 
aud the will of Christ our Master. 
Meekness and lowliness were His most 
luminous and conspicuous traits ; and 
we are to follow Him carefully and 
prayerfully, that we may become meek 
and lowly ourselves. " Good and up- 
right is the Lord ; therefore will He 
teach sinners in the way. The meek 
will He guide in judgment, and the 
meek will He teach Hislway.** Yoke, 
as a symbol, means these two things, 
submission and service. For it is an 
instrument both military and agri- 
cultural. Our word "subjugation" 
comes from sub jugamfi, and signifies 
going under the yoke. It refers to a 
war- custom among the ancients, of 
putting two spears together, the points 
touching in the air, the staves spread 
beneath, and then forcing a conquered 
subjagated army to show their capture 
by passing in file under it. The per- 
tinency of such a nietaphor, as de- 
scriptive of the triumph of grace by 
which the enemy of Christ's cross be. 
comes its adherent^ will not be ques- 
tioned. But we are to add to this all 
that the yoke as an ordinary implement 
farm-labour would indicate — a faithful, 
obedient office of duty rendered in the 
furrow. So we see that this rest is a 



rest from different agitations and dis. 
quiets. We positively surrender our 
wills to the guidance of Christ. We 
put forth all our energies in consecra- 
tion of ourselves to doing good in His 
name. It is by no means a torpid and 
joyless inactivity. When Jesus says, 
" My yoke is easy," His words mean 
wholesome — not certainly easy to 
wear always, but the best sort of 
thing for us — ^natural and happy, on 
the whole, because healthy, and alle- 
viated by the love that imposes it. 
And when He says, " My burden is 
light,*' the word means unfelt, unop- 
pressive. Augustine beautifuliy com- 
pares it to the plumage of a bird's 
wings, seemingly very heavy, but after 
all the exact thing by which the bird 
soars. When we put these considera- 
tions together, we perceive the almost 
infinite reach of these wonderful words 
of Jesus. When a man has given himself 
to Christ in faith, and goes about no 
more seeking to establish a righteous- 
ness of his own — ^when he has taken 
cheerfully upon his neck the yoke of 
a wholesome service — when he has un- 
complainingly gone under the burden 
of love, so light indeed that it seems 
the rather to carry him, and lift the 
higher the more it presses — when He 
has for ever laid aside the rebellious- 
ness of his own will, by which his 
heart was frequently in inward discord 
and turbulence — then it is that he be. 
gins to see the brightness of the 
thought that God loves him, Christ 
cares for him, the Holy Spirit dwells 
in him, the new life is begun; then it 
is he sings, "Return unto thy rest, O 
my soul, for the Lord hath dealt boun- 
tifully with thee I " 



In a primary class-room recently, the teacher was dwelliog on the love 
of Jesus in dying for sinners. ** Would either of you be willing to die 
for anybody else ? '* she asked, to press home the thought she was illus- 
trating. A fine, manly boy of some ten years old seemed to struggle 
for a minute with the question, and then he raised his hand, with the 
answer, " I would, ma'am." " For whom ? " asked the teacher, in some 
surprise. **For my sister," he said, pointing to a little girl of three 
years old. He seemed sincere in this. It was as though he was put 
to the test, and was ready to do whatever God asked of him. He could 
trust God and take the consequences. 
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No. 55. [Ver. ST.] July 9. 

Storm Calmed; Devils Cast Out. 

, (Bead Matt. Yiii. 23-34.) 

Intro.'] The miracles of Jesus are 
designed to show His power oyer all 
the types, and effects of evil. Storm 
and tempest, thongh really nsefol and 
meroif al powers of nature, are associ- 
ated in men's minds with thoughts of 
fear and sin. Also shew that master- 
ing the waters in their fury is the 
thing which seems most of all beyond 
human control. He who could still the 
waves we feel has the mastery of our 
circumstances, and can do all tMngs 
for us. Much more should we feel 
this when we find He has also power 
over the evil spirits. 

So the thing to bring out and im- 
press from this lesson is the power 
which the Lord, in whom we trust, 
has over the things outsids ov us, 
that injure us, or fill us with fear. 

23. Ship : really the fishing- 
boat, in which they could put up a 
single sail. At the seaside fisher.folk 
point out the distinctions between a 
schooner, brig, barque, and ship. 24. 
Arose, etc. : explain the situation of 
Sea of Galilee. Comp. to one of our 
English or Scotch lakes, e.g, Winder- 
mere, or Lomond. Shew how the one 
side was fringed with hill country, 
down which sudden gusts of wind 
pour, raising sudden storm. Such are 
common on all land-locked sheets of 
water, and are very dangerous, as, if 
the sail is not at once loosened, the 
boat is upset, and sinks. Distinguish 
between a storm at sea, and such a 
storm as this. Illus. the effect of 
wind upon water. It makes all the 
difference between two tides. Covered : 
they dashed against the sides, and 
splashed over. Asleep : just as we 
do. He felt weary with a day's work 
and anxiety. He must have been very 
tired not to awake in the storm, but 
remember He had no consciousness of 
sin to make Him afraid. Fancy where 
He lay, in the stem of the boat, pro- 
bably on an old sail. A rough bed for 
the Lord of life. How truly He took 
on Him our human lot. 25. Save us : 
they could scarcely have thought what 
He would do, but their danger enlarged 



their faith, and led them to trust in 
His power, beyond anything of which 
they had experience. 26. Fearful : 
they might have known that the 
waters were not to drown Him who 
came to save the world. Illus. the 
saying that ' man is immortal until his 
work is done.' No true-hearted man 
would wish to live after his work is 
done. He who was bom to be omci- 
fied could not be drowned. See that 
God has a Ufe-plam, for us all, which 
includes the coming in, and the going 
out. Little faith: the thing most 
grieving to all who love others, they 
wish, above everything else, to be 
trusted, Jesus asks from us all full 
tmst, simple trust. Rebuked: say- 
ing, * Peace be still.* Calm : very 
beautiful is the quiet repose of water 
after storm. 27. The men : this 
seems to indicate that in the vessel 
there were other persons besides the 
apostles. 28. Gergesenes, or Gadar- 
enes : the district of Decapolis, or the 
ten cities. Two : Mark and Luke 
only speak of one. Tombs: in the 
rocks. These abound in the neighbour, 
hood, and afford shelter for maniacs, 
robbers, wild beasts, etc. These two 
we should call madmen^ such as we 
shut up in asylums. There was, how- 
ever, some unknown peculiarity re- 
presented by the expression, <pos. 
sessed with a devil.' 27. What, etc. : 
why dost thou trouble us. The pre- 
sence of Jesus produced a quivering 
of fear. They felt the power of a 
mighty one. Before the time : idea 
that evil spirits have a limited period 
of freedom to hurt mankind. SO. 
Swine : almost in wild state : living 
in the forests of the neighbourhood. 
31. Suffer us : i.e., don't restrain us 
from g^ing into the swine. Jesus did 
not send them. He did not exert His 
power to stop them. The result the 
spirits themselves did not contemplate, 
and their own viish became their own 
judgment, Illus. the mshing of the 
swine by the stampede of horses lately 
at Aldershot. 

Comp. C. and D. N. T. pp. 61, H, 
Christ is here set forth in three 
attitudes : in Power, in Mercy, and m 
Judgment These somewhat blend in 
, each case. 
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No. 56. [Ja8.L5.] July 9. 

Solomon's Choice. 
(Bead 2 Chron. i.) 

Intro.'] Explain the difficulties which 
gathered zonnd Solomon's accession. 
The partj of Adonijah. His effort to 
secure the throne. The prompt action 
taken by Nathan, and Bathsheba. 
The treatment of Adonijah, Joab, 
Abiathar, and Shimei. This treat, 
ment seemingly severe, bat necessary 
to crash incipient rebellion, and con- 
firm the throne of the yoang king by 
indicating the strength and vigonr of 
his government. All this is narrated 
in 1 Kings 1. ii. The result was that 
Solomon was established, and now we 
read of the religious rites connected 
with the commencement of his reign. 

1. Strengthened: expression also 
used chap. xii. IS; xui. 21; zxi. 4; 
1 Kings ii. 12, 46. His God: our 
general impression of Solomon is that 
his religion was mostly a matter of 
pablio ezpedienoy, but this seems to 
indicate personal relations with God. 
Magnified him : gave him, in the 
eyes of men, increased honour and 
respect. 2. Captains: 1 Chron. 
zxvii. 1 ; xxviii. 1. Judges : 1 Chron. 
zxiii. 4. Governor : or noble. This 
indicates that Solomon called a grand 
public assembly. 3. High place : at 
which sacrifice to Jehovah had been 
offered. Daring the absence and se- 
clusion of the ark these high places 
seem to have multiplied. Gibeon: 
'in David's reign the tabernacle was 
there, and Zadok ministered in it ; sJso 
the altar of burnt offering seems to 
have been there.' Place first men- 
tioned, Joshua ix. 3-27. The taber. 
nacle : the original one, with which 
feelings of reverence were connected, 
though the ark was no longer associ- 
ated with it. 4. Kiijath-jearim: 2 
Sam. vi. 2, 17. A tent : a new taber- 
nacle, within the palace courts, made 
after the model of the older one, 
which was now very much worn. 5. 
Brazen altar : Exod. xxvii. 1-8; xxxviii. 
1-7. Bezaleel: Exod. xxxi. 2 ; xxxv. 
30. He put : margin more correctly, 
was there. Before : i.e., in front of. 
Comp. plaoe of the altar of burnt 
offering in the temple. Sought unto 
it : Were accustomed to attend it for 
worship and sacrifice. 6. A thousand : 
apparently a very large number, but 
not unusual, and the flesh was used 



for feasting the very large assembly 
of worshippers. 7. That night : the 
one following the day of the great 
sacrificings. Remember that burnt 
offerings signified the entire dedication 
of Solomon's self and kingdom unto 
Jehovah. This vision was the graci- 
ous divine response to that dedica- 
tion. 7. God appear: in vision, or 
dream. Ask : putting it thus tested 
Solomon's disposition, and proved 
whether he was really sincere, and 
deep thinking. Sometimes character 
is best shown up by giving liberty 
of request. We sometimes do this 
with children. 9. Be established : 
this was a very wise and proper 
prayer. 10. Wisdom and know- 
ledge : the kind of wisdom here 
meant is not general intellectual ac- 
quirements, but precisely the spirit of 
government and justice. * The prayer 
of Solomon related entirely to his 
office, to his position as king and ad- 
ministrator of law among the peo- 
ple of God : for himself personally he 
had asked nothing.' — Keil. Judge: 
this was one of the principal functions 
of the eastern kii^. Our queen is 
really the great judge of the land, but 
she delegates her duty to the judges, 
who represent her. 12. And 1 will 
give, etc. : other things not asked for, 
but which Solomon's kingly heart 
would greatly desire. These would 
be sure to attend a reign conducted 
in a spirit of justice and judgment. 
13-17. This is an account of the trade 
and wealth of the reign. Solomon 
became a great merchant, having 
agents buying up linen yam, horses 
and chariots in Egypt, and selling 
them at immense profits to the people, 
and especially to the Hittite princes. 

1. The service of dedication. Give 
account of the assembly, and burnt 
offeringpi. Explain that by this Solo- 
mon and his people indicated that 
they began the new kingdom wholly 
consecrated to Qod. 

2. The vision of the night season. 
God accepting him. Permitting him to 
make his own choice, because his act 
indicated a fit state of mind to make 
a choice. The choice being a good 
one God honours by promising better 
things than asked. God is sure in 
life to follow on good. 

3. The choice of a life-principle. 
We all have to choose one. Let it 
be fear of Qod, which is true wisdom. 
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No. 57. [Ver.6.] July 16. 

Sick of the Palsy Healed. 

(Read Matt. ix. 1-13.) 

Intro.'] Our Lord did many miracles; 
those only are folly recorded which 
had some special feature about them. 
The one narrated in the lesson to-day 
is a very striking one, both for the 
earnestness manifested by the friends 
of the sufferer, and for the singular 
way in which Christ treated the case. 

Recall previous miracle, and the 
reason for our Lord's leaving G^dara. 
A very sad thing to beg the great 
Healer and Giver of life to go away 
(chap. viii. 34). 

1. Ship : general term for vessels. 
This was the ordinary fishing-boat 
in which they could put up a sail. 
Now a vessel, rigged in one particular 
way, is called a ship. Passed over : 
Show the relative positions of Gadara 
and Capernaum. Own city : so called 
because He usually resided there, pro- 
bably in Peter's house. 2. Brought 
to him : comp. Mark ii. 1-12, in 
which is a fuller account of what hap- 
pened. Four men carried the sufferer ; 
they fpund such a crowd round the 
door th9.t they could not get near to 
Christ; so they somehow gained the 
roof, broke through it, and let down 
their friend right before Jesus. 

A little attention to the details wiU 
enable the teacher to picture this 
scene, and explain what occurred. The 
points of an eastern house to notice 
are — the inner court, the one entrance- 
passage, the flat roof — often made of 
beams, then branches of trees, and 
then earth — and the means of access 
to this roof. 

Kitto says he does not know of 
external stairs, and thinks they must 
have got to the roof through the next 
house. He supposes Christ to have 
been in ja gallery overlooking the 
court-yard, and that it was the light 
roof of this which was broken up. 
Thomson thinks it was the ordinary 
roof above described. And some sug- 
gest a sort of awning, which could 
easily be rolled up. The difficulty of 
breaking up a roof is that clouds of 
dust would fall down on the people 
beneath. It might be done with care, 
and we must remember that the roofs 
were very low in ordinary houses. 
Thomson says, as a matter of fact, he 
had known it done. 



Palsy : the pQouliarity of which is 
that every portion of the patient's 
body twitches and shakes continually. 
We should probably call this man a 
helpless paralytic. Bed : mat, or 
mattress, placed on a litter for carry- 
ing. Faitn : shown in their persever- 
ing efforts to get their friend near to 
Him. Obs. that it is their faith, that 
of the man and his bearers. Point out 
how far their faith went. Only so far 
as bodily healing. Christ tried to make 
it go on to the healing of the soulj from 
its disease of sin. (Sin is sometimes 
compared to leprosy, compare it now 
with paralysis.) Sins be forgiven : 
Evidently intending to grant him for- 
giveness. This the scribes fully un- 
derstood. This was not what they had 
brought the sufferer for, but it was a 
better gift. And perhaps the man's 
Bufferings were the direct result of hia 
sins. 3. Within themselves : Not 
daring to speak out. Blasphemeth : 
by claiming the right which belongs 
only to God. 4. Think ye, etc., they 
must have been greatly surprised to 
find He could read their very thoughts. 
5. To say: all the force of Chnst'a 
answer lies in these words. As to the 
mere saying ^ one sentence is as easy tp 
say as another ; the question is, what 
results will follow the saying ? If the 
result which you can see follows the 
one sentence, surely you may believe 
that the result you cannot see fallows 
the other sentence. So Christ says, 
* Take up thy bed.* The man receives 
power to do it. To heal a paralysed 
body and to forgive sin were both be- 
yond man's power. He who could do 
the one could do both. 

For eastern house, see 'Topics* ii. 
16 ; ' Land and Book,* pp. 368, 359. 

Bring out the lessons through a^ 
series of pictures. 

1. The crowded house. Show that 
before the chief priests raised preju- 
dices, the people gladly listened to 
Christ. 

But it is better that He is the spirit, 
nal Christ, able to come to us aU, for 
we might have been outside the crowd, 
unable to get near for a blessing. 

2. The beaeers and theie burden. 
Show the earnestness that accompanies 
strong faith. 

3. The broken roof. 

4. The response Jesus oavx. 
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No. 68. a Ktogg vm. 27.] July 16. 
Solomon's Temple. 

(Bead 2 Chron. iii.) 

IntroJ] The following note, mainly 
from EobinBon, will give the chief 
points of interest connected with the 
■itaation of the temple on Mount 
Moriah.^ (See Gen. xxii. 2; 2 Bam. 
zziT. 16^25.) Monnt Moriah was one 
summit of a range of hills which went 
by the general name of Zion. The 
platform of the temple is now, and has 
long been, occapied by the Haram, or 
sacred enclosure, within which stand 
the three mosqaes of Omar (the 
smallest,) of £1 Aksa (which in earlier 
times was a Christian chorcii), and of 
Knbbet-el-Sakarha, ' the dome of the 
rock,' so called from a huge block of 
limestone-rock in the centre of the 
floor, which, it is sapposed, formed the 
eleyated threshing-floor of Araunah, 
and on which the great brazen altar 
stood. Some think a bare rock — either 
this or another — was immediately 
nnder the ark in the holy of holies. 
It has been conclnsively proved that 
the area of the temple was identical 
on its western, eastern, and soathem . 
sides.' 

1. Where . . . father: should be 
as margin, ' which was seen of David 
his father,' or 'which was shown to, 
pointed out to David ; as 2 Sam. zxiv. 
18. Prepared : see 1 Chron. xxii. 1-5. 
Oman : same as Araunah. Supposed 
to be a descendant of the original 
Jebusite kings. 2. Second day: 
oomp. 1 Kings vi. 1. 8. Instructed : 
' the written plan and specifications of 
his father.' The ground plan. Cubit : 
either reckoned from elbow to knuckles, 
or from elbow to end of finger. First 
measure : the old Mosaic standard as 
oontrasted with the Babylonian. The 
differences range between eighteen and 
twenty .one inches. 4. Porch : or en. 
tranoe-portico. This was an addition 
to the design of the old tabernacle, and 
made the temple more like an ordinary 
heathen temple. It is difficult to de- 
cide whether this porch was higher 
than the rest of the building, and 
formed a turret, or not. The height 
named, one hundred and twenty cu- 
bits, is undoubtedly an error, and 
should be twenty. 6. Greater house : 
larger of the two apartments, that 
knovm as the holy place, eeiledf lined, 
wainscoted. Fir^ may include cedar. 



See the more exact description, 1 Kings 
vi. 15. 6. Garnished, etc.: E:itto 
would read, ' He paved the house with 
precious and beautiful marble.' Stones, 
with veins of various colours for de- 
corating the wall may, however, be 
meant. Some prefer to think they were 
gems or jewels. Parvaim : probably 
another word for Ophir, 7. The 
house : same as ver. 6. Cherubims : 
1 Kings vi. 29. 8. Most holy: the 
temple interior being arranged - pre- 
oisely as the old tabernacle ; even the 
proportions being kept. 9. Upper 
chambers : what these were is un- 
certain , either they were built above 
the holy of holies, which was only ten 
cubits high, or a lofty building was 
erected over the entrance to the temple. 
See picture in Smith's Dictionary, * Art 
Temple.* It is, however, quite possible 
that the upper of the three sets of side 
chambers is here alluded to. 10. Image 
work : sculptured work. 11. Wings: 
oomp. cherubim on cover of the ark. 
This was a permanent arrangement, 
so Solomon did it in more magnificent 
style. 13. Faces were inward : 
margin, * towards the house.' Comp. 
way Moses' cherubims were set (Exod. 
xxxvii. 9). These looked out toward 
the holy place, ' and stood upright on 
either side of the ark, like two sentinels 
guarding it.' 15. Two pillars : Jachin 
and Boaz. Here there is a difficulty as 
to their height. (Comp. 1 Kings vii. 
15; Jer. Hi. 21, 22.) 'They are pro- 
bably described as they were lying 
together in the mould, before they were 
set up.' — Poole. They would be from 
eighteen to twenty-one feet in circum- 
ference, and stand forty feet in height. 
They were highly ornamented, and 
formed an entrance in keeping with . 
the splendid interior of the temple' 
(Jamieson). 

(Comp. 'Topics' ii. 166; Tuck's 
' First Three Kings of Israel^' part 2, 
pp. 91-107.) 

This lesson will need caref cl treat- 
ment, or anything like spiritual teach- 
ing from it will be missed. We hint 
how the description may be dealt with, 
and lessons be impressed. 

1. Comp. tdbemacle with temple, 
bringing out all the points of agree- 
ment. 

2. Show what differences and addi- 
tions were made by Solomon. Almost 
all new things were extei'ior to the 
temple itself. Chambers, porch, pillars. 
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No. 59. [John xi. 26.] July 23. 

Jairus* Daughter Raised, 
(Bead Matfc. ix. 18-31.) 

Intro.'] Recall* the previous miracle 
in which Jesns had revealed His higher 
power to deal with sin. Men only read 
His miracles aright when they saw 
them to illus. His spiritual power as 
Bedeemer of souls and Saviour from 
sin. 

The last and worst effect of sin : the 
end and wages of sin is d,eath. Then 
comes the question, Has Christ even 
power over it? Or is our great foe 
too strong even for our great Saviour ? 
Show that Christ fought with death 
fowf times, and always conquered. 
Peath had just seized Jairus^ daughter, 
Christ plucked his prey from him. 
Death had some hours before seized 
the widow of Nain^s sqn, and hope- 
lessly he was being borne to his grave. 
Jesus bid the foe fetch back the stolen 
life. Death had four days preyed on 
the dead Lazwrus ; but from corrup- 
tion Christ restored. And, lastly, death 
seized Christ Himselff gained a big 
grasp, but found one mightier than 
he, and had to open his hand through 
such a smite as he has never recovered, 
and never will. 

* Death is no more the king of dread 
Since our Immanael rose.' 

18. These things : the gracious 
teachiugs of previous verses. Jesus 
was always at work, talking helpfully, 
or acting helpfully. Ruler: belong- 
ing to the synagogue. The elders, or 
rulers, of the sun had a certain kind of 
magistracy in relation to minor and 
ceremonial offences. Worshipped : 
approached Him with every token of 
respect. Even now: when He left 
she was not actually dead, but so ill, 
and so evidently sinking fast, that he 
felt sure by this time she was dead; 
she was plainly stricken for death. 
(Comp. accounts in Mark v. and Luke 
yiii.) Lay thy hand: his faith did 
not go far enough to make him see 
that Jesus could heal with a word. 
(Comp. centurion. Matt. viii. 6-10.) 
Jairus thought Christ must touch. 
Live: from sickness; he wanted to 
hurry Christ, and, if possible, get Him 
to the house before the last breath left 
the body. So, being but weak in faith, 
he needed the lesson of the delay (ver. 



20-22). He had to learn that death, 
as well as sickness, was within the 
power of his Lord. 19. Arose : gra- 
ciously meeting the anxious father's 
request. 20. Diseased : in a way, 
and with a kind of disease that made 
her unwilling to come forward pub- 
licly. She did not like to tell what her 
trouble was. Twelve years : a long 
time to suffer, and after all, so hope, 
lessly. Hem : border or fringe of the 
square garment thrown over the 
shoulders (Num. xv. 88, 39; Dent, 
xxii. 12). She came behind, hoping 
to get the healing unobserved. 21. 
But touch : showing how great faith 
she had. Contrast Jairus, who thought 
Christ must touch the patient. This 
woman felt sure it was enough for the 
patient to touch Him. Whole: sound; 
healed. 22. Turned : other evan- 
gelists say, inquiring who touched 
Him. (See Mark.) Saw her : kneel- 
ing before Him, foil of trembling and 
fear lest she had been too bold. 
Daughter : the very word and sound 
breathed comfort. 23. Minstrels : 
persons paid to make wailings for the 
dead. This strange custom is kept up 
in the East. Hired mourners attend . 
funerals. (See the funeral customs of 
our own country.) Explain what are 
called mutes. Such noise must have 
been exceedingly offensive to Christ. 
He who was the Truth must have been 
grieved at such shams. 24. Not dead: 
with a death that would prove final. 
Sleepeth : Jesus* very tender and 
suggestive word for death. It re- 
minds us that for us, too, there is to be 
a resurrection, a morning's awakening. 
Scorn : not seeing the deeper meaning 
of His words. 25. Went in : accom- 
panied by the father and mother and 
three of His apostles. Obs. which 
three (Mark v. 37-40). Took, etc.: 
Mark g^ves the exact words our Lord 
used. 

Bring out the lessons of three 
scenes. 

1. In the housk. A distressed 
father stopping our Lord's teaching. 

2. On the WAT. Delay occasioned. 
An unusual incident. Woman with 
faith enough to pluck a blessing 
secretly. 

3. In the siCK-EOoic. The demand 
for quietness. The reassuring word, 
not dead. The five witnesses. The 
powerful call. The restored child. 
The glad home. 
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No.jBO. . [Eom.xii.1.] July 23- 

The Temple Dedicated. 

(Read 1 Kings viii. 1-21.) 
Intro,'] Solomon was evidently fond 
of state pageants, grand processions, 
everything that gave signs of his mag- 
nificence -and wealth. Nothing he 
conld arrange was too magnificent for 
snch an occasion as this ; one of the 
greatest events in the history of the 
nation. Illns. by the scenes of conse- 
crating a chorcb, or opening a chapel. 
The magnificence will best be illas. 
by the royal opening of some great 
public building. Any scene of the 
kind which the teacher may have 
witnessed will arrest at once the 
attention of the class. 

1. The way in which the calling of 
a representative assembly is described. 
Comp. 1 Chron. xxviii. 1, and see note 
on it in lesson for July 2. Bring up : 
accompany the actual bringing up, 
which would be done by the priests. 
City of David : precincts of his 
palace, where David had sheltered 
the ark in a new tabernacle. 2. All 
the men : these seem not to have 
taken actual part, but were interested 
spectators. Feast: of tabernacles, 
or' ingathering ; the specially joyous 
jestival of Mosaism. This was held 
in the month Ethanim. (Exod.xziii.l6 ; 
Lev. xxiii. 39, 43 ; Dent. xvi. 13.) 3. 
Elders : general name for those 
described, (ver. 1.) Priests : this 
special work belonged to one family 
of them. (Num. iii. 31 ; iv. 15.) Ee- 
momber David's mistake on bringing 
the ark from Kirjath-jearim. 4. And 
the Levites : some of these seem 
to have brought the original Mosaic 
tabernacle from Gibeon, together with 
the holy vessels lodged thertf. 5. As- 
sembled : in the spacious courts before 
the temple building. 6. Brought in : 
borne in, or carried in. Unto his place : 
that prepared for it : a dark chamber, 
splendidly ornamented with gold j on 
the floor: a space of protruding unhewn 
stone J on either side the cherubim 
standing : place for the ark between 
them. Oracle of the liouse: place 
where the Deity manifested Himself : 
from this, in heathen temples re- 
sponses came, and these were called 
oracles. Remember that the ark had 
the cherubim on its cover, so it was 
necessary to get a new cover, as the 
cherubim now stood on each nide. 



8. Drew out the staves : they seem 
to have taken it right in as they 
carried it, leaving it sideways on the 
stone ; then from the front they drew 
out the staves, letting them rest in 
the outer rings, and so make a kind 
of rail guiding the priest to the mercy- 
seat. (For staves see Exod. xxv. 13, 
15.) The ends were seen from the 
holy place, but not from the porch. 
The withdrawal of the staves signified 
that the ark had found it rest, and 
would not b© moved any more. 9. 
Nothing : see Heb. ix. 4. Some of 
the things supposed to have been in 
the ark, may have been laid at the 
side of it. Tables of stone: Deut.x. 5. 

10. The cloud : which was the 
symbol of divine presence. As pillar- 
cloud ; cloud resting on tabernacle, 
etc. Bright cloud, as if fire was in it. 

11. Not stand : comp. Exod. xl. 35. 
The reason was the exceeding bright- 
ness of the shining. lUus. by impos- 
sibility of gazing on the sun. (2 Chron. 
V. 11-13.) 12. Thick darkness : the 
holy 'of holies was a quite dark chamber, 
and now the symbol of God came to 
dwell in it. Intended to show that 
God must ever be to men unseen and 
unknown. We only know * parts of 
His ways.* 13. A settled place : 
therefore Solomon hopes God having 
thus come will abide ; and make this 
house His home. These ver., 12-13., 
seem to be an invocation to God. 
14. Turned: from looking towards 
the temple, to look towards the 
courts and people. Stood : what an 
impressive sight . 18. Didst well : 
God graciously accepts the sincere and 
earnest purpose, though He may not 
think it best to let us carry it out. 

19. Not build : for the reason that 
his life had been one of warfare. 

20. Performed: fulfilled. His word: 
spoken years before. 21. Covenant : 
reference is to the two tables of stone 
which contained * the words of the 
covenant — the ten commandments.* 
(Exod. xxxiv. 28.) 

1. The events or the day. 

2. The lessons of the day. A 
lesson for Solomon. God was ready 
to bless him if he remained faithful. 
A lesson for the people. • The God of 
their fathers was still near, and wiL 
ling to be their QoA. A lesson for us. 
This same God found a temple in 
Christ ; and desirea to mdk$ a Uni{pU 
of us. 
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Ko. 61. [Ver. 18.] July 30. 

Withered Hand Restored. 

(Bead Matt. xii. 1-13.) 

Intro.'] Give account of the Jewisli 
sabbath J in Christ's time kept with 
much jealousy as to outward conduct. 
Men did not see that the true Sabbath 
is the spirit of holy rest and worship 
in men's soulSf and that this would find 
adequate expression in men's conduct, 
without such stiff and formal rules as 
the Rabbis had invented. 

1. At that time: when the 
grain was just ripening. A very 
delightful time for a walk through 
the fields. Sabbath-day : on which 
journeying was forbidden beyond the 
distance prescribed by law. The 
distance from the centre to the out- 
skirts of the wilderness camp. For 
Mosaic laws of the Sabbath see Exod. 
XX. 10; XXXV. 2, 3; Num. xv. 32-36. 
Hungred : not actually needing food 
much, but inclined to eat. Pluck : 
this was quite right according to the 
customs of the country. It is not 
right to do the same thing in this 
country ; and it is very sad to see 
how children wilfully injure and 
waste the standing com, by lying 
down in it and needlessly plucking 
the ripe ears. Of this Jesus would 
not a'ppi'ove. He giv«s us good things 
for use, not for waste. 2. Pharisees : 
now beginning to take offence at 
everything Christ did or said. Upon 
the Sabbath : it was lawful enough 
at other times (Deut. xxiii. 25), and 
only a stretching of Moses* law made 
it unlawful at any other time. 3. 
Not read : in the very Scripture 
you seem to be making so much of 
but do not understand. David did : 
(1 Sam. xxi. 6) when finally fleeing 
from Saul's court. They . . . with 
him : from Samuel's account it 
seems as if David had been alone, 
4. House of God : tabernacle at 
Kob. Shew bread : that which 
had been thus shewn was at the 
time stale, and the food of the priests. 
The eating of it was, however, con- 
fined to the priests. 5. Profane the 
Sabbath : according to the Pharisee 
notion that honouring the Sabbath 
consisted in exactly keeping fixed 
regulations. Priests profaned by 
killing beasts on this as well as on 
other days. There were higher rules 



and laws which mitigated the force 
of lower ones. Necessity, mercy, and 
religions duty, attemper the Sabbath 
law. 6. One greater : a man, for 
whose sake the Sabbath was made. 
The Son of man, who had control 
over Sabbath rules. Observe how 
Christ taught that wrong does not 
consist merely of formal acts, but of 
acts done with intention of wrong; 
done in a wrong spirit.' (See Paul's 
teaching, Eom. xiv.) Temple : 
which succeeded the tabernacle, 
and of which, and its ceremonies, 
the Pharisees made so much. 7. 
Mercy, etc.: they would then have 
entered into the spirit of Christ, 
who counted it more honouring to 
Grod to do, or permit, a kindness 
than to complete any amount of 
ceremony. (Hosea vi. 6.) Guiltless : 
His disciples and Himself. 9. 
Synagogue: 'Topics* ii. 160. 10. 
Hand withered : shrivelled. See 
story of our King Richard. By 
paralysis. So the hand and arm, 
quite useless, hung helplessly at the 
man's side. Lawful to heal : 
strange question. Surely doctors 
must fulfil their ministries of mercy 
on Sundays. Jesus lifts them from 
their formalities of law into the 
region of common sense. What 
do you when your animals are in 
trouble on the Sabbath, when your 
own interest is at stake ? You for- 
get all about Sabbath law, and go and 
help them. Surely suffering men 
are more than bruised sheep; much 
more, then, they must not be neglected 
till Sabbath is past. For this they 
found no answer, 

1. MosEs' Sabbath law. Neces- 
sarily strict, because the people needed 
to be kept in wise restraint. But 
really very merciful. Limited by 
works of necessity and mercy. Hlus. 
how these would operate. Sudden 
sickness or accident, etc. 

2. Pharisee's Sabbath law. Cum- 
bered with new, minute, and ridi- 
culous rules. A man who hsul a crutch 
must not use it on the Sabbath. 
day. Nobody must carry a pocket- 
handkerchief, and so on. Man.made 
religion is always a dreadfully weari- 
some thing. 

3. Christ's Sabbath law. See 
above. Do well on it. Find out 
the right and the "kind : that is 
Sabbath work. 
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No. 62. [Psa* exxzlL 8.] July 30. 

Solomon*8 Prayer. 

(Bead 1 Kings Tiii. 22-80, 64-61.) 

Intro.'] Eecall the scene with which 
this lesson is connected. Bealise the 
position in which the king was stand* 
ingj hj the great altar, full in front 
of the assembled people. Obs. that 
the king, not the high priest, was the 
leading spirit of tUs day; and that 
this extempore prayer was quite a 
novelty in Mosaic worship. Show 
that it is well for us not to be so 
wedded to any religious customs as to 
be unable to modify them on special 
occasions. All religious ordinances 
must help, not hinder, the soul's free 
life. 

22. Altar : the g^eat brazen altar 
probably the old one from Gideon, 
but greatly enlarged and beauti- 
fied by Solomon. It stood immedi- 
ately in front of the pillars, leav- 
ing, howeyer, a considerable space. 
Solomon was on a raised platfom^ at 
the side of the altar, so as to be in 
full view of the people. For his at- 
titude, whether it was that of kneeling 
or standing, comp. ver. 54. Spread 
.... hands : this is an Eastern 
prayer attitude : it was as if he would 
direct the prayer up. Comp. the ex- 
pression, * lifting up holy hands.' 23. 
God of Israel : in a special covenant 
sense ; * God of the whole earth ' in a 
general sense. He is not really the 
limited God of any one nation; but 
Solomon appropriately remembers His 
special relationship here. All their 
heart : the one universal requirement 
of God is sincere heart. worship. Sacri- 
fices of the cattfe of a thousand hills 
cannot satisfy or please God, if offered 
without the offerer's whole heart. 2 4. 
Kept : the experience we actually 
have of God's faithfulness renews our 
trust in His promises. 25. As thou 
hast walked : in personal virtue 
David sadly failed, but in integrity 
of heart to Jehovah he did not, and 
to that life -long devotion to God re- 
ference is here made. 26. Word be 
verified : that found in Psa. cxxxii. 14. 
Solomon is anxious that the descending 
cloud symbol should not prove tem- 
porary, but abide, make a dwelling- 
place of the new temple. But then 
it comes to mind that God is too 
glorious to limit Himself to any earthly 
temple. The spirituality of God seems 



to oppress Solomon. In presence of 
the dazzling fire-clond, he felt how 
sublime and infinite was the glory of 
God. 27. Will God indeed: the 
condescension seemed quite beyond 
his realisation. Contain thee : obs. 
how ha felt the ommpresence of God. 
(Comp. Isa. Ixvi. 1 ; Acts vii. 49 ; xvii. 
24.) 28. Respect : take gracious and 
favourable notice. In condescension 
come and dwell in this house. 80. 
Toward this place : * wherever they 
were, the Jews always worshipped 
toward the temple* (Dan. vi. 10). 
Forgive : this being the greatest thing 
that would ever be asked, sums up all 
requests. See, too, that Solomon re- 
cognises all men's troubles as coming 
out of their sirw. So they only pro- 
perly bring their troubles to God when 
they bring their sins too. And we 
ought always to be more anxious 
about the sins than the troubles. 54. 
An end : note hqw in the prayer he 
had tried to compass all the possible 
needs and difficulties of the people. 
From kneeling : frona this we learn 
his prayer attitude, now he stood for the 
work of blessing, as Scotch ministers 
do on pronouncing the closing bene- 
diction. 55. Blessed : invoked a 
blessing on, rather than gave a bless- 
ing to. 56. Rest : of settled govem- 
men, etc. Not failed one word : 
there never does of the Lord's pro- 
mises. 57. Be with us : may He be. 
Leave us : comp. Pea. xxvii. 9. 58. 
Incline our hearts: because men of 
themselves tend to go astray, 'fol- 
lowing the devices of their own hearts,* 
they need an inward inclining. This 
is the work of God the Holy Ghost 
(Heb. X. 15-17). 
Obs. features of this prayer : 

1. It was PUBLIC prayer. By a re- 
presentative man, on a public occa- 
sion. Oomp. with David's prayers, 
which were personal cryings after the 
living God. 

2. It was EXTEMPORE pray&r. Though 
it is quite possible that Solomon pre- 
pared it before hand. 

3. Its LANGUAGE is rhetorical and 
magnificent. Don't forget that prayer 
is the ' simplest form of speech.* 

4. Its SPIBIT is reverent, hvmhUf 
earnest It shows a deep sense of the 
glory of God ; the dependence of man 
on God ; the sin of man against God, 
and the mercy with which ^od deals 
with the sinful* 
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No. 63. D- John iU. P.] Aug. 6. 

Dumb Spirit Cast Out. 
(Read Matfc. xii. 14r-30. 

InU'o.'] Observe what it was gave 
offence to the Pharisees, and set them 
on persecating Jesus. At first they 
did Dot know what to make of the 
new Teacher ; possibly they hoped to 
use Him for their purposes. So they 
were merely interested spectators. 
Very soon, however, it appeared that 
the things they especially honoured 
Jesus despised: the bonds of cere- 
mony which they liked to keep 
pressing on men's necks, Jesus was 
determined to break off. He was 
undermining their authority and in. 
fluence. The final test was His opinion 
en the Sabbath question. Review last 
Sunday's lesson. 

14. Held a council : among 
themselves, as to how best to get Jesus 
out of the way J destroy His influence 
with the people j and uphold their own. 
It came to open antagonism between 
them, and Christ. The enmity did not 
rest until He was crucified, though it 
seems that the SaddMcee party were 
the actual agents in effecting His 
death. 15. Withdrew himself: not 
working a miracle to save Himself, but 
using ordinary human caution. Prom 
thence : retiring for a time to un- 
frequented pares, by Sea of Galiloe, 
but unable to get away from the 
people. Charged, etc. : they were 
not to tell His whereabouts, so that 
His enemies might come and hinder 
His work. 17. That it might, etc.: 
better read, ^ and so it was fulfilled.' 
Obs. that Matt, writing for Jews, 
keeps up the connection of Christ's life 
with Old Testament prophecy. Esaias: 
the Greek form of writing Isaiah. 
(Isa. xlii. 1-4.) 18. Servant: Phil. ii. 
7. Judgment : term for authority, 
rule. 19. Strive : with soldier's 
violence getting His ends. Nor cry : 
making a great public excitement. 
Lowering Himself to bid for popu. 
larity. In the streets: places of 
public concourse. Our Lord loved the 
villages, and the country. 20. Bruised 
reed : reed the emblem of feeble, 
ness; an easily bruised and broken 
thing. So represents the poor and 
Buffering. And may further be applied 
to those bruised with the sense of sin. 
Smoking flax : smouldering, but not 
rising into flame. References may be 



made to dying wick of a lamp. This 
well represents the state of spiritual 
life in the times to which Jesus came. 
Such are all who have a little smould- 
ering desire and love towards God. 
Quench: Christ crushes no good- 
ness, however small, but fans it to 
a flame. Judgment : here truths the 
saving gospel. 21. Gentiles : hints 
of the spread of Christ's kingdom 
beyond the Jews are constantly met 
with. 22. Possessed, etc. : Some 
think that the evil spirits were allowed 
to have a singular power over men in 
this age. Others prefer to regard 
these cases as forms of disease, the 
precise causes of which the men of 
that age did not know, so attributed 
them, in a superstitious way, to evil 
spirits. Enough for us to observe the 
featv/res of the disease : the man was 
blind and dumb. Healed him: 
restored, or gave sight and speech. 
23. Amazed : it appeared so mach 
grea.ieT a thing to make complete a 
man probably bom blind and dumb, 
than to heal temporary disease. Son 
of David : their name for the ex. 
pected Messiah. 24. Omit /el^w, which 
has a needlessly rude sound to our 
ears. Beelzebub: name borrowed 
from Baal-zebubJ God of Ekron. 
(2 Kings i. 2.) Beelzebub, means the 
dAing-god; probably lef erring to the 
dung-fly (scaraboeus pilhilariibs). 25. 
Divided : in interest and action. 
26. Cast out Satan : which from 
your point of view is what I am doing j 
even then you ought to rejoice, for 
Satan's kingdom, in that way, will 
soon come to nought. 28. Come unto 
you: and you are under the awful 
responsibility of refusing to come in. 

1. Jesus in personal peril. From 
whom ? Why ? What had His enemies 
resolved to do ? What course did Jesus 
take ? The sick people would not give 
Him up. He told them to keep the 
secret of His privacy. 

2. Jbsus exerting His power. A 
sad sufferer. Hopeless case. Pity the 
poor blind. This man dumb too. 
Healed. What the first sight of the 
opened eyes, and first word of the 
opened lips ? 

3. Jesus Confounding His enemies. 
Their malicious speech. Reveals their 
helplessness as well as hatred, A most 
foolish speech. Christ by His answer 
puts them to utter shame, and shows 
up their spiteful spirit. 
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No. 64. [Matt. xU. 42.] Aug. 6- 

Solomon's Prosperity. 

(Read 1 Kings x. 1-10, 23-29.) 

Intro.'] Remembor what the Lord 
promised Solomon at Gibeon : the 
wisdom he asked for, and also extra- 
ordinary riches und honours. This 
was fulfilled in Solomon's earlier 
years; but in the later ones, in- 
dulgence and idolatry brought both 
internal and external evils on the 
land. 

1 Queen of Sheba : Arab tradition 
given her name as BalkiSy Sheba : 
country referred to is uncertain ; most 
probably that called El Yemen, on 
the shores of the Arabian gulf (Ifatt. 
xii. 42). Some think she was an 
Ethiopian. The best authorities pre- 
fer the Arabian Sheba. Fame : pro- 
bable special account of the great 
temple of Jehovah. Prove : test, try, 
or one sense of word, tempt. Hard 
questions: riddles, puzzles. (Seeillas- 
tration in Stanley's * Jewish Church,* 
chap. * Solomon.*) Solomon and 
Hiram seem to have had a contest 
with riddles. The Arabians were 
famous then, as now, for proverbs 
and riddles. Explain the kind of 
mind that is usually interested in 
such. (Prov. 1. 6.) 2. Train: or 
caravan : the usual mode of travel- 
ling. Camels : 'Topics* ii. 18. Spices : 
balsam. Josephus says that this 
plant was introduced into Palestine 
by the Queen of Sheba. ' The Ara- 
bian spices are chiefly frankincense, 
myrrh, opobalsam, gum, tragacanth, 
and laudanum.* Gold : which is not 
found in her country, but was procur- 
able by her, as by Solomon. 2. Told : 
found out the answers. She quite 
failed to puzzle him. 4. Seen : here 
mentally seen ; the word is applied to 
all the surroundings of the court. 6. 
Meat : immense provision for the 
court officers, servants, harem, etc. 
Attendance, etc. : some of the 
officer's stood behind the guests at 
table. lUus. by the two men- 
servants who stand beside the Lord 
Mayor at all feasts ; they seem to do 
nothing but stand still, exhibiting their 
fine liveries, and powdered heads. In 
all state pageants, and in courts, a 
great deal is done for mere show; and 
80 it seems to have been in Solomon's 
court. Ascent: private way to the 
temple: possibly a Btidroase out in 



the rocks. 6 . Acts : or surroundings. 
7. The Half: meaning that so far 
from being disappointed because her 
expectations had been great, what she 
saw was beyond anything she could 
have thought. Both the person of 
Solomon and his kingdom surprised 
her. We must, however, be careful not 
to overdo our representations of Solo- 
mon's wisdom. It was not scientific, 
and applied rather to ruling power 
than to general knowledge. He was 
the wisest man of his age. 9. It is 
well when our wisdom and greatness 
brings honour to our God, not to our- 
selves. (Comp. 2Chron. ii. 12; Ezrai. 3.) 
23. Exceeded : Assyria we know 
was just at this time in a very de- 
pressed condition. 24. All the earth : 
eastern figure for the kings of neigh- 
bouring nations. 25. Present : this 
seems to intimate tribute, as if Solo- 
mon found the suiTounding smaller 
nations anxious for his protection, 
and willing to acknowledge his sove- 
mgnty. The present is said to be a 
rate, year by year. 26. Chariots, etc. : 
this was a direct prohibition of Moses. 
Mutlipljing chariots and horses he 
said the future kings must not do. 
27. Cedars : these he seems to have 
freely planted : or it may be that the 
reference is to the transit of cedar, 
wood from Lebanon. 28. Linen 
yarn : Solomon kept the trading of 
this in his own hands. 29. Kings of 
the Hittites : who were now getting 
wealthy, and anxious to imitate Solo- 
men's royal state. 

1. A man's peospeeity is feom the 
Lord. We easily seethe hand of God in 
adversity, and as easily miss seeing it 
in prosperity. When men go up they 
think they are doing it. When men 
go down, they readily say, * The Lord 
hath done this.' We need grace to 
keep near to God in prosperity. The 
Xord gives as well as taJces away. 

2. A MAN*S PROSPEBITT IS ON THE 

LoED*s CONDITIONS. It ccasos to be 
full prosperity, though the outward 
circumstances may be the same, if 
God's conditions are not met. Keep 
humble - hearted, trustful, thankful, 
and sincere, then we may have any 
measure of success. 

See the use our Lord made of the 
visit of this queen j impress the lesson 
H$ taught. 
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STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

Beotheelt Lovb. 

St. John XV. 11-13. 

Vee. 11. These things have I spoken 
unto you. He refers specially to the 
words which He had just spoken 
(verl-lO) and which wo examined. Bat 
these words are inseparably connected 
with what had been said at the table, 
being explanatory and continnative, 
and hence "these things'* must be 
taken to include that part of the dis- 
course also. Indeed, what follows is 
in the same strain, to the same pur- 
pose, and hence may as well be 
included with the rest. Christ implies 
what is obviously true, that in these 
last words there was somethiag not 
found in his earlier communications — 
an unwonted richnesi, fulness, freeness 
of disclosure, in view of the extraor- 
dinary nature of the situation. There 
is probably some emphasis to be laid 
npon the word " you.V To you dis- 
ciples only, not to a mixed throng; 
and to you the eleven apostles from 
among the disciples, as destined to be 
My special representatives, and the 
" foundation '* of the Church. And 
yet we must take care not to separate 
them from other Christians, so as not 
to apply to other and all Christians 
these words of Christ; for if the 
eleven specially represented Christ to 
the Church, they more fully repre- 
sented the Church before Christ. 
Their life was Christian life, which 
has in all one source and law and de- 
velopment. Henoe it will be easy to 
assign to the eleven what belongs to 
them distinctively and ojfflciallyy and to 
take to ourselves what belongs to the 
common Christian brotherhood. That 
My joy might remain in you. A better 
reading gives, " may he in you." He 
speaks here of joy as that which He 
aimed to produce, because it was an 
hour of sorrow ; but, as He soon shows, 
the joy is dependent on the life, or 
spiritual condition, and its fruit and 
outcome; and hence to produce the 
joy. Ho produces the fulness of the 
life of love. "My joy" means not 
simply joy in Me, nor joy caused by 
Me, but rather joy e3q)erienced by Me, 
dwelling in Me. Jesus was indeed " a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief," characteristically, pre-emi- 
jiently such ; yet not the 14s8, nay, all 



the more for that, permanently and 
pre-eminently filled with joy. He lived 
a twofold life. He was in the world 
with a world life. He was in God His 
Father with a divine life. In His 
earthly external experiences, sorrow 
abounded. In His communion with 
God, joy was inexpressibly great and 
sweet and holy. The earthly experi- 
ence and the heavenly experience did 
not mutually exclude each other. They 
co-existed, and each took charactor 
more or less from the other. Hence 
in sorrow, joyful. And here wo mast 
lemember He was looking and hasting 
to the purely, wholly heavenly life 
Ijing just beyond the crowning sorrow 
now gathering over Him ; and beyond, 
all was unmixed joy. This resurrec- 
tion joy, with and in His resurrection 
life. He will give to his own ; and the 
words here spoken shall be in large 
measure (so experience since has 
proved) the mediumfor communicating 
that ^joy of our risen Lord. The 
identity of the life, and thence of the 
joy of the believer with the Lord's life 
and joy, follows from the doctrine of 
our vital union with Him, as taught in 
our last lesson. How unUke is this 
joy to the gaiety and frivolity which 
passes current for happiness! And 
that yow joy may he full. The prec- 
eding clause tells what kind of joy ; 
this, how much — quality and quantity. 
Fulness of joy in one sense comes to 
no one in this life, but awaits the com- 
pletion of our redemption in glory. 
Yet in another sense our joy is full, or 
may be. We have the gospel in all 
its completeness, a full salvation fully 
revealed, and, as compared with those 
who before Christ had only types and 
shadows, the believer is complete. 
The provision is ample and final, and 
this is the point of Christ's remark 
Ver. 12. This is My commandment.. 
Called in chap. xiii. "B,new command- 
ment." Not new as to its substance. In 
this respect the Old Covenant and the 
New are one. New as to expression. 
Christ is now in position to give the 
law in its rounded fulness, and so to 
call the commandment or the full law 
in a single precept, distinctively His 
own — " My commandment.*' That ye 
love one another as I have loved you. 
What to do and how to do it. The 
how, or manner, is the new element. 
That jbould not be given till Christ 
Himwlf was on earth, nor even then 
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till His love had oome ont in deed, and 
in the final deed of self-sacrifice. 
Hence this statement of the law, or 
commandment, is reserved for this last 
hour, the manner is the new element 5 
but manner here includes also measure, 
both the how and the how muchf 
nature and degree, and both given in. 
the Lord's love of His own, as shown 
in what He does for them. Bat why 
this command to mntual love in such 
connection with the previous state- 
ment about J07P Because Christian 
life is Christian love, coming most to 
consciousness and to view in brotherly 
love, and the joj is but the fruit, re- 
sult, manifestation, of this life of love. 
Hence He is here telling how to have 
bliss ; and it is the only way heaven's 
bliss ever did or ever will get and keep 
place on this earth. Heaven's bliss is 
due to heaven's love, and " the joy of 
our Lord " on earth is the same thing 
coming from the same source. Here 
again our previous lesson must tell us 
how the love can have place in us — 
by union with Christ, the vital union. 
It is something other than our natural 
loves — other in both nature and origin. 
Ver. 13. Qreater love, etc. Compare 
Bom. V. 7, 8, where the death of Christ 
is viewed as for those not yet become 



friends, and as intended to make them 
such. In our lesson Jesus is speaking 
to disciples, those who have become 
friends. It is true that voluntary 
deafch for an enemy is more wonderful 
than for a friend ; yet the point in our 
verse is the degree of love, and there is 
no degree beyond self-sacrifice, whether 
for friend or for foe. We have seen 
how in this last interview Christ dwells 
on this love of His, and why He does so. 
The eleven must be made to know that 
Christ's love had need to take that 
form. In this verse they must be 
made to see that their love also must 
take the same form, when need 
requires. This love of one another 
is not love for our brethren simply 
as men or individuals. It is for 
them as members of the body of 
Christ ; it is for Christ as in them ; it 
is for them as the Church of the living 
God. " I love Thy Church, O God." 
We fail to f.ee Christians as they are, 
and as conceived of in the mind of 
Jesus, until we see them as one in 
and with their Head. This living, or- 
ganic relation of member to member 
is that of friends ; but the friendship 
is such as that between the Son and 
the Father. It is no mere earthly 
friendship. 



It is a common thing to quote the opinions of " leading Sunday-school men" 
as to the principles or plans of Sunday-school work. This is all well, within 
proper bounds, but intelligent workers should see to it that they are not led 
too much in other men's thoughts and ways. What is wise for one worker is 
not necessarily so for another. And many a " leading man " does his best 
work in spite of his most marked peculiarities of thought and action. Any 
statement should be accepted, and any method should be adopted, because it is , 
really correct, not because it is fathered by a ** leading Sunday-school man." 
" Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind." 

Shobt words aro not always the simplest. The effort to write in words of 
one syllable for children's leading reveals this fact. Where a writer uses "wee" 
for " little," or " prone " for " lying dovm," or "nude" for "naked," or "in 
quest of" instead of "looking for;" he has something to learn as to the true 
measure of simplicity in language. 

This remark of Dr. Joel Hawcs, in his famous Lectures to Yonng Men, is 
peculiarly applicable to Sunday-school teachers, concerning methods of work : 
" Set your standard high ; and though you may not reach it, you can hardly 
fail to rise higher than if you aimed at some inferior excellence." 

It is never fair to call on a visitor or teacher to lead the school in prayer 
without previous notice. Eeadiness for private prayer is one thing ; readiness 
to lead others in fitting pirayer is quite another thing. 
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THE WORK. 



AFTEB MANY DAYS. 

BY JAMES OOMPEB GBAT. 

I AM writing this from memory, aided by one or two words roughly 
jotted down on the back of an old post-card — ^the only ' stationery ' 
immediately at hand at the time. The old post-card, with the pencilled 
words faintly traced across the ink writing, is now before me as 'a 
refresher.' My dear friend, whose story now appears — greatly to his 
surprise, no doubt, if he happen ever to read it — in print, had been in 
his earlier days a Sunday-school teacher, and, like many such, had 
brought with him up from thq past many memory-pictures of those 
bygone days. 

This is one of them. 

I was residing some years ago at W . One day I received a 

message from one Mr. to the eflfect that he desired to see me. 

Thought I, * This must be a mistake ; I do not know this Mr. . 

However, I will call.' Some little time after I found my way to his 
house; it was but a poor cottage, such as were common once— though 
now, with what are termed * improved dwellings for the working 
classes,' fast becoming scarce — ^with a narrow doorway, and old-fashioned 
windows, glazed with panes of glass set diamond-wise. A rather faintly 
spoken * Come in,' in response to my rap, was answered by my lifting 
the latch and entering. There, sitting by the fireside, I saw a some- 
what storm-tossed looking man, of whom I had not the faintest recollec- 
tion. * Are you Mr. ,' said I. On learning that he was the 

person from whom I had received the message, I told him who I was, 
and added that I had got his message, but thought there must be some 
mistake, as I had not even the faintest recollection of having met him 
before. 

* No,* he replied, ' I dare say not. But I remember you. Will 
you kindly reach down from yonder shelf the book that lies in the 
corner ? ' 

Much wondering what all this might lead to, I took down the book 
and found it to be a dilapidated copy of Watts's hymns. 

* Yes, that is the book. Now will you turn to hymn No. — and just 
read me a verse or two ? ' 

I did as I was requested. Do I remember the number of that hymn ? 
August, 9 
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No; I have tried to recall it, bat am quite unable to do so. Having read 
a few lines, be said^-^ 

' Yes, tbat is tbe hymn. Some forty years ago yon were my teacber 
in ' Sunday-scbool, and I was one of yonr scbolars. I was not 

one of tbe best, and one day, bemg more noisy or indifferent than nsnalf 
yon gave me, as a punishment, that hymn to learn. Many of tbe les- 
sons taught me at tbat time have passed out of my memory, but I have 
never forgotten that hymn. It has sounded along through all my life 
ever since that time. Mine has been a rough sort of life, spent, a great 
part of it, on the sea, amid storms and tempests ; but out there on the 
ocean, when the winds and waves were wildest, that hymn would come 
to mind ; indeed, wherever I have been it has followed me, ever since 
the day I first learned it. I remember once, when I was one of a crew 
of fourteen hands, all told, a terrific storm broke on us. We were far 
from land, all hope forsook us, the captain said we should all go to the 
bottom, and we all expected to end our last vovage with the waves as 
our winding-sheet If ever any men in this world ever prayed, we four- 
teen poor sailors did. We could do nothing else. But when I tried to 
pray, again that hymn came to my mind, and all I could do was to 
repeat the words of it, expecting that every line of it would be the last 
words I should utter. At length, while we were at prayer, the wind 
went down, the vessel righted, and we were saved. It was quite 
natural that afterwards we should get to talking to one another about 
our past history, when I found that eleven out of the fourteen bad been 
Sunday-school scholars. But I never forgot that fearful stornl. It, and 
the voyage taken as a whole, quite sickened me of the sea. So when I 
got bact to England I settled down as a landsman ; and, by little and 
little, picked up, I hardly know how, some knowledge of shoemaking, at 
which trade I have managed to earn my living ever since. Just latelj 
I've been ill, and as it is not likely I shall ever get better, I thought I 
should like to see you once more, just to tell you about that hymn. I 
thought I should like you to know that it led at last to my seeking the 
Lord. I believe I have found Him, and shall be received into Hia 
kingdom by-and-by.' 

Such was Mr. 's story. I was much touched by it, by the simple* 

way in which it was told, and by the narrator's very evident sincerity 
and earnestness. It led us to speak of those old times, forty yearsi 
before, and of his old class-mates in the Sunday-school. And then he, 
told me, what I was much pleased to hear, that when he had become a, 
decided Christian, ho made up his mind to seek out his old fellow- 
scholars. He was able, by the help of having been made to learn that, 
hymn, to recall the faces and names of all of them. And he told me. 
that out of the eight, seven — including himself — had become members^ 
of Christian Churches, while the eighth he had been unable to trace. 

And thus it came to pass tbat the bread cast on the waters had been 
found * after many days.' The jottings on the old post- card have served 
the purpose intended in the making of them, that of helping me to re- 
tell my dear friend's story. It suffers much through not being told in 
jprecisely his own words. I believe the facts ^e as he related them, 
and that, ^fter all, is the main thin^i ^ 
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Arising ont of the story are two or three saggestions that seem to 
me worthy of some consideration as matters for encouragement and 
ihstructiTe hints. It is not to he supposed that every one of the scTeral 
thousand teachers, who in a few days will read this story, will hence- 
forth^punish refractory scholars hy setting them one of Watts's hymns to 
learn. Some will he of opinion that passages of Scripture and sacred 
psalmody may, hy heing made instruments of moral correction, hecome 
thenceforward unpleasantly associated in the mind of the scholar so 
marked down for punishment. And this is possible ; hut it is also possible 
— as my friend's story proves — that what was at first learned as a punish- 
ment, may be afterwards recollected as a source of comfort. Apart, 
however, altogether, from the question of punishment, some may see — 
and we hope they will — that the learning of hymns by our scholars has 
its after-uses. In few forms are divine truths more indelibly fixed in 
the memory than in the form of poetry. And very often a favourite 
tune, to which the hymn is usually sung, helps further to perpetuate the 
memory of the words. The melody and the words often flow in the 
mind together. The sense of the hymns, so learned in early youth, 
may be little apprehended at the time ; but in after years, when the sun 
of the understanding rises, the sacred verse is lit up with a meaning not 
perceived before. 

The story, as told by my friend, also suggests that there must be 
floating about in the world a vast multitude of results of Sunday-school 
labour. Strange that out of that crew of fourteen, eleven should be old 
scholars. The question arises. What proportion of almost every band of 
workers on land or on shipboard passed through our Sunday-schools ? 
Probably greater than we suppose. How many — supposing all to be the 
possessors of sufficient moral courage — would, in a mill full of toilers, 
hold ip their hands if all having once been scholars were requested to 
do so? 

Whether or not these eleven men became all of them at any time 
professors of faith in Jesus Christ, it was at least a point gained that 
in an hour of great peril they all prayed, and prayed earnestly. If they 
never prayed before, they prayed then. Better, surely, for those men to 
have gone ' to the bottom ' on their knees than in any other attitude. 
Maritime and commercial country as ours is, no small part of our fellow- 
countrymen do * business in great waters,' and, leaving their native 
shores, never reach their * desired haven,* and are never heard of more. 
May we not hope that, if among them were some of our old scholars, 
memories of their early days came back to them in their final hour of 
peril, and that they passed into eternity with a prayer on their lips such 
as those memories prompted ? 

Until he heard this story from the sick man's lips, my good fnend 
knew nothing of the future of those eight lads he had taught some forty 
years before. Then, 'after many days,' he hears, all at once, that seven 
of the number had become Christian men. His labour had not been in 
vain in the Lord. Too wise and too good a man not to know that other 
laboprers might have entered into his labours and participated in the 
work of bringing, in various ways, those souls to the Saviour, he is also 
too wise not to be quite sure that his sowing of the good seed may, by 
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the blessiDg of God, have been among the first things that led to their 
acknowledgment, in after life, of Jesus as their Bedeemer among the 
things that prepared the way for other workers and other kinds of work. 
Many a teacher retired from his work may, on looking back on hia early 
days of Christian work, conclude that nothing, or very little, was accom- 
plished. It may be so. But we are not certain. The day will come 
when the effect of every word spoken for Christ will be fully seen. It is 
a part of the discipline of the life of faith that here we should know in 
part only. He who in His wisdom conceals many things from us, may, 
to save us from the disastrous consequences of spiritual pride, hide from 
our view the springing of the seed that we have sown. Sometimes, 
later on in life, when one has been disciplined to a true humbleness of 
soul by many trials, or when one, in some season of depression, especi- 
ally needs comfort, God in His mercy gives us a glimpse of the fact that 
Ho was blessing us in a way we little thought. The truth is often veri- 
fied that < light is sown for the righteous, and joy for the upright in 
heart.* 

But there was 07ie who could not be traced. Alas ! how many ones 
there are that we have tried to lead to the Saviour, tried in vain as we 
have thought, and whom we cannot trace. Yet there is One to whose 
all- seeing eye the footprints — obliterated from our view by thousands of 
other steps across his devious path — lie distinct and clear ; and it may 
be — Heaven grant it ! — that when we reach the Master's side, many of 
these untraced ones will be found there, guided home at last by the same 
loving hands that are now leading us. We may yet find them * after 
many days,' 



GOLDEN TEXTS FOR TEACHERS. 

NO. Vin. ANOTHEB COMFORTER. 

It is frequently said in these days that ministers do not preach enough 
about the Holy Spirit, and that Christian workers do not sufficiently 
feel their dependence on his gracious aid. I am not quite sure what 
measure of truth lies in such statements, because I observe that the 
things most deeply realised are not always the things about which 
Christians can most freely talk. Some of our convictions are too 
profound and humbling for us to get them uttered in speech ; and it 
may be thus with the feelings we have concerning God the Holy Ghost. 
Certainly we have not learned much out of our Sunday-school teaching 
if we have not found out our need of divine help. Many a time our 
eye has been turned upward, and, heaving a great heart-sigh, we have 
prayed, * Lord, help me ; * or we have turned back to the story of 
Moses, and we have used his words for ourselves, * If thy presence go 
not with me, carry us not up hence.* For our Sunday-school work is 
spiritual work, precisely that conviction of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment, which is declared to be the work of the Holy Ghost. 

Has my reader just now a very conscious need of divine help ? I 
would suggest a sentence to him which, prayed over and meditated upon , 
may prove to him a golden text indeed. 
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There is a doctrine of the Spirit : of that I do not now treat. There 
is what is better far than any doctrine, though it is in fdllest harmony 
with the doctrine — an experimental realising of God's presence and aid ; 
a conscious indwelling of the Spirit, and a witnessing with our spirits, 
which above all, as teachers, we should seek to win and to cherish. For 
all Christians there is the general promise of the Spirit's presence, and 
"a special promise that the Spirit should be Christ coming again to abide 
with them continually, but what promise can we find for Chistian 
worket'8. Such as we, and we have needs related to our Christian work 
in the Sunday-school, and want to find something that seems definitely 
fitted to our case. Is not this the very promise we are seeking ? 

* He shall give you another Comforter^ that he may abide with you for 
ever,' — John xiv. 16. 

The words were spoken to workers, and in immediate relation to their 
work. The apostles were the first Christian workers : the first men to 
receive the call of Christ, to give themselves to the service of Christ, 
and undertake a mission for Him in the blessing of men. They were 
witnesses for Christ ; so are we as teachers. They were the teachers 
of that age ; so are we, only having classes of younger folk than they. 
Now Jesus knew what they would need ; He could look forward to the 
future and watch them at their work. He knew how much harder it 
would prove than they could imagine when they began it, and therefore 
told them what would be the most needed, and most efiectual, blessing 
to them. He promised them a Comforter. Taking our association of 
the word, that hardly seems to be the most needfal Jhing for us. If we 
were in sorrow it would be. If we were weary or disappointed it 
would be. But we are just now only feeling the greatness of our work; 
as spiritual work it lies so far beyond us, we want a helper' — a conscious- 
ness of wisdom and streng*;h. And observing the word which is trans- 
lated 'Comforter,* we find this is precisely the idea conveyed in it. 
Some have desired to change it for the word * Teacher,' others for the 
word * Advocate,' but if we will properly fill the term * Comforter' with 
meaning, we had better keep it, as including the meeting of all our 
needs in Christian work, whatever they may be. 

How then is the Holy Spirit, dwelling in us, the great Comforter of 
Christian workers ? I suggest three ways. 1. Endeavouring to appre- 
hend our work aright, the Spirit comforts by unfolding its responsibilities, 
opening its spiritual features, and giving us the conscious honour of being 
* co-workers together with God.' Sometimes in the middle of our work 
it is well to stop and see if we have right views and feelings respecting 
it. Then, in the light of the Spirit, we may gain a comforting sense of 
the dignity of the work to which our hands and hearts are set. 2. In 
the actual doing of our work, the Spirit comforts by filling with life and 
energy all our toil, inspiring us to every good word and work, and by 
keeping close to us the supplies of grace and strength we need. He is 
the light of the sacred Word ; He is the illuminator of our minds in 
reading the Word. He is the revealer of the things of Jesus, and 
those are precisely the things which we want to see clearly, that we may 
present them forcibly to our classes. And 8. After work, when our 
spirits are faint and weary, and we are set looking over what we have 
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done, very tenderly the Spirit oomforis by recalling the promises which 
belong to faithful seed-sowers, and harvest-men ; and by lifling np our 
eyes to look on, with a great hope, to the time when 'sowers and 
reapers shall rejoice together ' in a glorious harvest-home. 

We may well think much of the Comforter that is with us, though 
nnseen ; that abideth with us continually, patient to bear with us, 
tender with our weakness, only grieved at wilfulness, ever mighty to 
help. And especially helpful should it be that He is called another 
Comforter — one like Jesus ; all and even more than all to Christian 
workers now than Jesus was when with His daily presence and kindly 
counsels He comforted the first Christian teachers. 



THE BOOK. 



THE TIMES OF THE EARLY KINGS. 

NO. Vni. THE NATIONS IN THE SOUTH. 

In the endeavour to understand the circumstances in which the early 
kings of Israel were placed, we have in the previous two chapters 
directed attention to the principal nations occupying the sea-board of 
Canaan, the Phoenicians on the north and the Philistines toward the south. 
In the later years of the monarchy much trouble arose from the king- 
dom of Syria, whose capital was Damascus, and which was situated 
inland, to the north-east of Palestine. But in the times of the early 
kings national dangers came from the countries situated immediately 
south of Judah and round the shores of the Dead Sea. Looking at any 
map of Palestine, it may be seen that a number of nations were settled 
in a circuit round the eastern and southern parts of the Dead Sea. 
They lay in the following order : Ammon and Moab flanked the eastern 
shores ; the country of Edom lay on the south-east ; the desert district, 
called the Arabah, lay immediately south ; a belt of unexplored territory 
reached westward from the Arabah ; and then the country of the 
Amalekites stretched away to the Philistine district. 

We may briefly glance at each of these countries and people in their 
order. The Ammonites are usually spoken of in connection with their 
neighbours the Moabites. Their origin is recorded in Gen. xix. 88. 
They expelled the Zamzummims from the region between the Amon and 
the Jabbok, and established themselves in the strong mountainous 
country about the sources of these streams. They joined the E^oabites 
in cursing Israel in the time of Balaam ; they helped to hold Israel in 
subjection during the time of the judges (Judges iii. 12-14). They 
were a nomad race, and appear to have worshipped Chemosh, though 
Molech or Milcom is indicated as their special deity (1 Kings xi. 6). 

Moab occupied the districts nearer the Dead Sea ; their territory was 
bounded on the north by the river Arnon, and probably on the south by 
the^ brook of the willows,* now Wady-el-Ahsi. It was compact and 
easily defended, only entered by two or three steep passes through the 
oliffii which overhang the sea. It was well watered, with fruitful plaioa 
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And good downs for pasture. Daring the age of the judges the Moabites 
snceeeded in subjecting the south of Palestine. Baal-peor and Chemosh 
are mentioned as their deities. Through Bath it appears that David had 
friendly relations with this nation, even confiding his parents to the 
eare of the Moabite king when himself in danger (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). 

The country of Edom was the possession given to Esau. It is also called 
Seir, a mountain range running from near the end of the Dead Sea in 
a southerly direction to the head of the Elanitic gulf. ' It is a rugged 
and well-wooded chain, intersected by fruitful valleys, and watered by 
various streams. Vegetation is abundant, and much of the land well 
cultivated and fertile.' The ridge is composed of sandstone, with 
patches of granite, and from the sandstone it gets the red colour which 
is indicated by its name. (Wilton, in his work, * The Negeb,' 
distinguishes between Seir and Mount Seir. See p. 78, note.) Edom 
refused to allow the Israelites to go through his territory, and conse- 
quently at some fatigue they were obliged to skirt round it. In the 
times of Saul and David the Edomites became troublesome ; for we find 
Saul repressed them (1 Sam. xiv. 47), and David subdued them. The 
importance of the conquest is seen in Solomon's reign, for it alone 
secured iree access to Elath and Ezion-geber, and so to the Bed Sea. 
The ancient capital of the country was Petra, whose extraordinary 
remains were first explored in modem times by Burckhardt (a.d. 1812). 
The traffic and caravan trade through the country must have been very 
extensive. 

The term Arabah is sometimes applied to the entire depressed plain 
through which the Joi'dan fiows, but is specially attached to the 
portion lying south of the Dead Sea. A wall of cliffs cuts across the 
plain some ten miles below the sea ; the northern portion of the plain 
to these cliffs is called the Ghor ; the southern portion, reckoned from 
the cliffs, is called the Arabah (or the sterile region). It is a fearful 
desert, with scarcely and vegetation, and the heat in it is often unbear- 
able. It is shut in on both sides by chains of rugged mountains, those 
on the west some 1,200 feet to 1,500 feet in height, those on the east 
rising to Mount Hor, which is 5,000 feet. 

Passing the unexplored country lying westward of the Arabah, we 
come to the territory of the Amalekites. They seem to have been very 
early possessors of the district, considered themselves holders of it, and 
resisted the approach of the Israelites at the battle of Bephidim. They 
were a nomad people, a nation of tribes ; their towns were but collec- 
tions of tents. They were very rich in flocks and herds, and seem to 
have acquired a vast power by their bold, predatory habits. It was 
found necessary to almost exterminate them in the time of Saul. 

These peoples seem to have had a common jealousy of the prosperity 
of Israel. The special claim to Jehovah which Israel made, the way in 
which God's people were kept from contact with other peoples, excited 
jealousy and hatred ; and these surrounding nations never lost an 
opportunity of infiicting an injury. And some of them being mere 
collections of tribes, depending for the subsistence of their flocKS and 
herds upon their habit of wandering through the country, would be 
grieved to find so fertile a portion of neighbouring country closed to 
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them, and take opportunity to make incursions and sweep away the 
ripening and gathered harvests. Saul does not appear to have effectively 
secured the south of his country from their attacks ; hut the presence of 
David and his hand afforded ample protection to the farmers and sheep- 
masters. When he had secured the throne, David effectually checked 
them, partly hy conquest and partly hy making them tributary ; hut the 
removal of the Amalekites took away part of the protection of Canaan 
from the attack of Egypt. Many interesting matters will be observed in 
following out the relations of Saul, David, and' Solomon with these 
nations which skirted the south of their kingdom. 



WAYS OF WOKKINa. 
From the Young People's Association of Olivet Chapel, New York, 
cards have been sent out, showing 

HOW TO PROFIT BY THE MEETING. 

1. Think over the topic beforehand. Ask yourself these questions 
about it: * What is it ? What does God's Word say about it ? Am 
I in possession of it ? What is my duty in the matter ? ' If you can 
find answers to these questions from the Bible, you will be richer than 
you were before. 

2. If you have a 'Bible text-book,' look up the references, and 
think and pray over them ; you will find each one of these topics there, 
under its proper alphabetical heading. Do this at least one week 
before the meeting. 

3. Come to the meeting ready to take part as soon as the meeting 
is thrown open, if you feel you ought to do so. 

.4 If you lead in prayer, do not pray for everything in general, but 
confine your prayer to the subject of the meeting. If the subject is 
'Trust,' let our prayers be for more * trust,' and then we shall enjoy 
them more. 

HOW TO SPOIL THE MEETING. 

1. Never think of the topic until it is announced by the leader. 

2. Come in a little late, and make as much noise as possible when 
you enter. 

3. Always wait for some one else to speak or pray first. If you 
have any cause for gratitude, don't mention it. If you love the Saviour, 
keep your light under a bushel. 

4. When you go out, forget at once any good thing you may have 
heard. Satan will be able to help you in this. 

5. Keep your eyes wide open during prayer. If you see any one else 
doing the same, make them laugh, if possible ; this will please the devil, 
and effectually drive away all good thoughts. 

6. Criticise all who speak or pray. This will kill any meeting, so 
far as you are concerned. 

7. When any one is speaking, look around and divert the attention 
of all you can. You will thus aid the wicked one in catching away the 
good seed. 
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To illus. Less. No. 65. — 
Matt. xvi. ia-21. [173] A QuaUfi- 
cation for a Physician. Verses 
13, 14. — A surgeon of the army 
said, ' I never felt the need of 
being a Christian so mach as at 
the battle of Ghickamanga. A 
nnmber of men were brought into 
a tent where we were amputating 
limbSi and probing wounds. Ex- 
amining the hurts of one poor 
fellow, I was obliged to tell him he 
could liye but a few minutes. He 
turned and looked to me: ^* Surgeon, 
are you a Christian ? " I had to 
confess I was not. ''Is there no 
Christian here?" No one responded. 
''I want some Christian to pray 
with me before I die." ** Are you 
a Christian ? " I inquired. " Oh, 
yes, sir I I am a Christian ; but I 
should so love to have some one 
pray with me before I go away to 
be with Jesus! Oh surgeon I won't 
yoiL ^xsLj ? '* The pleading of the 
dying man was more than I could 
resist. I knelt down beside him, 
and offered up a heartfelt prayer to 
God. I don't know much about 
such things, but that prayer has 
had a most marked influence on 
my life ever since. The soldier 
died in a few minutes after its 
close.' 

To illus. Less. No. 66. — 

Prov. i. 20-23. [174] Inconsis- 
tency of Infidels. Verse 22. — It is 
frequently seen that infidels are 
inconsistent with themselves. Lord 
Chesterfield, being at supper with 
Voltaire and Madame C—- — , the 
conversation turned on the affairs 
of England. ' I think, my lord,' 
said the lady, ' that the parliament 
1 England consists of five or six 
hundred of the best informed and 
most sensible men in the kingdom.' 



' True, madam, they are generally 
supposed to be so.' ' Wl^t, then, 
can be the reason they should 
tolerate so great an absurdity as 
the Christian religion ? ' * I sup- 
pose, madam, it is because they 
have not been able to substitute 
anything better in its stead ; when 
they can, I doubt not but in their 
wisdom they will readily accept 
it.' 

To illus. Less. No. .67. — 
Matt. xiv. 22-36. [175] The 
Ship a Symbol of the Church. Verses 
24-27. — * As a ship upon the sea is 
tossed upon the waves from one 
place to another, even so is the 
Church often tossed in the sea of 
this world, yet never drowned, 
because Christ is in it, and holdeth 
the helm with His hand.' Walk- 
ing on the Sea, — The Egyptians, in 
their hieroglyphics, were wont to 
represent an impossibility by paint- 
ing the figure of a man with his 
feet walking upon the sea; and, 
humanly speaking, it is an impos- 
sibility ; but * the things which are 
impossible with men are possible 
with God." [176] This Plank 
Bears, Verses 28-30. — ^A Cornish 
minister was preaching one day 
to a congregation in which were 
several sailors who had just escaped 
shipwreck. He spoke of the 
sinner's danger, and introduced the 
figure of the drowning sailor, 
grasping eagerly at any fragments 
of the wreck ; then presented 
Christ as the sure plank, exclaim- 
ing, * This plank bears I ' Four- 
teen years after, that minister was 
called to the bedside of a dying 
stranger who was converted by, 
and now with his latest breath 
testified to, the glorious truth, 
' This plank bears ! ' 
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To illus. Less. No. 68. — 
Prov. iii. 1-26. [177] Verse 14. 
— The manner in which the 
Waldenses and heretics dissemi- 
nated their principles among the 
Catholic gentry was by carrying 
with them a box of trinkets, or 
articles of dress. Haying entered 
the honses of the gentry and dis- 
posed of some of their goods, they 
cautiously intimated that they had 
commodities far more valaable than 
these — inestimable jewels, which 
they would show if they could be 
protected from the clergy. They 
would then give their purchasers a 
Bible or Testament ; and thereby 
many were deluded into heresy. — 
E. Saccho. [178] Verse 23.— A 
young convert was subject to great 
depression of spirits. Dr. Smith, 
the late President Smith of Vermont 
university, asked him how he was 
getting along. He replied that he 
found the Christian path a thorny 
one. *The thorns,^ said Dr. 
Smith, * lie outside the path.' 

To illus. Less. No. 69. — 
Matt. XV. 21-81. [179] A Mother's 
Prayer, Verses 21-23. — * Samuel 
Budgett was about nine years of 
age when one day, passing his 
mother's door, he heard her engaged 
in earnest prayer for her family, 
and for himself by name. He 
thought, "My mother is more 
earnest that I should be saved than 
I am for my own salvation.'* In 
that hour he became decided to 
serve God; and the impression thus 
made was never effaced.' — Dr. 
Arthur, [«8o] Call in the Dogs, 
Verses 26-28.— The Hottentots of 
South Africa were formerly very 
ill-treated by some of the Butch 
farmers, who pretended they had 
no souls. Mr. Moffat once pro- 
posed to hold a religious service in 
such a family. When all was 



ready, instead of beginning, Mr. 
Moffat leaned forward and peered 
into the distant and dark parts of 
the room. On inquiring what he 
was looking for, he replied, * I was 
only looking for the Hottentots.' 
* Hottentots is it you want ? ' said 
the farmer, harshly^ < Hottentots t 
call in the dogs/* Mr. Moffat, 
making no remark, read solemnly 
Matt. XV. 27. * Truth, Lord, etc.' 
After some little silence, he read it 
once more. The farmer bebg still 
unmoved, Mr. Moffat again read it, 
looking him full in the face. At 
once the farmer roared out, * Stop I 
I can stand it no longer ; ' and 
then added, ' Call in the Hotten- 
tots ! call in the Hottentots I ' 

To illus. Less. No. 70. — 
Prov. vi. 6-22. [181) Ants 
Storing Grain, Verse 8. — * It is dis- 
puted by some whether ants do 
carry off grain and store it ; but 
the following incident will show 
that they do so, and to a consider- 
able extent. At the side of my 
house at Zante there was a thresh- 
ing-floor, or rather the paved space 
was converted temporarily into one, 
a pole having been fixed in the 
centre, to which horses were 
attached and driven . round and 
round to trample out the com. A 
pile of wheat was left here un- 
threshed for a few days. In the 
meantime the ants committed 
depredations upon it, and on one 
of their nests being opened, two 
good-sized tin cans full of grain were 
found deposited in it.* — J. J. Lake 
(from Athe^imum), 

To illus. Less. No. 71.— 
Matt. XV. 82-89 ; xvi.6-12. [i8t] 
Compassion of Christ, Verses 
82-84. — It is said of the senate 
of Athens, that once they were 
constrained to sit in the open fields. 
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when a poor bird — a sparrow, 
or the like — chased by the birds of 
prey, came flying to the bosom of 
one of the senators for rescue from 
their talons. The senator being of 
a churlish disposition, he takes the 
p3or bird and throws it from him 
upon the ground, and so killed the 
bird; whereupon the senate made 
an order that he should die himself: 
they would not have a man so 
churlish to be one of the senators. 
Christ will never cast away any 
who seek shelter in His bosom. 
[183] Take Care of the Fragments, 
Verses 35-39. — A young coloured 
soldier threw away a piece of hard- 
tack; when another soldier said, 
* John, you ought not to do that. 
Have you forgot Fair Oaks so 
goon 7 ' Bemembering the awful 



three days, daring which they, 
nearly starved, the young soldier 
gathered up the fragments, and 
placed them in his haversack. 

To illus. Less. No. 72. — 

Prov. xxiii. 17-21 ; 29-35. [184] 
Giving the Heart to God, Verse 17. 
— A Sunday School teacher asked 
her class when is a child old enough 
to give its heart to God. One said 
at thirteen, another at ten, a third 
at six. But the fourth said, * Just 
as soon as we know who God is.' 
— [185] Law of Pittacus, Verse 
20. — By a law of Pittacus, one 
of the seven wise men of Greece, 
every fault committed by a person 
when intoxicated, was deemed 
worthy of a double punishment. 



As a rule, those who know most are least satisfied with their attain- 
ments. Only those who know little or nothing think they are really well 
informed. As they begin to learn they begin to see how much they 
have to learn. Said one of the best-informed Sunday-school superin- 
tendents in this country : ' Five years ago I thought I knew a great 
deal more than I think I know now. Then I thought I knew a good 
deal. Now I think I know very little.' The teachers who most need 
the help of a teachers'-meeting are least likely to feel their need, or to 
avail themselves of the proffered help. This is no new doctrine. St. 
Paul said, ' And if any man thinketh that he knoweth anything, he 
knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.' 

The Congregationalist tells of a little girl ' who was disappointed 
because her name could nof be found in the Bible,' but who has deter- 
mined to < be such a good girl that if another Bible be written, her 
name shall go into that.' The comfort of having one's name in the 
Bible would depend a good deal on how it was mentioned there. Cain 
and Absalom and Judas did not gain much by the prominence given to 
their names in that book. But ' another book was opened, which is 
the book of life.' Not all whose names are in the Bible enter 
into the city of God, * but they which are written in the Lamb's book 
ofKfe.' 

It was more than half a century ago that Froebel cried out complain- 
^gly> ' God- trust, rook- firm God-trust, has died out of the world.' 
Now it is a common thing for croakers to look back to the very time 
when he said that, and declare that then was the age of faith, when 
children were trustful and well taught. It is always easy to see how 
much more weak and wicked the world ia than it used to be. 
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180 THE TEAOHEBS' TBEASUBT OF 

INFLUENCE. 

Bi)TH teacher and superintendent would do well to lear in mind the 
difference between teaching and influencing. Teaching is one of the 
means by which we influence the young. But in order to the full 
exercise of our office as teachers there is a great deal more that we 
must do besides teaching. You shall see two teachers, in the same 
school, with like classes, with the same lesson, and in teaching it using 
perhaps the same thoughts and almost the same words ; and perhaps, 
too, if you question these classes on the lesson, you shall And them 
answering almost equally well. Yet the work of the one teacher ends 
with this mere instruction, while the other, besides the imparting of 
knowledge, has somehow gained an ascendency over the minds of his 
scholars. He has in some way put forth a personal influence upon 
them. What it is, or how it is done, it may not be easy to define. 
Yet we all recognise the fact. We see a diflerent result in the two 
cases. 

This power of moulding the thoughts, the feelings, the opinions, the 
character of others; this power of personal influence, whatever you 
may call it, is a gift greatly to be desired, and in no kind of work more 
than in that of the Sunday-school. We are in this work so limited in 
our means, that whatever supplement they may receive from this gift 
of personal magnetism is especially important. 

It is not in the power of rules to prescribe how this gift shall be 
acquired. But the first thing unquestionably for the teacher to do in 
the matter is to open his eyes to the unspeakable importance of the 
gifb. Let him most earnestly long for it. This is the first step to- 
wards getting it. Next, let him distinctly aim at it. Let him say 
to himself, I will leave no fair means untried until I find myself gaining 
something of this ascendency over the minds of my scholars. Where 
there's a will there's a way, in this as in other things. But do not 
make the mistake of supposing that this ascendency is to be got by 
demanding it as a right : by using authority and threats. Still less is 
it gained by coaxing, or wheedling, or bribery. You may get things 
done by these means, but you do not by them get a foothold in the 
citadel of your scholars' hearts. 

You cannot expect to have much influence over your scholars unless 
they see that you are really interested in them, and they will not see 
this unless you are interested. Pretence is wasted with children. They 
instinctively see through it. They may not tell you so. But depend 
upon it, when you sham an interest in them which you do not feel, they 
are quick to see through the sham — quicker than grown people. But 
do not on the other hand make the mistake, which many good people 
do make in dealing with the young, of withholding an expression of 
your feelings, lest you be misconstrued. People of refined and gentle 
natures especially are apt to shrink from what appears to be an un- 
seemly exposure of their feelings. But this very refinement of nature, 
like the delicate perfume of the violet or the lily, makes an expression 
of kindness all the more acceptable to the recipient. If you would get 
and hold the hearts of your scholars, cultivate real love for them, and 
then do not fear to give it expression in loving words and ways. 
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THE CLASS. 



No. 65: [John vL 85.] Aug. 13; 

Five Thousand Fed. 
(Read Matt. xiv. 13-21.) 

Intro.'] The connection of incidents 
recorded in the gospels must not 
always be relied on, because the cyan- 
gelists sometimes group things to. 
gether which seem to be related. In 
this case, however, the connection is 
very marked and very important; The 
sad death of John the Baptist greatly 
afiEected onr Lord, and led to his going 
away so far from the villages. Some 
few things may be recalled about 
John, his life-work, relation to Christ, 
circumstances of death, etc. 

13. Jesus heard : show the effect 
produced on us by news of sudden 
death of a friend. See that Jesus 
felt just a& we do. In such a case 
a man would feel he must go away 
from business, he could not get on, 
and wanted to be quiet. What a busy 
life Jesus lived ! Now He felt He must 
be alone. He got into a boat, hoping 
thereby to escape the people who 
would keep following Him and crowd- 
ing round Him whenever He walked 
along the shore. Ship: used of any 
boat in which a sail could be put up. 
Desert place : the eastern side of the . 
Lake of Galilee was very little popu- 
lated : there our Lord more than 
once soughtretirement. A second town 
called Bethsaida was on this north- 
east side. The desert place was in its 
neighbourhood. On foot : the people 
watched the boat put off, observed 
the direction in wluch it was going, 
then ran round the shore, keeping the 
boat in sight. How earnest they were 
in seeking the Lord.j yet it was mostly 
for bodily blessings. Are we earnest 
in seeking Him for spiritual blessings, 
willing to give up much, and make 
active effort ? 34. Went forth: out 
of the ship. Expecting loneliness and 
quiet. He found a fast gathering 
multitude. Was He vexed witli them ? 
Did He complain of them ? Comp. the 
minister who was kept a little time 
waiting for a funeral, and met the 
weeping company with the rough 
speech, *You have wasted two hours 
of my time.' Jesus had compassion. 
He thought of them as * sheep having 



no shepherd.'Scattered one8,seemingly 
willing to become His jlock. Gathering 
together to listen to Him. So He put 
His own feelings and desires aside, 
healed the sick they had carried all 
that long way, and preached to them 
the gospel of the kingdom. (Comp. 
Mark vi. 34.) 15. Evening : indicat- 
ing that the people had been with Him 
nearly all day; and now there was 
barely time for them to gfet to their 
homes before dark. From Mark it 
would seem that this occurred on the 
same day, when they had exhausted 
the provisions they had brought with 
them. Time is now past: either 
time for usual feeding j or simply time 
is getting prolonged. Into the vil- 
lages : which they would go near, or 
even go through, on their return 
journeys. 16. Give ye them : a 
strange command to disciples who had 
nothing. One of Christ's ways of 
awakening faith. 17. But five loaves: 
these all left of the store the disciples 
had brought ; or these the only remains 
of food in the company. 19. On the 
grass: Mark's account is more graphic. 
A place was chosen where there was 
rmich grass, and that fresh and green. 
And the people were set out in plots^ 
giving the appearance of garden-beds. 
Looking up : Christ's attitude of 
prayer. Comp. with it that of the 
publican who, praying, said * God be 
merciful to me a sinn^er.* 20. Baskets: 
those in which the people had carried 
their victuals. 

1. JSSUS IN SOBBOW, SEEKING LONE- 

LiNsss AND quiET. Some of the little 
incidents of His life miji^e us feel His 
brotherhood with us very deeply. 
Comp. His wearily sleeping through 
the storm on the lake ; and His weep- 
ing at the grave pf Lazarus. Detail 
circumstances here. Learn the duty 
of following out the impressions which 
God graciously makes upon our hearts 
by providences. 

2. Jesus TORaETTiNO Himselt to be 
A blessing to OTHERS. A losson of 
unselfishness. One we need to learn 
BO as to meet many of the scenes of 
our life. Very hard thus to put self 
aside. The tlungs we leam of Jesus. 
Add the visual lessons of the miracle. 
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No. 66. [Ber. iii. 20.] Aug. 13. 

The Call of Wisdom. 

(Read Prov. i. 20-33.) 
IntroA The fnll title of this book 
is * The rroyerbs of Solomon, the son 
of David, King of Israel.' * The root 
meaning of Hebrew word for " pro- 
Verb " is that of comparison, the pat- 
ting this and that together, noting 
likeness in things nnlike.* — Speaker's 
Com. Comp. common idea of a pro. 
verb, 'a sentence brieflj and for- 
oibly expressing some practical truth.* 
Give some, and show that Solomon's 
are rather striking comparisoTis and 
similitudes. We must not expect in 
this book high religious teaching, but 

Practical directions for conducting of 
fe. We can, however,remember that 
we need, for all goodness of life, the 
guiding and strengthening of God's 
good Spirit. Teacher should be very 
careful to add the Christian element. 

The object of the Book of Proverbs 
is clearly defined in chap. i. 2-4. 
Show from this how evidently it is a 
book for youths and young men just 
at the time when they are enticed by 
temptation, and have to walk alone, 
choosing their own way. They sel- 
dom think how many and how subtle 
are their foes. 

20. Wisdom : practical skill in 
ordering life. Solomon represents it 
as if it were a person, ever with ua, 
guiding, directing, counselling, warn- 
ing| on ev&cy occasion of need. Comp. 
Banyan's representation of 'Great- 
heart' going with the pilgrims all 
through their journey. And our Lord's 
promise, * Lo, I am with you always.* 
lUas. by supposing twb yoaths going 
to business in a great city } one fool. 
!sh, simple, i.0. does not feel the 
reiqxmsibility of life, has no idea of 
the ' city snares and town traps'^ that 
lie toady to oatoh his unwary feet. 
The other thoughtful, wise, has learned 
something of the dangers of life, and 
the need of watchf alness and care, so 
lifts up his heart to God, and skil- 
fully orders his conduct. Sketch what 
would be the almost certain history of 
those two lads. 

Two persons, as it were, stand call- 
ing and enticing every yoang man, and 
every young woman, just at the enter- 
ing of life. One we may call Wisdom, 
the other Folly. But we may also 
call them VirPue and Vice: or even 



more properly, The Lord Jesus Christ 
and Satan ; God and Mammon. * In 
the Hebrew the noun is plural, as if 
this Wisdom were the queen of all 
wisdoms, uniting in herself all their 
excellencies.' 

In the streets: where the temp- 
ters and temptations are found. 21. 
Concourse : street comers, promen- 
ades, where knots of young people 
gather, friendships are formed, and 
bad examples seen. Openings of 
gates : the usual places of public 
assembly, where the king and elders 
sat for judgment. 22. Simplicity: 
in the sense of sincerity, not being 
two-faced, double-minded, this is a 
good thing ; here, however, the word 
is used for heedlessness, want of 
thought, indifference to evil, tempta- 
tion, and danger. We convey the 
idea in our use of the word silly. 
Scorners : jeering and mocking at 
everything that is good. The silly 
young people think scorners very 
clever. The poorest of all wit is that 
of turning holy things to ridicule. 
Pools: sdmost always in Scripture 
with idea of wicled. 23. Turn you : 
the true idea of conversion j turn 
round from foolishness to wisdom, 
from wrong to right. Show we can- 
not turn ourselves, but if we desire 
to, God will surely help us. See the 
promise in this verse. 24. We are t o 
suppose Wisdom has been vainly call- 
ing a long time, and the young folk 
are too busy with their pleasures, and 
the older folk with their gains, to 
heed her invitations ; at last she turns 
away, grieving, to wail out her re- 
proaches. Stretched, etc. : as a 
speaker inviting attention ; as a friend 
offering guidance. 25. Would none : 
i.e. desired none. 26. Laugh, etc.: 
we must be careful in applying this 
to the Lord and to the Spirit. 

1. Young folks. Just entering life : 
without any experience. Like ship 
just launched, yet untried. Like tra- 
veller in unknown country. Different 
spirited. Some prepared, some un- 
prepared. 

2. Young polks' poe. Plenty of 
outside ones. Show what. One tn- 
side, foolishness j hatred of knowledge 
giddy running after butterfly plea- 
sure. 

3. Young folks' fkiend. Oarnr on 
idea from Wisdom to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the true Guide of life. 
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Ko. 67. tVer. M, 27.] Aug. 30. 

Christ Walking on the Sea. 

(Eead Matt. xiv. 22-36.) 
Intro.'] This incident is continnons 
of that to which oar attention was 
given last Sunday. Recall that scene. 
At the close of the miracnious feast 
Jesus dismissed the people, refreshed 
and comforted. When His work of 
blessing was done He might secure 
the qniet and lonely time for medita- 
tion and prayer which He so earnestly 
desired. Daty first, devotion after- 
wai'ds ; but sometimes devotion is the 
higher duty, and must come firsts 
everything giving way for it. One of 
the important things in life is to know 
when we ought to rest. Many a man's 
life would be spared if we wo aid, in 
time, go into the desert and re t. 

22. Constrained, etc. : The reason 
for this was twofold. 1. The people 
were likely to be excited by the disci- 
ples, and would not go till they had 
seen them obey their Master. 2. Jesus 
wanted quietness even from the pre- 
sence of those disciples : He sought 
perfect loneliness with God. The 
word constrained indicates that He 
had some diflBculty in persuading the 
disciples to leave Him. 23. Into a 
mountain : seeking some sheltered 
spot in the higher ground. See how 
natural the idea of building altars on 
^t7i^; having upper chambers for 
prayer. *We seem to get a little above 
earth ; away from earth scenes, and 
nearer to heaven. Still we must take 
care not to make too much of the 
mere place.' (John iv. 21.) Apart : so 
giving the example of His own teach- 
ing (Matt. vi. 6) . To pray : notice 
the circumstances under which it is 
recorded that Jesus spent hours to- 
gether in prayer ; always after or 
be fore some specially exhaustive labour. 
Show that however prayerful our daily 
life may be, there ought to be special 
seasons of devotion. God, by His pro- 
vidences, will mark out such times for 
us. The evening : -i.e. thelater evening J 
the two evenings are nearly distin- 
guished as our afternoon and evening. 
24. In the midst : out in the middle 
of the lake, so feeling the full force of 
wind and Sea. Though inland sea, it 
lies so low and is so surrounded by 
hills that it fs very liable to sudden 
storm. Remember that the boats of 
that age were not very skilfully con- 



sfcmoted or mauaged. Contrary > 
right against them^ bo that, trying to 
tack, again and again the waves broke 
over the sides. Beseribe what teacher 
may have seen watehing boats at the 
seaside. 25. Fourth watch : Tha 
older Jews divided the night into three 
watoheSi the Romans into four, and 
the later Jews adopted the Roman 
practice. This woald be about three 
o'clock in the morning. So oar Lord 
had been alone for hoars in the silanft 
night j holding ooxamnnion with His 
Father. If He needed pnyer, how 
much more do ws / Walking on Che 
sea : this is strange. Jeeas only 
wrought miracles for blessing others t 
this seems one for His own eonveni- 
ence ; but it was really wroaght for the 
spiritml good of the disciples, as help* 
ing them to realise who their Master 
was. 26. Spirits: we would say 
ghost ; fishermen-are somewhat super* 
stitious, bat this sight might well 
surprise any one. 27. Spake i His 
voice was reassuring. Ghosts don't 
speak. And His voice was one tiial 
had divinely calming power. What 
kindly words His voice uttered I 28. 
Peter t Always forward. So little 
aware of his own weakness* He 
learned to distrust self, and trnst 
QJvrist on\^, 

1. Jesus in tbe kouhtain. Such 
loneliness $ we feel as if we must not 
interrupt. Tet we may look. Jesas 
casting His burden on the Father* 
€k)d. 'Jesus in prayer. Jesas ex. 
pressing His love and devotion to the 
Father. Jesus asking to know i^e 
holy will. How sacred His example 
makes our private prayer. 

2. Jbsus on the sea. Power over 
the elements. Purpose to teach by 
this His disciples. Water the emblem 
of the changeable and treacherons. 
' A good servant bat a bad master ) 
he must be mighty who ooald master 
it. 

8. Jestjb saving the deowning. 
4. Jesus in the ship, teaching the 
lesson of His act. 



"A handful of good life is better 
than a bushel of learning," is an ol4 
proverb which a teacher will dQ well 
to bear in mind. 
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No. 68. [Job xxTiii. 16.] Aug. 20 

The Value of Wisdom. 

(Bead Proy. iii. 1-26.) 

^ Intro.'] Beoall what has been pre. 
yionslj tianght oonceming this book, 
the personification of wisdom, and 
the fondness for riddles, puzzling 
questions, and clever sentences in 
Solomon's reig^. Remember that out- 
ward and temporal prosperity was 
attached to goodness under the old dis- 
pcmsation. A sense in which this is 
still true for us. See 1 Tim. iy. 8. In 
teaching take wisdom to mean sincere 
piety, the fear of the Lord being the 
beginning of wisdom. 

1. My son : Froyerbs intended to 
'be a preparation of Behoboam for his 
kingship. Begard this as the advice of 
an experienced father. Forget not: 
it is not enough to shun evil, listen to 
counsels of wisdom, or even gfo in 
quest of wisdom: we must hold it 
fast, make efforts to keep its counsels 
always before us. Forgetting is one 
of our practical difficulties. Children 
so often excuse themselves by saying, 
* I forgot,* 2. Length of days : sim- 
ple duration of life: a distinct reward 
of goodness, and a natural result of 
a sober, wisely ordered life. Vice and 
sin lead to premature death. Long 
life : literally f/ear« of life, indicating 
the quality of Uie life : such a life as is 
worth living, ' not a lingering struggle 
with pain and sickness. Peace : a very 
expressive word, used in Hebrew bene- 
dictions. (The Christian benediction 
adds grojce to peace ; * it includes tran- 
quillity, inward and outward.') 3. 
Mercy and truth : opposed to self- 
ishness and hypocrisy. Bind. . . . 
neck : allusions to fillets prescribed 
by law (Exod. xiii. 16). Sentences or 
sacred names were written on parch- 
ment and hung round the neck as 
charme against evil. Heroy and truth 
were the best talismans, only they 
must be written on the tables of the 
heart, be real principles of conduct, 
not merely slung round the neck. * The 
neck is, in Solomon's writings, the 
organ and symbol of obedience,* • 4, 
Good understanding : better as 
marg. good success ; not only favour 
but influence will follow lives whose 
first principles are mercy and truth, 
jllus: from biographies, * or godly per- 
gons the teacher has known. 5. In 



the Lord: the former has been merely 
moral advice, this is distinctly reli- 
gious, and the proper foundation of 
morality. The Lord is to be thought of 
as really liviug and directly interested 
in all our concerns. Lean, etc. : self- 
confidence is the secret source of all 
moral failures. 'Pride goeth before 
destruction.' The humble ones only 
are safe. 6. Acknowledge : admit 
that He is related to all, and seek Him, 
His grace and guidance, by prayer. 8. 
Navel : * The central region of the 
body is taken as the representative of 
all the vital organs.' Speaker^s Com, — 9. 
With thy substance : God asks first 
spiritual service, but this finds proper 
expression through the devotion of 
our property in offerings and charity 
(Exod. xxii.29 ; xxiii. 19). 10. Barns : 
forstoringone kind of Eastern produce, 
presses for preparing the other kinds 
for use. These vats generally dug out 
in the roCk. 11. Chastening : which 
is distinct from punishment as being 
wholly corrective, Comp. Heb. xii. 
5-8. 13. Happy : comp. the 
"blessed of Psa. i ; xxxii. ; and Matt. v. 
Findeth : by diligent search. Comp. 
fig. of miner. Job xxviii. 15-18, and 
our Lord's parable of the man seek- 
ing goodly pearls. 14. Merchandise : 
This was written in the age when 
everybody was a merchant. Fine 
gold : i.e, as found in the nugget. 15. 
Rubies : a red stone ; possibly it may 
refer to coral. 18. Tree of life : like 
that in Eden. A tree whose fruits 
give life. 19, 20. The relation of 
wisdom to God. All creation made in 
divine wisdom as well as in divine 
power. 

1. Wisdom; or the right lifk- 
PRiNCiFLE. Must have a principle to 
rule life by. This represented by mot. 
toes. Under several forms the true 
principle shown here. 1. Trust in 
God. 2. Ordering life by God's law. 
8. Holding all we have as for God. 4. 
Yielding cheerfully to divine correc- 
tion. 5. Toning life with the love of 
truth and spirit of charity. 

These mean, being godly, pious men. 
Oodfea/ring, 

2. The blessings that follow its 
SWAT. nius. these points. 1. Length 
of days. 2. Earthly prosperity (ver. 
9, 10, etc.) 3. Freedom from feax (ver. 
23-26). ^.Attraction of character (ver. 
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No. 69. [Ver. 28.] Aug. 27. 

CanaanMs Daughter Healed. 

(Bead Matt. xv. 21-31.) 

Intro,'] Oar Lord's labours were 
nsaally confined to Palestine, and 
indeed to Galilee and Jndasa. See 
case of blessing the Samaritans 
(John iv.). When Jesns sent out the 
twelve, and seventy disciples. He bade 
them go only to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. Still Jesus did 
extend His blessings beyond the 
borders, and St. Luke records many 
expressions and parables which show 
that He did mean to bless the worldy 
not JudsBa only. Comp. prodigal son, 
gospel feast, etc. The reason for 
His leaving awhile the crowded shores 
of GraHlee appears to have been that 
His teaching, giving offence, put His 
life in some peril. See previous part 
of chap. 

21. Coasts : better districts : the 
neighbourhood of. Tyre and Sidon : 
usually mentioned together. The 
principal cities of Phoenicia. Great 
trading ports. 22. Of Canaan: 
more fully described (Mark vii. 26). 
A Greek, a Syro-Phoenician. The 
word Canaan extended to include 
Phoenicia. Alexander the Greek con- 
quered Tyre, so this woman may have 
been called a Greek, as speaking 
the Greek language and under Greek 
government. (See " Barnes " in he.) 
Cried unto him : in a very excited 
earnest way. O Lord : not used 
with the idea of Christ's higher claim 
to be divine. The usual term of 
respect. Son of David : the term 
by which the expected Messiah was 
commonly called. Son means descen- 
dount. Vexed : fretted, tormented. 
Obs. that her action indicates more of 
force than of humility, so Christ deals 
with her to calture this. 23. Not a 
word : took no notice. But He 
heard, and knew what He was doing. 
Show that sometimes we pray, and, 
not getting an answer, fancy God does 
not hear us. Show that if ever He 
holds back it is that He might give us 
a larger blessing than we sought. 
Besought him : they were very 
easily troubled; now they seem to 
have feared raising a public com- 
motion. They asked Him to perform 
the miracle and be done with her. 24. 
Not sent, etc. : this seemed quite a 
rebuff. It seems unlike the spirit of 



Christ. It was quite true. His 
earthly mission was to Israel only. 
No doubt the disciples repeated this 
to the woman, and persuaded her 
to go away. .With wonderful per- 
severance, but in quite a gentle 
humbled tone, she pressed past them 
right before Jesus, putting all her 
heart into her little prayer, Lord^ help 
me, 26. Still a rebuff ; bub the woman 
has gained much when Jesus gra- 
ciously condescends to talk with her. 
Children's bread : such the Jews 
considered themselves to be ; and all 
revelations of Grod they regarded 
as exclusively theirs. Dogs : this 
creature is always referred to in 
Scripture in terms of contempt. 
Jews applied this word to all other 
nations. * Mohammedans still apply 
the term dogs to Christians.' Jesus 
speaks as a Jew would; could the 
woman still trust His grace? 27. 
Eat the crumbs : a quick-witted, 
clever answer, showing the spirit of 
one who could not be refused. Pieces 
of bread were placed beside the 
guests, on which their fingers might 
be wiped ; these were thrown under 
the table, and the dogs ate them. 
She pleads that she only needed a 
fallen crumb, which would in no way 
impoverish the Jews. 28. Great . . . 
faith : so said the great Heart-reader. 
It was faith shown in perseverance 
and earnestness. 29. Nigh unto : 
indicates that He did not seek the 
neighbourhood of the towns. 
Comp C. and D. N. T. p. 92. 

1. The steangee's teouble. Just 
the same as the Jews had to bear. 
Explain Scripture account of the devil 
possessions. Show what a kinness in 
physical suffering there is in Christian 
and heathen now. The same Healer 
is needed everywhere. 

2. The stbangeb's hope. The 
wonderful Healer of Israel had come 
near her home. Would He heal her 
child ? Might she win His blessing P 

3. The steangee's effoet. She 
tries f and tries nobly. See her various 
rebuffs. Her perseverance, her clever 
answers, her faith, etc. 

4. The steangee's success. What 
it tells us of the Saviour, and of spirit 
of pleading with Him. 
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No. 70. [B<wt xii XL] Aug. 27. 

Honest Industry. 

(fiead Prov. vi. 6-22.) 

Intro."] 'LaBiness seems to hava 
been a very prevalent vioe in Palestine 
from days of old, giving rise to a 
mnltitnde of popular proTerbs, wbioh 
the wise man has preserved in his 
collection.' — Lcmd and Book, *Oar 
Arab anecdotes go far beyond Solo. 
mon. A favonrite illns. of extreme 
laziness is the case of a man that 
wonld not tnm his head over on his 
pillonf thongh the maddy water leak- 
ing through the roof fell plamp into 
his eye.* — Land and Book, p. 338. Point 
oat that laziness is a siuj and a fruit- 
ful source of sin. For vigorous dealing 
of Solomon with it, comp. Prov. xii. 
27 ; xiii. 4 ; xviii. 9 ; xxi. 25, 26 j xxii. 
13; etc. Perhaps Behoboam was of a 
sluggish, luxurious disposition. 

6. Ant : the activity, energy, and 
perseverance of this insect "mil sur- 
prise any one watching it. If attempt- 
ing to carry something beyond its 
power, it will persevere until it suc- 
ceeds. The point of interest here is 
not its foresight, but its unwearied 
activity. 7. Overseer : Thompson 
well explains this reference. *When 
I began to employ workmen in this 
country, nothing annoyed me more 
than the necessity to hire also an 
overseer, or to fulfil this ofllce myself. 
But I soon found that this was uni- 
versal, and strictly necessary. With- 
out an overseer very little work would 
be done, and nothing as it should be. 
The workmen, every way unlike the 
ant, will not work at all unless kept 
to it, and directed in it by an overseer 
who is himself a perfect specimen of 
laziness. He does absolutely nothing 
but smoke his pipe, order this, scold 
that one, and discuss the how and the 
why with the men themselves, or with 
idle passers by. . . . The ants manage 
far better. Every one attends to his 
own business, and does it well.* 8. 
Provideth, etc. ; in all warm countries 
there is a ruinous want of calculation 
and forecast. As the habits of the 
bee are more familiar, illus. may be 
taken from it ; and the teacher will ' 
be amply repaid by getting some 
knowledge of the ways of this wonder- 
ful insect. 9. How long : intimating 
that already the time was unreason. 



able. No law can be made conofinua^ 
the proper number of honri for sleep. 
Some persons need much, some but 
little. 11. Travelleth: the thief in 
the night. Armed man; robber on 
the watch to attack. ' Lasiness is more 
fatally deBtruotive than even these 
marauders.' 12. Naughty person: 
liberaXLj, a manof Belial; worthless, bat 
with idea of positively wicked. (Dent, 
xiii. 13 1 1 Sam. ii. 12.) Solomon is 
here intending to describe the sort of 
persons who would be on the watch to 
entice his son ; and into their power 
idle habits would be sore to cast him. 
Froward ; in crookedness of mouth. 
18. Winketh: i.e. has private signs* 
acts in an underhand way, makes sig. 
nals, and is not open and straight* 
forward. Show that merely winking, 
or using a finger alphabet, are not 
wrong in themselves; they beoome 
wrong when used for sly, bad purposes. 
14. Soweth i every man's actions are 
sowings : some issue must follow. 
And what a man soweth that shall he 
also reap. 16. The Lord hate : this 
word may be applied to things, not to 
persons. 17, 18. Obs. parts of the body 
finding expression for charaSter, 
Countenance, tongae, hands, hearts, 
and feet. 21. About thy neck: see 
note in lesson for August 20. 

Many valuable lessons to be learned 
by watching insects and animals, and 
knowing their habits. Also by study* 
ing flowers. Here lessons taken from 
tiny creature. See them in our gar. 
dens. 

1. The example or ants. 1. Takes 
life seriously, accepting it as a scene 
of work. 2. Gets its peasure out of 
its work. 3. Keeds not to be whipped 
and driven to work, nor to be watched 
while at it. 4. Calculates for coming 
necessity and makes ready. Show 
how much a sluggard may learn from 
this. Dwell on need of forming good 
habits of early rising and earnest 
working during our youth. Press the 
dignity of work. 

2. The sapett and happiness of 

ALL WHO AEE WILLING TO FOLLOW THB 

ant's EXAMPLE. Safety from bad com, 
panions : happiness (ver. 22-28). 
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No. 71. tJoi« ^ 27.] Sept. a. 

Fawr Thomand Fed. 

(Bead Matt. xv. S2-39 j xri. 6-12.) 

In^o.3 Coznp. the aocounts of the 
feeding five tkoiLsaiid with this ao- 
oonnt, pointing out both the agree- 
ments and the differences. Evidently 
this miracle was repeated. For the 
special lessons which our Lord drew 
from it see John vi. For the circum- 
stances connected with this miracle 
see previoos lesson. Jesos had tern, 
porarily retired over the borders of 
Galilee, and was now returning into 
the less populated districts. See the 
action against Him which the Phari- 
sees from Jerosalem were at this time 
taking. 

32. Called his disciples: Oomp. 
Hark viii. 1. Jesns intended that 
thej should get a blessing from 
the miracle, so took them into His 
confidence. Nothing to eat : when 
away from home the Jews were accus- 
tomed to carry baskets with pro- 
visions in them, but three days would 
suffice to exhaust the oonte&ts of 
these. These three days* attendance 
on Christ help us to realise the in- 
terest that His presence excited in 
Galilee. Faint : by walking a long 
way without food. 33. Wilderness : 
term used for oomparatively uninhab- 
ited district. The same thing that 
had exhausted the stores of the people 
would have exhausted the stores of the 
disciples. How feebly those disciples 
enter into our Lord's thoughts ; truly 
they are but lecmhers ! and thev 
needed a very patient Master. 34 
Little fishes: in some way dried, 
BO that they might keep sweet. 36. 
Gave thanks : setting us the ex- 
ample of acknowledging God as the 
Giver of all good : ' nightly sleep and 
daily food,' etc. Brake : in this act 
the food was multiplied j at disciples 
Btood by with baskets, ready to oarry 
to the people, our Lord flUed basket 
after basket. Oomp. barrel of meal 
in time of Elijah; and multiplying 
bread by Elisha. What feature of 
Christ's power is illustrated here ? 
His authority over that which nour- 
isheslife. God gives the great har- 
vest vear by year. Christ illustrates 
this by reaping and preparing so 
quickly this little harvest for the 
four thousand. 87. Filled : in sense 
pf haying enough, being satisfied. 



Broken meat: or food. To under- 
stand this think that the last time 
the baskets were hsinded round very 
many of the people would not need to 
take any. The fragments remaining 
show how abundant the provision had 
been. Think how richly God ever 
provides: blossom on trees, seeds in * 
flowers, etc. 39. Coasts of Magdala : 
Mark says parts of Dalmanutha ; 
small towns on east side of Sea of 
Galilee. 

xvi. 6. Jesus said : fitting His 
remarks into the thing they were 
troubled about. They had forgotten 
to provide the usual food for journey, 
ing in parts away from towns (Mark 
viii. 14). Leaven: yeast used for 
making bread light ; this it does by 
a corrupting process : so it gives tone 
to the bread. The spirit of the Phari- 
sees was like leaven : too close contact 
would bring others under its influence. 
The Jerosalem Pharisees are referred 
to, who were now very suspiciously 
watohing Christ. Sadducees : the 
rationalistio party, who proved in the 
end the most bitter enemies of Christ. 
8. Little faith : this term is used here 
for spiritual perception. They would 
not have thought as they did if they 
had perceived the inner meaning of 
His late miraole. 11. Understand : 
i.0. see my design, and learn my 
lesson. 12. Doctrine : or principles 
and spirit. They were such as quite 
blinded the eyes, and prevented them 
from seeing the glory of Christ, 

In this leseou we have two things : 

1» WONDKAFVL FOOD TOB THB 

PBOFLB. A time of need. Call for 
an act of grace and power. A Httle 
become much. Through whom P 
With what ceremony ? Toteaohwhat 
lessonBP Bspeoially show how this 
act illttstratea Christ's power to give 
to souls that most needful thing, the 
hrwd of life; nay, it showed Christ 
waa the Bread of Life. 

2. A HABD LBSBON TOK TBI DI8. 

CIFL18. They oonld not easily see 
spiritual meanings. Here they thought 
Christ talked about WeaA* 

We n^ to pray for the opm eye 
to see Christ*B meanings, and th^cpen 
heart to receive them* 
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No. 72. [Bph. T. 18.] Sept. 3. 

Intemperance. 

(Bead Prov. xxiii. 17-21, 29-36.) 

Intro.2 The subject of this lesson 
ezceedisglj important. Dmnkenness 
is our national sin and disgrace ; and 
the temptations to drinking so abonnd 
that onr young people need much good 
counsel and warning if they are to be 
preserved : and eyen need the personal 
interest, example, and care of the 
teachers. There is much dispute as 
to the characters of the wines men- 
tioned in Scripture. That fermented 
wine was drunk is plain from these 
warnings against intemperance. It 
cannot, however, be denied that some 
of the wines were simply grape-juice. 

17. Envy sinners : such a feel- 
ing will often rise in the minds of the 
young: a longing for the freedom 
and the pleasures which the ungodly 
seem to enjoy. These things are easily 
seen, but the bitterness of evil-doing, 
and the curse that follows it, cannot 
easily be apprehended. In the fear : 
which will act as a preservative. This 
is the proper fear, of grieving the 
loving Faiher^Ood : not the dread of 
coming under His lafih. Explain and 
illus. the two kinds of fear. All the 
day : take it to mean morning, noon, 
and night of each day; and all the 
day of our life. For the young tempta- 
tion chiefly comes in evening and 
night. Work engages all iiough. 
during day. How to spend the even- 
ing a great question for the young 
18. End: in the sense of reward. 
* As the hope Is referred to the end of 
life, there is an impUed confidence in 
immortality.' The same word is trans- 
lated reward in chap. xxiv. 14-20. 
Expectation: of good final issues 
following goodness. It is a true and 
worthy expectation that right conduct 
will work out into success and blessing; 
but the conduct must be shaped right 
because it is right, not because success 
is to be gained through it. 20. Wine- 
bibbers : those who sit long over wine ; 
indulge too freely; think much of 
drinking. Eaters of flesh: i.e. of 
flesh for themselves : ' pampering their 
own sensual appetites, and caring 
nothing for their friends or the poor.' 
We should eai to lw«, we muqj not live 
to eat. God has, however, given us the 
sense of taste that we may get 
pleasure out of eating and drinking. 



The very faculty of taste is destroyed 
by over-indulgence. 21. To poverty 
iUus. of the truth of this most sadly 
abound in our day. Give some cases. 
Drowsiness : the kind of sleepy state, 
unfit for work, into which the habitual 
drinker gets. 29 Woe, sorrov7 : in 
the original these are really cries in 
imitation of cries of distress, as uttered 
by the drunken man. * The sharp 
touch of the satirist reproduces the 
actual inarticulate utterances of 
drunkenness. Babbling : one conse- 
qaence of drink is a swelling of the 
tongue that prevents from speaking 
plainly. Wounds : etc. caused by 
falling about and quarrelling with 
companions. Many cases before magis- 
trates of stabbing, etc., by drunken 
people. Redness of eyes : drunk- 
ard's eyes are confused and dim ; ho 
sees double. This is probably the thing 
referred to here. 30. Mixed wine: 
either different sorts : or wine mixed 
with aromatic spices. (Isa. v. 22. 
Drinking wine of several kinds very 
soon upsets the brain. 31. Red : 
this may be the colour of it as fer- 
mented; the mere grape-juice would 
be thick, more like syrup. Or the 
colour may indicate some additions to 
the manufacture in order to make it 
more intoxicating. Moveth itself: 
illus. by way wine-drinkers hold up 
the glass against the light so as to 
judge of its quality. 32. Adder: or 
basilisk, which fascinates the prey it 
devours. 

1. Deinking customs. Explain how 
they have multiplied in English life. 
Now associated with births, baptisms, 
feasts, food, marriage, death, f unerals^ 
etc. We drink beer, wine, and spirits. 
Social customs very hard to resist. 
Therefore all who have influence should 
set the right example. 

2. ThBIE awful CONSBqUENCBS. 

Selections from the overwhelming 
instances of ruin through drink may 
be made, such as may be most im- 
pressive to the class of children 
taught. 

3. The safeguaed feoh their 
POWEE. In early life begin to stand 
aloof. Teetotallers not now considered 
singular. Value of Bands of Hope, 
etc. 
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STUDIES IN ST. JOHN. 

Christ's Friends. 

St. John XV. 14-19. 

Vkr. 14. Ye are My friends if ye do, 
etc. This shows that in the preceding 
verse Christ had in mind His own love 
as the pattern of theirs, and that He 
was not merely stating a general prin- 
ciple. He now tells them plainly that 
it is for them that He bears and shows 
such love, that thns they may take 
comfort, and have joy in Him. Yet 
they need to remember that duty is 
inseparable from privilege, and that 
friendship is necessarily reciprocal, 
both giving and receiving. They can- 
not in this world sit down and take 
favonr, bat never show it. This lesson 
it was just the time now to nrge. 
First, because just now the motive to 
action (Christ's love) had been set 
forth ; and, second, beoaase Christ's 
departure to the Father left the eleven 
and the Church in the world without 
His visible presence to be the world's 
light and life, and to do all the work. 
We must note the connection between 
this verse and ver. 12. There the 
commandment is summed up in love 
such as His own. Here He speaks of 
things conmianded. There it is the 
whole state of the heart, loving devo- 
tion. H§re it is the acting out of this 
devotion, in whatever ways the cir- 
cumstances require. There, principle; 
. here, its manifestation. Note also 
that Christ does not sink His authority 
of lordship in His friendship of frater- 
nity, but preserves both. Knowing 
how to be both our Brother and our 
Sovereign, one with us, yet supreme 
above us — Friend and Lord. Ver. 15. 
Henceforth I call you not serva/nts, for 
the servant knoweth not, etc. A fact 
and its explanation. Here, as so often, 
the statement is made without limi- 
tation expressed, yet with a limitation 
implied, Christ continued to call His 
disciples "servants," through the 
Spirit of inspiration (Rom. i. 1, and 
often), and does it indeed in this very 
discourse (ver. 20). The word trans- 
lated servant also meant " slave." He 
means that henceforth they are not to 
be servants, or slaves, merely, but to 
be taken now into the counsel of God, 
and have a more complete knowledge 
of salvation. The contrast in "hence- 
forth " is between the time before His 
death and the time after the Spirit's 



descent ; or, in general, between the 
Old Dispensation and the New. But 
here again, it is not meant that the 
Old Testament saints were mere slaves 
or servants, tools only, knowing nothing 
of God's will and counsel, blindly 
obeying, and not standing as friends, 
and even sons. The Bible is clear 
against such a mistake. It is that 
there was then far less knowledge of 
God and fulness of communion. Just 
so the Holy Spirit is spoken of as 
though not in the world before the 
Pentecostal descent, because He was 
not before thus fully and powerfully 
operative. B\it I have called you 
friends ; for all things that I haveheard, 
etc. The change in name and relation 
is founded on a change in revelation 
and consequent knowledge. Mark the 
vital revelation of truth* (or doctrine) 
to life. " All things " does not here 
mean every particular, as though He 
had said all that He could say, and 
told all He knew ; but that only in His 
death the atonement was completed, 
and the gospel of God stood forth in 
its wholeness as a " finished " thing, 
the fulfilment of types and "the 
whole counsel of Gk)d." Ver. 16. Ye 
have not chosen Me, hut I have chosen 
you, and ordained [appointed, set 
apart] you. This refers primarily to 
the selection of the eleven for their 
apostolic work. The history as already 
studied by us explains it. But the 
principle is general. God's choice, 
Christ's choice and election, precedes 
and determines ours. We elect Him 
who elects us because He elects us. 
We will and do because He works in 
us thus to will and do. Tha^ ye should 
go, etc. Specially to apostolic labours 
in founding the Church of God, and 
completing the volume of inspiration ; 
generally to all who are " the called 
of God." The election and ordination 
are in and through love, which 
secures oneness of our wills with 
Grod's, and hence the efficiency of our 
prayers. Ver. 17. Summing up in a 
practical lesson what had preceded 
(see on ver. 12), and the natural start- 
ing point for the comfort given in the 
following verses. Ver. 18. If the 
world hate youy ye know, etc. This 
brings to view another relation conse- 
quent on the maintenance of those 
already dwelt upon. 
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LESSONS FROM THE BOOK OF 

GENESIS. 

Joseph in Egypt. 

Gen. xzzvii. 81-36. Gen. zxziz. l-6« 

What a Bad story I told you last Son. 
day. 'What had become of Joseph ?* 
Bnt his brothers would not like to tell 
his father that, would they ? Why 
not ? And so they did another wicked 
thing, they killed a kid of the goats 
(ver. 31, 32. Describe). And then they 
went to their poor old father and 
showed him the coat, and said, * This,* 
etc. (ver. 32). Did they sat that Joseph 
had been kiUed ? Did they speak the 
truth ? Why not ? They meant to 
deceive. Who ? Had they found the 
coat P Theirs were lying lips. (Prov. 
xii. 22.) Can you remember any more 
texts about falsehoods P (Lev. xix. 11.; 
Prov. XX. 17.; John viii. 44.) About the 
punishment of liars ? (Pro. xix. 9.; Rev. 
xxi. 8.; Rev. xxii. 15.) About speaking 
the trath ? (Pro. xiii. 5.; Mai. ii. 6.; 
Bph. iv. 25.; Job. xxvii. 4. Select). 
Yes. Very well said ! I hope you will 
try by God's help to think of them 
every day, and to try and speak the 
truth. Don't forget that you can be 
deceitful without speaking a word. 
(Illustrate by examples in daily life.) 
Yes, and if you try to make any one 
believe something which is not trae 
you are making God angry. If I ask 
a little girl who is late at school what 
she has been doing, and she teUs me 
she has been with a message for 
mother, she wants to make me think 
that is the reason she is late, does she 
not ? But suppose her mother sent her 
with the message at eight o'clock this 
morning ; is she acting truthfully p 
It is quite true she had to go with the 
message, but it is not true that that is 
the reason she is late. No, she has 
been playing about. Can I believe 
her next time ? Oh, how sad ! I should 
like always to believe all that you all 
say. Then you most speak the truth, 
must you not, like the boy *who 
never, never told a lieP* I am afraid 
I can't say that of all the boys here. 
Well, if any one has done wrong what 
must they do now P Yes, quite right, 
ask God to forgive them, and to help 
them to speak the truth always. Poor 
old Jacob was quite deceived by his 
sons, and he said * It,' eto. (ver. 33.) 
Oh, how he wept, to have lost his 



dear son Joseph in such a dreadful 
way. To think that some beast had 
devoured him ; poor old man. His 
children tried to comfort him (ver. 
84, 36), but they could not ; he was 
too miserable. How wicked it was of 
them not to tell him that Joseph was 
not dead ; that he might find him in 
Egypt, and have him home again. But 
one wrong step (explain) leads to 
another. They had deceived their 
father, and they did not dare to tell 
the truth now. Even Reuben (ver. 30) 
kept quite silent about what he knew. 
Don't forget, dear children, that if you 
tell one lie you will very likely tell 
another to hide it. (lUus. by exam.) 
But where was Joseph? (ver. 36, 
Deso.) Yes, in Egypt (ver. 36), sold 
there to be a slave (xxxix. 1), without 
a home, without a friend, alone in a 
foreign land, alone among strang^ers. 
No ; not alone, for *the Lord was with 
Joseph' (ver. 2). Don't forget .that. 
Say those words again : * The Lord 
was,' etc. The best Friend was with 
him then ; he was not really alone ; he 
was not really friendless. Why not P 
The Lord was with him to bless him j 
to take care ef him ; to comfort him. 
No wonder that Joseph was a pros- 
I)erous man (ver. 2). Dear childi^n, I 
hope that the Lord will be with you 
and me too. With us now in school, 
blessing our lesson (exp.j illus.) j with 
us when we go home; with us all 
through the week ; with us, to help us 
to do right; with us, to prevent us 
from doing wrong. (lUus.) Do you 
know that a good man, called Jabez, 
once, long ago, asked God to be with 
him (1 Chron. iv. 10), and the Lord 
heard his prayer, for we read in the 
Bible, *And God granted him that 
which he requested.* What does 
* grant* mean ? Yes, God was with 
Jabez as long as he lived, and now 
Jabez is with God. Can you tell me 
of any one else who asked God to go 
with them P Yes, Moses when he had 
to lead the children of Israel all that 
long journey (Exod. xxxiii. 15). What 
journey P Did God answer his prayer 
and go with him P I will read you 
what Moses says years afterwards, if 
you will pay attention. * These forty 
years the,' ete. (Dent. ii. 7; viii, 
15). So you see tnat if we ask the 
Lord to be with us He will, both in 
trouble and in joy, and make things 
work for our good. (Rom. viii. 28. 
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Hxp.) B jl tow did Joseph beiiatre in 
Egypt ? Oh, Ire was snch a good ser- 
vant (ver. 4-6), he always did what-he 
was told to do. He was fscithfnl, so 
that his master soon trusted him with 
everything (ver. 6), for he felt sure that 
Joseph served his God (ver. 3) truly, 
and tfiat he would not cheat himi. He 
was not like some boys and girls now, 
who, when they go to be nursery- 
maids or errand boys, waste their 
masters, time and goods (iUus. by 
exam, in daily life according to age 
of class), and who do quite differently 
behind their backs to before their faces. 
They are (illus.) eye -servants, who do 
not serve, nor fear, nor love, the Lord 
Jesus. (Col. iii. 22-25 ,• Titus ii. 9-11 ; 
Eph. vi. $-8). They will not get his 
reward. (Eev. xxii. 12.) Joseph had 
been a good son to his father, and now 
he was ai. good servant to his master, 
and soon he was made overseer in the 
house (ver. 4, 5. Exp.), and all the other 
servants had to do what he told them 
(ver. 6-9), and God blessed the house 
(ver. 5). So yon see that Joseph's re- 
ligion did him good in this world as 
well as in the next. (1 Tim.iv. 10.) Oh, 
I hope that his God will be your God 
too. Now what lessons have you learned 
to-day ? ' To speak the truth ,• ' ' Not 
ta deceive j* * That God will be with us 
if w© ask Him j ' * To be faithful and 
honest ;* * Not to be eye-servants j* * To 
»erve God everywhere.' M. c.w. 

Joseph is often mentioned in the 
writings of the East. He is described 
as most beautiful in person (ver. 6) and 
exemplary in conduct. Nearly thirteen 
years passed between Joseph's sale 
into Egypt and his standing before 
Pharaoh. In Potiphar's family he had 
opportunities of acquiring that sort of 
knowledge which his future state 
required. E. J. s. c. 



Joseph in Peison. 

Gen. xxxix. 20-23 j Gen. xl. 1-23. 
What did I tell you last Sunday about 
Joseph ? But to-day I must tell you 
of another trouble which came to 
him. Potiphar had a very wicked 
wife, and she wanted Joseph to deceive 
his master and to do a very wicked 
thing. But Joseph feared God, and 
he told her that he could not 4isf>l^Q>S9 



Him. Bear children, when somebody 
ftsks yott lo do wrong, I hope that you 
will say Hike Joseph * Bow osn i sia 
agadnst God ; agaizist Him who has 
loved me so much : againi^ Him who 
sees smd knows all I do ?* But some. 
times people get into trouble even by 
doing right (ilhistrate by examaples, 
Disiniel, Shadrach, Meshaoh, and Abed. 
nego, Dan. ii. ; vi. ; Paul and Silas, 
Acts xvi".), but though they may suffer 
here, they shell have a bright reward 
by-and-by. Where? (Matt. v. 10- 
12 J 1 Pet. iv. 13; Rev. ii. 10.) I 
knew of a boy in India who suffered 
a great deal from his relations because 
he wished to be baptised. They beat 
him cruelly and ill-treated him in 
other ways. At last God delivered 
him out of their hands, and he went 
to live with Christian friends where 
he could serve God quietly. Are you 
not thankful that yon live in a Chris- 
tian land, where we take pains to teach 
you about God ? Can you sing your 
hymn, * I thank the goodness and the 
grace ? ' Will you aek GrOd to help 
you to do right, even when people try 
to make you do wrong? But I am 
going to tell you what happened to 
poor Joseph. Potiphar's* wife was so 
angry with him that she told wicked 
stories about him to his master, and 
he believed her falsehoods, and was so 
angry with Joseph that he put him 
into prison (ver. 20). Oh, poor Joseph; 
instead of being an overseer, he was 
now a prisoner in a wretched prison — 
again alone among strangers. But 
do you remember what I told you last 
Sunday about one Friend who was al- 
ways with him ? Canyon say the words 
1 told you ? Try. * And the Lord was 
with Joseph.* Yes, and He was with 
him in the prison, too (ver. 21), and 
made the keeper like him and be kind 
to him. And God makes people kind 
to us now, and we should thank Him 
for doing so. (Prov. xvi. 7 j Psa. cvi 
45, 46; Dan. i. 9; Acts vii. 9, 10 
Select.) What kind of a servant had 
Joseph been ? Tes, truthful, honest, 
faithful ; and the keeper of the prison 
soon found out what a good man he 
was, and trusted him in everything 
(ver 22, 23. Desc.) just as Potiphar had. 
How nice it is to be trusted, is it not ? 
Oh, what a blessed thing it is to love 
and fear God and have Him as a Friend. 
Py-and-by there came two new pris- 
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oners — ^the king's butler and baker. 
They had made the king angry with 
them, and so he sent them to the 
prison where Joseph was (xl. 14) and he 
was giyen the ohfurge of them. I have 
no donbt bat that he was very kind 
to them. One day he thought that 
they were looking very sad, and so he 
gently asked them * Why do you look 
so sad to-day?* (ver. 7). And then they 
told him their trouble. What do you 
think it was ? They had dreamed 
some dreams, and they could not find 
any one to tell them what they meant 
(ver. 8.) In those days God often 
spoke to people in dreams. (Exp.) Had 
Joseph ever had any dreams sent by 
God? When? What do you think 
he said to the butler and baker ? He 
told them that only God knows the 
future (ver. 8. Exp.), but he asked 
them to tell him their dreams, And 
so they did. (Desc. and question, ver. 
9-13.) Now tell me, What did the but- 
ler say to Joseph ? What did his 
dream mean ? How could Joseph know 
what it meant ? Yes, God told him. 
He was not like the foolish fortune- 
tellers now. (Exp. ) When the three 
days should be passed, and the butler 
should have been restored to Pharaoh* s 
favour, Joseph begged him to remem- 
ber him, and try to deliver him from 
the prison (ver. 14, 15). He wanted 
him to tell Pharaoh how he had been 
stolen away from his home, and how 
he had done nothing to be put in 
prison for (ver. 15). Joseph had been 
very kind to the butler and pitied him 
when he was in trouble (ver. 7). What 
should the butler have done for him ? 
We shall see whether he did. But the 
baker had dreamed a dream, too. Shall 
I tell you what his was? (ver. 16, 17). 
He hoped that his dream meant some- ' 



thing good too (ver. 16) ; but oh, it did 
not. (ver. 18. 19. Exp. ques.) How 
frightened he must have felt, poor 
man. And Joseph's words did come 
quite true (ver. 20, 21. Exp.) When 
the third day hakd passed the chief 
baker had been hung (ver. 22), and the 
chief butler was waiting upon Pharaoh 
again (ver.. 21). Do you think he told 
him all poor Joseph's sad story ? Oh 
no, he was so selfish, so ungrateful, 
that he forgot all about him (ver. 23, 
xli. 9), and never troubled whether he 
was in prison or out of it. What a 
good thing that Joseph had a better 
Friend who never forgot him. Who ? 
Dear children, you think that the chief 
butler behaved very badly to Joseph, 
and so he did ; but oh, remember that 
if we forget God and donot try to please 
Him we are far worse than the butler. 
Joseph had been kind to him, but God 
loved us so much that He gave His Son 
(John iii. 16; Isa. i. 2-4j Jer. v. 23, 24.) 
Will not you ask Him to make you 
love Him, who has loved you so much ? 
Then you will love to please Him, and 
will try to remember all His command- 
ments to do them (Num. xV. 40 ; Psa. 
ciii. 10, 18 ; 2 Cor. v. 14, 15.) 

M. C. W. 

Probably it had been usual with the 
butler to press the full ripe grapes 
into Pharaoh's cup, the simplicity of 
that age not being acquainted with 
the modern arts of making wine. He 
was most likely the overseer also of 
the royal vineyards, having hundreds 
of people under him. The chief baker 
had the superintendence of everything 
relating to the royal table. Both 
officers, especially the former, were in 
Egypt always persons of high rank, 
having constant access to the king; 



That often-quoted Chicago boy was right on general principles when 
he summarised a short-coming in certain Sunday-school people by 
observing concerning them, * They don't love a feller enough.* Nothing 
is more effectual than abounding love in helping teachers to keep 
their tempers under the trial of mischievous misconduct or hateful 
opposition. 
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THE WORK, 



' CARRY ME OUT INTO THE SUN, MOTHER.' 

BY JAMES COMPER GRAY. 

Mother ! is not that the squire's carriage ? ' She tried to tarn her 
head, and raise herself in her pillowed chair far enough to see the 
vehicle as it rapidly rolled past, and failed. 'Yes, child; it is the 
squire's carriage, sure enough ; hut it is empty. I 'most wonder some- 
body didn't go the station to meet him. But law, squire's lady won't 
leave her poor girl's bedside ; and squire hisself maunders about house 
as if he had lost something and forgotten what it was. She couldn't go, 
and he wouldn't think of it. I fear it '11 do no good sending for the 
great doctor from town. Can't think what they be a thmking of, sendin' 
for he. Why ever since I wor no older than thou. Dr. Senna's tended 
all the sick folks hereabouts, up at the big house and all ; and nobody 
never thought before of sending for anybody else. I wonder how Dr. 
Senna likes it.' ' Why mother, Jane, the laundry maid, told us that 
the old doctor had himself advised them to send for the great physician 
from London.' ' May be he did ; ' said Mrs. Tribe, somewhat snap- 
pishly ; ' may be he did, and may be he only did so because he saw they 
wanted somebody else. There's a many people as only gives advice as 
goes agin 'em when they sees as it '11 be taken if they don't give it.' 
*Well, mother, never mind how it came about; anyhow the great 
doctor is coming and presently he'll ride past. Mother, I've a queer 
thought in my mind : I want you to do something for me. Say you 
will.' Mrs. Tribe was rather in the habit, as she sometimes put it, of 
< taking folks up a little short ; ' but there was something so pleading in 
the tones of the dear girl's voice, and something so far-away in the 
longing out-look of her large bright eyes when she turned to look at 
her, that a little of the usual asperity dropped out of her voice, as she 
said, * Goodness, child, what is it ? Of course I'll do it for thee, if 
I can.' * Why, mother, you see I don't seem to get any better, only 
worse, day after day ; dear old Dr. Senna don't seem to do me any 
good ; and as I sit here a thinking and a thinking, I seem to remember 
something about a great physician, I forget now who he was, that used 
to cure poor folk by the wayside ; and all without money and without 
price. And I've been thinking that if you'll carry me out into the sun, 
mother, the great doctor when he passes, may see me, and perhaps do 
something for me. Oh, it is so hard to sit here all the day long, day 
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after day, and, instead of getting any stronger, feel, in spite of all 
Dr. Senna sajs, that life is' slowly running away when one longs to live 
so much and is not ready to die.' Poor Mrs. Trihe stood, as she after- 
wards said, Mike one apparelled' — (it is supposed the good dame 
meant paralysed.) It was long since she had heard her ' dear girl ' say 
so mnch at once, for Sasan was oHe of the silent, thinking sort. She 
was only ' apparelled ' for a moment, however, and recovering herself 
said, ' Well, well, child, its an odd fancy, bnt I'll do it. I don't think 
yon'll get no harm any ways.' And then in her strong arms she lifted 
her daughter, chair and all — she was getting lighter every day — out 
into the sun. Having adjusted a shawl over poor Susan's head and 
shoulders, in part to protect her from the sun, and in part to screen her 
from any wandering breeze, Mrs. Tribe re-entered her cottage. But not 
till she had ' a good cry,' and made her apron as wet with her tears as 
if it had been ' with t'other things in the wash-tub,' did she turn to her 
soapsuds ; and then it was with a weary sigh that she cast, ever and anon, 
a furtive glance throngh the window towards her daughter, or past her 
towards the turning round which the carriage would presently appear. 

'Ah, here it comes as tlnae as I'm livin'. Squire's osses bin out to 
grass my old man tells me ; any wayH they're too well fed to move over 
fast. But they always was a slow goin' sort. If I was old John up in 
the box there I give 'em of my mind at the whip end, that I would.' 
And so no donbt she would ; bnt in that case, thundering past, what 
chance would there have been of the great physician having time to 
notice the wistful look of those large lustrous eyes ? 

* Why sure as I'm here if the carriage hasn't stopped.' It was by a 
mighty effort the good woman held herself back ftom darting out to see 
the great man and hear all he might say. ' Happen, she'd better tell 
her own story,' was the timely thought that checked her, though she 
' felt in a dreadful state all over ' while the interview lasted, tingling 
from head to foot with an intense desire to know what was said. 
Through the window she saw the great man gravely shake his head, and 
thought a hundred per cent, the better of him for that. * Just like Dr. 
Senna, bless you, he always shakes his head wise-like, you know. 
Shows he thinks a good deal, and understands all about it.' When 
Dr. Senna shook his head in her sight next time, her thought was, 
* That's just like the gi-eat Lun'on doctor ; ' and the quiet quaint old 
village surgeon lost nothing by the comparison. It is quite surprising 
how far in this world the appearance even of a little wisdom goes, 
especially when is associated with the manner of some one with a 
reputation. But before we get prosy let us go outside : Dame Tribe's 
self-imposed restraint is no law for us. 

Slowly and quite grandly did the squire's carriage turn the comer, 
steered by John, who knew, if any Jehu did, how to turn a corner ; and 
might have been the original knight of the ribbons that avowed he could 
drive at full gallop (John called it fool's gallop) without going over a pre- 
cipice — * by keeping the precipice a Inile off.* It turned the corner 
quite grandly, and still went rolling on down the middle of the road 
when old John thought he felt the cheek-string tighten suddenly 
just opfosite the end of P(tme Tribe's cottage. For the momeijt 
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old John blamed himself for not tying the string to the rail behind, as 
he sometimes ventnred to do when he drove the squire oat. ' One has 
got enongh to do minding the horses withoat being bothered by check- 
strings/ old John used to say. Convinced at last by a sharp peremp- 
tory tag, John pulled ap. Looking round, the oeonpant of the carriage 
inquired, * Who lives there 9 who 'n that ? ' ' That's Mrs. Tribe's 
house,' said John, lifting up his elbow, which he called touching \nn 
hat, ' and that's her darter, which she's very ill.' ^ I see she's ill. 
Here, my good fellow, let me out." It was a voice born to command ; 
and the celebrated London doctor was Met out.' With a natural, 
courtly grace — ^for Doctor O.'s practice lay at the West End, where 
Belgravian drawing-rooms require manners as well as mjBdieine — he 
stepped up to the poor girl, and said, < My dear girl, Z am a physician, 
and am now on my way to the squire's, (which she very well knew) ; * I 
see you are ill ; if you will tell me all your symptoms I will give you the 
best advice I can. No, don't be afraid, I shan't charge you a^ythipgi 
The fees of the rich enable me to do something now and then, gratui- 
tously, for the poor.' And so she told him, and the great doctor phool^ 
his head very gravely. There was so kind a manner with him, 9 voice 
so tender — like that of a father whose own daughter was ill at home — 
that she went the length of telling him why she had been carried out 
there into the sun. ' I heard a great physician was coming,' she said, 
very frankly, < and I asked mother to bring me here, for perhaps h^ 
might see me and be kind enough to stop and ask me what was the 
matter.' ' I see what is the matter, plainly enough, my dear child,' 
said he, * but yours is a case for another Physician, the great Physician : 
only He can do you any good.' And then the great man, good as well 
as great, told her about Jesus, who went about doing good> and who 
still is the good Physician of souls. And then, after a ^w more wise 
and tender words, he left her, and she saw him no more. Bhe had. 
indeed, been carried out into the sun ; her earthly hope of lengthened 
life was changed by-and-by for a better hope of life everlasting. Bat 
that was after she had got to know the good Physician better. 

Now she knew what she had hitherto vainly endeavoured to recall. 
It was at the Sunday-school that she had heard of Jesus, a great many 
years ago. Bince then she had lived here and there in service, and ha) 
had small opportunity of keeping up her religions knowledge, and the 
lessons of her childhood, except in vague remembrance — like the dis- 
connected portions of an only half- remembered dream — ^had been for- 
gotten. Now they all came back. The kind words of the good doctor 
recalled them, and not long after she found the good Physician^ who 
cured her perfectly, without money and without price, and took her 
home to dwell with Him ' where they never say they are sick.' 

So we try — and will ever try — to lodge in the minds of our scholars 
as much as we can of the tru^ that leads to light and life, in hope that 
even if they be not at once made disciples of the Blessed One, they may 
in after days meet with some incident that shall recall these early 
lessons, and find in them the way to everlasting life. Poor Susan feU 
asleep soon after, but, for some time before her end, was so peacefu} 
and contented that never more, in hope of meeting some earthly helper, 
did she say, < Mother, carry me out into the sun.' 
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GOLDEN TEXTS FOR TEACHERS. 

NO. IX. — ^POWEB IN PBAYEB. 

Did my reader ever go a jonmey in a railway train, get chatty with his 
fellow-passengers, and fail to find one who seemed quite pleased to con- 
trast the old coaching days with these days of power, in which the very 
ends of the land seem knit together ? I confess to like a little of such 
talk, refreshing old times, for I can well rememher watching the coaches 
start; as I write I can hear the horses champing their hits and prancing 
with their feet, as they wait for the coachman ontside the ' White Lion' 
post-honse. Many a time have I been excited by seeing the coachman 
grasp the reins, the ostler loosen the leaders' heads, the men plack off 
the horse-cloths, and the well-fed animals spring forward at a dashing 
pace down onr High Street. Bat those days are gone by, and of late 
years there has been a wonderful accession of power. It seems as if 
God had given to men the trust of some new physical forces. In old 
times men would use water, air, wind, and fire, but they had to use 
them in a yery simple and straightforward way. Evidently those who 
built the pyramids must have known what power lies in the pulley, 
the lever, the wedge, and the inclined plane ; and the men who built 
the glorious cathedrals of our land must have been let into many of the 
great secrets of physical force. But now — ^were we not so familiar with 
it all — ^how strange would seem to be the new powers that lie under 
man's control 1 He turns the water into steam, and works mightier 
wonders than imagination had ever conceived. He points his needle 
into the air, and draws out of it the electricity which carries his mes- 
sages round the globe. And there are many who think that these 
strange incidents that occur in connection with what is called spiritualism 
are only the indications of some new and potent physical power that 
will prove mightier for the supply of human necessities than steam, or 
electricity, or this terrible dynamite. 

When a man begins to find the grey hairs upon him, he may' be for- 
given for beiug a little jealous of old things ; and I must confess I do 
not like to forget old powers, old scenes, or old people, and while 
heartily appreciating all that is good in things, often feel inclined to say 
the old was better ; the old quietness, and humility, and readiness to 
receive instruction, were better than the modem rush and noise that 
' bustles us all out of our spirituality.' 

But this is not what I have now to say. There is one kind of power 
— ' the power that moves the arm that moves the world ' — which we 
must be quite sure we do not lose or undervalue. And it is the special 
power that can be profitably used in Sunday-school teaching. It is a 
yery old power, one of the oldest ; it has been well-used, but it can 
never be worn out. None of the modem discoveries have supplanted 
it ; some time since a great scientific man raised a loud shout for all 
England to hear, saying that he had found oat it was no powei^ at all, 
only a delusion, but men just turned to listen to the vain man, then 
quietly saying to themselves, * He is the delusion,' they went on using 
the power consecrated by the story of the ages. It is scarcely needful 
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for me to say I speak of ike power of prayer ; especially the power of 
intercessory prayer, the power of taking the needs of others before 
the Lord, and, in mighty faith and pleading, drawing down on them 
divine blessings. 

To remind you how old a power it is I select a Golden Text from the 
very first of the Bible books. There we find one man set forth as in an 
extraordinary way able to use this power, so he is quite a model for 
our imitation. 

* Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince 
hast thou power with God and with men, and hast prevailed,* — Gen. 
xxxii. 28. 

Beyond the ordinary praying habits, which of course all earnest 
Christian workers form, there seems to be some special ^ou;^r in prayer 
attainable. And in some instances in modern times men have evidently 
won it. Miiller, who has built the extensive Orphan School at Bristol, 
seems to have it. So has Wichern, on the continent ; and such men 
as Dr. Barnardo, in London. Nay, we can find such men and women 
in private spheres : sometimes in our prayer-meetings we are made to 
feel what a prayer-power some men can put forth. And this is the very 
thing we want as Sunday School teachers. I do not mean the power of 
prayiug nicely and acceptably in public : that is a gift, a great gift, en- 
trusted to some people, but a very dangerous gift. I have known some 
men who were very beautiful in prayer not very beautiful in their lives. 
I mean a pleading power, a power of interceding, a power such as Moses 
put forth when he sought the Lord on the people's behalf in the 
matter of the golden calf. A power such as Daniel put forth for his 
captive nation ; a power, above all, such as found expression in some 
of the sublimest language ever heard by human ears, in the inter- 
ceding prayer of our great High Priest. Fellow-teachers, if you are 
but Jacobs now, I beseech you become earnest, believing wrestlers 
with God on behalf of the children committed to your care, and let 
the Lord re-name you Israels, because you have power with God 
and with the children, and can prevail. 



THE BOOK 



THE TIMES OF THE EARLY KINGS. 

NO. IX. THE SCENE OF DAVID'S SHEPHEBDING. 

Some brief mention has already been made of the country of Judah, 
but it deserves a much more careful study for the sake of its association 
with the early life of David. A man's spirit and disposition depend 
very much on the circumstances surrounding his early years. The 
things he sees and has to do with during his childhood and boyhood 
produce far stronger impressions on him than any belonging to his after 
life. 

In a very simple and natural way the country of Palestine may be 
divided. Draw parallel lines across the map from the northern and 
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Bonibern points of the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean, and then the 
country Ijing between the lines will be, with tolerable exaetnessi the 
territory of Jndahi taking off, of course, the seashore which was 
occupied by the Philistines. 

This square of country contained a central ridge of high mountain- 
land, upon which the towns and villages were clustered; the hilly 
region was composed of limestone, which was readily hollowed into 
caves. East and west, valleys opened into the lower lands, but very 
abruptly on the eastern side, a ridge of limestone-cliffs facing the Dead 
Bea, which were cut into perilous gorges and ravines, the abode of wild 
beasts and the lurking-place of wilder men. On the western side, the 
ground gently sloped toward the plain, and the hillsides and valleys 
were abundantly cultivated with com and the vine. The hills secured 
streams for the irrigation of the lower lands, which lay open to the full 
quickening of the sunshine. In the southern portions of the district 
dwelt the great sheepmasters, whose shepherds braved the dangers of 
the eastern district to secure the fresh herbage of the sheltered valleys 
for their flocks. The great farmers and vineyard- keepers dwelt on the 
western sides; but they were exposed to the inroads of the Philistines, 
who would suddenly rush up the great valley of Elah, aud sweep *away 
the harvest and the fruitage. From the hills there must have been 
a distant view of the sea, and David refers in his psalms to the sea in 
such a way as makes us feel he must have been in some way associated 
with it in his early life. 

This portion of the country was very thickly populated in the time 
of the Oanaanites, and the positions of the towns were so strong that 
God did not lead the Israelites directly up from Egypt into Canaan 
through this south country, lest they should see war and be disheartened ; 
but took them a long way round, and brought them over Jordan, insert- 
ing them like a wedge in the middle of the land. 

The chief towns and places of interest are : Bethlehetn, David's birth- 
place and our Lord's. Hebron, the city in which David commenced his 
kingdom. Engedi, the remarkable spring in the cliffs toward the Dead 
Sea. The Valley of Elah, opening out into the Philistine plain, and the 
Cave of Adullam, which it cannot yet be said is identified with certainty. 
The labours of the .agents of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
resulted in showing that David's first movements with his band were 
intended to cover the entrance from Philistia into Judah, and this con- 
sideration helps to decide our choice of sites for the famous cave. 
Probably a general acceptance will ultimately be given to Lieutenant 
Conder's (or Mr. Garmeau's) site of Aydril-Mich, in a position com- 
manding tne broad valley of Elah. 

In a recent work (* The First Three Kings of Israel') the influence of 
his early surroundings on David is thus sketched : — 

' Bethlehem stands on the ridge of a long grey hill, and overlooks 
the wild, desolate, wilderness country lying eastward toward the Dead 
Sea — ^a region of white limestone-hills, with yawning glens, and jagged 
cliffs, and impenetrable thickets, amidst which the flocks and herds 
were led in search of pasture, and in whose passes dangers were found, 
calling forth the vigilance, courage, and prowess of the shepherd; 
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dangers from the tangled wood, from the lawless Arab, and from the 
wild animals that oame up from the Jordan banks. The steep slopes 
beneath the city were terraced for vines, and below these lay the corn- 
fields in which Euth and Boaz met. Passes open on the westward 
side, leading into the plains of Fhilistia. The luU-ooantry of Jadah, 
with its rounded summits, its broad valleys, its scanty vegetation, its 
villages on the hilltops, its wells in every plain, its terraces for corn or 
wine, its outlook of distant mountains, its wild scenery on the Jordan 
side, was the very region in which to culture the varied elements of 
kingship. Its loneliness tended to develop a meditative habit ; its 
natural features were likely to touch and quicken the poetical faculty ; 
and its dangers nourished a quickness of observation, a promptness of 
judgment and of action, an ability to bear fatigue, and. a courage reach- 
ing to the limit of self-sacrifice, which would prepare for the ruling of a 
people often turbulent as wild beasts, and fit a king for the cultivation 
in his kingdom of the best life of art.' 



Many a casual word for the Master finds place in hearts unknown to 
the speaker ; and at times unexpected to him it bears precious fruit. 
A good illustration of seed growing unknown to the sower was recently 
received by K. A. Bumell, the lay- evangelist. Some years ago, while 
he was conducting a children's-meeting in Wisconsin, he urged the 
little ones to go to the Lord Jesus when in need, in such confidence 
as they would to their best earthly friends. He said to them, < When- 
ever you want the help of Jesus, just hold up your hand to Him. He*ll 
know what you want, and He*li come to you if you ask Him.' The 
facts had passed from his memory in the intervening years, until a 
short time ago, when he received an account of the death of a little 
Christian girl. She was present on the occasion of his address, and 
she had never forgotten his words. While she was in health, lifting up 
her hand for the Lord Jesus to take it was a favourite idea with her ; 
and when in her sickness she was too weak to speak, and even when 
unable to see, still she lifted up her hand as if reaching after guidance, 
and this movement was the very last she made on earth. Who can 
doubt that through the dark valley the Lord's hand led her, and His 
right hand held her ? 

A SUPERINTENDENT ought to be in the Sunday-sehoolroom at least 
twenty minutes before the school begins, where the school has a session 
by itself, and is not tacked on to another service. He should be there 
early enough to greet the incoming scholars ; and his teachers should 
be there with him. The teacher who reaches Sunday-school just at 
beginning-time is at least fifteen minutes late. 

The most ignorant and sluggish scholars most need the stimulus and 
help of questions from their teacher. Lectures are beneficial only to 
the best trained pupils. 
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A FRONTIER SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

'Tis bnilt in the midst of the prairie ; 

Of rude and qnaint design, 
The veriest box of a schoolhouse, 

Bat seventeen feet by nine. 
Down by the leafy Arkansas, 

In the glorious nights of Jnne, 
By hands that were weary but willing, 

The Cottonwood beams were hewn. 

They were raised in the moonlit midnight, 

When the horses and ploughs were still ; 
The workers had only their hearts to give, 

Bnt those they gave with a will. 
I think that an echo is lingering 

Of the songs that they sang at night. 
As gladly they fastened the rafters 

By the pale and quivering light ; 

For still, when the Sabbath mornings 

The jubilant footsteps bring, 
And the children gather in classes, 

I wish you could hear them sing ! 
Forth on the air of the prairie 

The melody floats and soars, 
Till the mothers, who cannot join them. 

Smile glad from their cabin-doors. 

Once, when a blue-eyed darling 

Drooped with the summer flowers, 
Called by a love more perfect 

To a better home than ours — 
When her speech and her sight were failing, 

* Mother I * she softly said, 
' Let the children come, when they carry 

Me hence to my graveyard bed. 
Let them sing in their sweet young voices 

Those hymns of the Saviour's love. 
It will comfort your heart's deep yearning 

Till the day when we meet above.' 

Sweet love 1 From the dear old schoolhouse 

We carried her forth to rest, 
While the children softly were singing 

The songs that she loved the best. 
And the hallowing presence of sorrow 

Has touched and has glorifled 
The quaint little Sunday-schoolroom, 

Built alone on the prairie wide. 
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JOTTINGS ON TEXTS- 



To illus. Less. No. 73 ; — 
Matt. xvii. 14-27. [186] The 
Devil Defeated, Verses 17-18. — 
There is a legend of Luther that, 
dnring a serioas ilhiess, the Evil 
One seemed to enter his sick-room, 
and, looking at him with a trium- 
phant smile, unrolled a vast roll 
which he carried in his arms. As 
the fiend threw one end of it on 
the floor and it unwound itself 
with the impetus he had given it^ 
Luther's eyes were fixed on it, 
and, to his consternation, he read 
there the long and fearful record 
of his own. sins, clearly and dis- 
tinctly enumerated. That stout 
heart quailed hefore the ghastly 
roll. Suddenly it flashed into his 
mind that there was one thing not 
written there. He said aloud, 
* One thing you have forgotten ; 
the rest is all true, hut one 
thing you have forgotten — **The 
hlood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin." ' As 
he said this, the ' Accuser of the 
hrethren ' and his heavy roll of 
'lamentation and mourning and 
woe * disappeared together. 

To illus. Less. No. 74. — 
Prov. xxxi. 10-81. [187] A Good 
TFt/e.— The Rev. William Jay, of 
Bath, on the fiftieth anniversary 
of his ordination, gave his wife the 
following nohle compliment. Being 
presented hy the ladies of his con- 
gregation with a purse containing 
^650, after a few remarks he 
turned to Mrs. Jay, and said, ' I 
take this purse, and present it to 
you, madam — ^to you, madam, 
who have always kept my purse, 
and therefore it is that it has heen 
so well kept. Consider it entirely 
sacred — ^for your pleasure, your 



use, your service, your comfort. 
I feel this to be unexpected by 
you, but it is perfectly deserved. 
Mr. Chairman and Christian friends, 
I am sure there is not one here 
but would acquiesce in this, if he 
knew the value of this female, as 
a wife, for more than fifty years. 
I must mention the obligation the 
public are under to her (if I have 
been enabled to serve my genera- 
tion), and how much she has 
raised her sex in my estimation ; 
how much my Church and congre- 
gation owe to her watchings over 
their pastor's health, whom she 
has cheered under all his trials, 
and reminded of his duties, while 
she animated him in their per- 
formance ; how often has she 
wiped the evening dews from his 
forehead, and freed him from 
interruptions and embarrassments 
that he might be free for his work. 
How much, also, do my family 
owe to her ; and what reason have 
they to call her blessed ! She is, 
too, the mother of another mother 
in America, who has reared thir- 
teen children, all of whom are 
walking with her in the way ever- 
lasting.* 

To illus. Less. No. 75. — 
Matt. xvii. 1-13. [188] Jesxis Only. 
Verses 7, 8. — * A lady, while on a 
visit to the Exposition at Paris, 
died. During her last moments, 
speech had left her; but she 
managed to articulate the word 
" Bring." Her friends, in ignor- 
ance of her meaning, offered her 
food; but she shook her head, 
and again repeated the word 
" Brmg." ^ They then ofiered her 
grapes, which she also declined, 
and for the third time uttered the 
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word ''Bring." Thinking she 
desired to see some absent fiiends, 
they broaght thei^ to her: bat 
again she shook ker head; and 
then, by a great efibrt, Ae 
sacoeeded in eompletiog the sen- 
tence — 
^* Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all ; *' 
and then passed away to be with 
Jesas/ — Newman HM, 

To illus. Less. No. 76. — 

Eccles. xii. [189] The World 
Unsatisfying. Verse 8. — It is 
recorded in Colton's * Lacon/ 
that John Haddocks and Henry 
Qain, Esqnires, the former in the 
clear, unencnmbered possession of 
£6fi00 per annnm, and both in 
fall possession of health as well as 
competence, destroyed themselves 
for no other reason bat becaase 
they were tired of the onvaried 
repetitions and insipid amasements 
of life. [190]. A similar instance 
is related in the ' Memoirs' of Lord 
Peterboroagh. A yoang nobleman, 
blessed with health, riches, and a 
cnltiyated mind> terminated his 
own life becaase he was weary of 
existence I 

To illus. Less. No. 77. — 

John Y. 17-36. [191] The Foun- 
tain of Life. Verses 24-27. The 
following examination took place 
on the fifth chapter of John's 
Gospel, in one of the schools of 
the Hibernian Society. < I asked 
the meaning,' says the visitor, 
* of the twenty-foarth verse — ** He 
that heareth My word, and 
believeth on Him that sent Me, 
hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation, bat is 
passed from death anto life." A 
boy aboat thirteen years of age 
answ^ed, '< Jesas said, he that 
heareth My words and belieyeth 



on God the Father, who sent Me 
into this world, hath everlasting 
life." I asked what was everlast- 
ing life. He answered, << Heaven 
and glory for ever." I asked what 
was the meaning of not coming 
into condemnation ; and he said, 
'*Not to be condemned with the 
wicked to everlasting panishment, 
bat to pass from death anto life, 
by believing in Jesas Ohrist." I 
again asked what was the voice of 
the Son of God, mentioned in the 
twenty-fifth verse. He answered, 
** The Scriptare is the voice, and 
the dead in sins that will hear the 
Scriptare, whieh speaks of Jesas, 
shall live for ever." I also asked 
who was the Son of .man men- 
tioned in the twenty- seventh verse. 
He replied^ <* Jesas was the Son of 
Man." I said, ** How can Jesas be 
the Son of God and the Son of 
man ? " He answered, '* Becaase 
He came from heaven He was the 
Son of God, and becaase He was 
bom of the Jews He was the Son 
of man," ' 

To illus. Less. No. 78.— 
Eccles. i. 12. ; ii. 11. [192] The 
Calm Retrospect of the Past, 
Verse 17.— That great and far- 
famed scholar Grotias, on his 
death'bed, spoke thas: 'Ah! I 
have consumed my life in a 
laborioas doing of nothing 1 I 
wonld give all my learning and 
honoar for the plain integrity of 
John Urick 1 ' This John Urick 
was a religions poor man, who 
spent eight hoars of the diay in 
reading and prayer, eight in 
laboar, and only eight in sleep 
and meals. [193] I tcill prove 
thee with wiin^,--Chap. ii. 1. — 
* Solomon would skim the surface 
of things, and snatch the ioys 
which divert the mind but which 
do not fatigue the brain; he would 
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be a wit, a man of humour, a 
merry monarch. And he was* 
Bat his own mirth soon made him 
melancholy. Like phosphorus on 
a dead man's face, he felt that it 
was a trick, a lie ; and, like the 
laugh of the hyena among the 
tombs, he found that the world- 
ling's frolic can never reanimate 
the joys which guilt has slain and 
buried.' — Dr Hamilton. 

To illus. Less. No. 79. — 

Gen. xxviii. [194] Satisfaction of 
Contentment, Verses 20^2, — Said 
a venerable farmer, some eighty 
years old to a relative who had 
lately visited him, ' I have lived 
on this farm for more than half a 
century. I have no desire to 
change my residence as long as I 
live on earth. I have no desire to 
be any richer than I now am. I 
have worshipped the God of my 
fathers with the same people for 
more than forty years. During 
the time, I have rarely been 
absent from the sanctuary on the 
Sabbath and have never lost one 
communion season. I have never 
been confined to my bed by sick- 
ness a single day. The blessings 
of God have been richly spread 
around me, and I made up my 
mind long ago that, if I wished 
to be happier, I must have more 
religion.' — Dr, Haven. 



To illus. Less. No. 80. — 
Acts vii. 1-19. [195] Supply in 
Famine. Verses 11-18. — While 
St. Nicholas was bishop of Myra, 
the city and province were deso- 
lated by a dreadful famine ; and 
he was told that certain ships 
laden with wheat had arrived in 
the port of Myra. He went, 
therefore, and required of the 
captains of these vessels that they 
should give him out of each a 
hundred hogsheads of wheat for 
the relief of his people ; but they 
answered, ' We dare not do this 
thing ; for the wheat was measured 
at Alexandria, and we must deliver 
it into the granary of the emperor.' 
And St. Nicholas said, * Do as I 
have ordered you ; for it shall 
oome to pass, by the grace of God, 
that when you discharge your 
cargo, there shall be found no 
diminution.' 80 the men believed 
him ; and, when they arrived in 
Constantinople, they found exactly 
the same quantity that they had 
received at Alexandria. In the 
meantime, St. Nicholas distributed 
the corn to the people according 
to their wants; and it was miracu- 
lously multiplied in his hands, so 
that they hsA not only enough to 
eat, but sufficient to sow their 
lands for the following year. — 
Mrs. Jameson. 



A TEAOHEB ought to have both the love and the confidence of his 
scholars. It is his duty to be loved ; his duty to be trusted. If there 
is as yet a lack on these points he ought to count himself to blame, and 
seek to meet the existing want. He should find where the trouble is, 
and remove it. He cannot fairly do his work as a teacher until his 
scholars love and trust him. He ought to deserve their afiection and 
confidence, and be able to show them that this is the case. Then this 
difficulty will be out of the way. 
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* BE YE ALSO PATIENT.' 

* Keep your temper ' is an admonition often sounded by eyery Christian 
conscience. Nobody needs this plain counsel more than it is needed 
by Sunday-school people. For the best teachers are usually those who 
have the most temper to keep. A fine and sensitive nervous organi- 
sation is likely to be easily disturbed or even thrown off its balance, 
but, in spite of this disadvantage, quick natures usually possess more 
teaching qualities than than slower natures. A hasty spirit will always 
give its owner trouble, but even a bundle of nerves embodies moro of 
promise than can be found in a lump of clay or putty. Even impulsive 
rashness or mistaken zeal may indicate honest endowments that can 
be turned to great account in God's service when they have been 
tempered and taught of the Holy Spirit and brought into harmony with 
the mind of Christ. Young teachers who have been betrayed once or 
twice into unseemly and mortifying anger should not despair of the 
highest usefulness. The more temper one has, the greater the reward for 
bringing it under complete restraint. Tender affection, keen appreci- 
ation, and true confidence, will go out from a passionate and self- 
condemned pupil toward a patient and forbearing teacher whom he 
recognises as having, naturally, a soul as^ensitive to resentment as 
his own. 

The good accomplished by an overcoming patience and a love that 
absolutely bears down unlovely and ill-tempered opposition received 
fresh illustration recently in a large city Sunday-school, located in a 
mission district. Two years ago at a week-day evening service, the 
behaviour of some of the worst boys in the school was unusually trying. 
At last the patience of superintendent and teachers was exhausted, and 
the youthful offenders were given over as hopeless, and consigned to the 
tender mercies of the street. A great-hearted stranger who was present 
could not endure the thought of their being thus cast out, and followed 
the angry and derisive youngsters to the door, put his arms about 
them, and by heartfelt, earnest, loving pleading brought them back 
again into the room. There they listened attentively to the wise and 
winning address he made from the platform, and it now appears that 
his counsel was heeded. A few weeks since, this patient worker was 
providentially brought into that Sunday-school again from his home 
hundreds of miles away, and among the first to recognise him and 
extend a frank and cordial greeting were the hard boys almost out- 
cast at the time of his former visit. The superintendent declares 
that these boys have been very regular in attendance since the time 
referred to, and their manner has so changed that he counts them 
among the best pupils in the school. Although their hands were 
rough, their hair unkempt, and the neck-bands of their shirts guiltless 
of collar or tie, yet their patient friend of two years ago was thrilled 
with gratitude when he heard their expression of sorrow for their evil 
doing at that time, and especially when one extended his hand, as he 
stood with moistened eyes, and said, < I hope I am a Christian now, 
sir.* 
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THE CLASS. 



No. 73. [Luke iv. 86.] Sept. 10. 
Lunatic Healed. 

(Eead Matt. xvii. 14r-27.) 

Intro.'] A wonderful scene was just 
concluded. Hermon, prob. the moun- 
tain .on which the transfiguration took 
place. At the foot of it the scene of 
our lesson is laid. Recall what hap- 
pened on the hilltop. Explain the 
purpose of the event in relation to the 
disciples ; revealing the full glory of 
their Lord. In relation to Christ, 
comforting Him on entering the suf- 
fering portion of His work, which was 
to close in His shameful but glorious 
death on the cross. From such sub- 
lime company and thoughts He was 
soon recalled on reaching the plain, by 
a sight of human distress. 

14. Were come: on the morning 
following the night of the transfigura- 
tion. Multitude : which at this time 
seemed to watch His every movement, 
and to keep in close attendauoe on 
Him. Mark adds that scribes min- 
gled in the company ; some of those 
who wer^now on the watch for some 
ground of accusation against Christ 
(Mark ix. 14). Kneeling : attitude 
of reverent supplication. He had the 
feeling we have if we go to see a doctor, 
andforatime can only see his assis- 
tant ; we feel such satisfaction when 
the doctor himself comes. 15. My 
son : it was the man's only son (Luke 
ix. 39). Lunatic : word means moon- 
struck He was what we should call 
an idiot ; quite unable to take care of 
himself, and full of strange pranks. 
The old idea was that such persons 
are affected by the presence of the 
moon ; and the idea appears to have 
some scientific ground. It is observed 
that persons afflicted with mania are 
affected, excited or soothed, by diffe- 
rent colours of light, and at times of 
full moon will get very excited. Fal- 
leth : from this it seems that he had 
some kind of fits. Comp. epileptic 
fits. 16. Thy disciples : in the ab- 
sence of the Master. It seemed so 
bad a case that the disciples had not 
faith enough to exert healing power. 
Bemember that the leaders of the 
company of disciples were away with 
Jesus on the mount. Perhaps they 
had become accustomed to look to 



Peter for action. 17. Perverse : try. 
ing to deal withj not wickedly and 
wilfully resisting good, but calling out 
so much patience : they needed prooi 
after proof, teaching on teaching. 
Suff^er you : i.e. bear with you. 18. 
Rebuked the devil : all such diseases 
were then attributed to the special 
action of an evil spirit. For the full 
conversation of the man and our Lord, 
comp. Mark ix. 23. From that we learn 
how graciously Jesus made the healing 
to become a spiritual blessing to this 
father. He cured the son, and saved 
the father; healed the body of one 
and the soul of the other. 19. Why, 
etc. : they felt greatly humiliated at 
their failure. 20. Unbelief : as this 
word now is used of intellectual states, 
we had better say, because you could 
not trust Grain of mustard seed : 
used proverbially, because reckoned 
the least of the seeds which the farmer 
sows. This mountain : Hermon. 
Our Lord does not mean to suggest 
that they should try this experiment ; 
He puts His lesson into a very strong 
Eastern figure. Supposing a sufficient 
reason for asking the removal of the 
mountain, it would respond to a firm 
faith. For illus. of the power of faith, 
see such cases as Miiller's Orphan 
School. 21. This kind : of power. 
It belongs to a more earnest personal 
spiritual life than you are living. 
Fasting is used as a sign of se^. 
restraint, not enjoined as a duty. 

1. A LESSON FOR A DISCOURAGED 

SEEKER. The man. His great trouble, 
hopeful seeking Christ. Our Lord 
away. In his earnestness the man 
tells his case to the disciples. They 
have power. They cannot rise to this 
case. Our Lord teaches the man that 
all rests on this : 'Dost thou believe ?' 

2. A LESSON FOR FAILINO DISCIPLES, 

as in ver. 21. 

3. A LESSON FOR US ALL. The power 
of faith. 

4. A LESSON FOR Peter. The wise 
consideration of the conditions and 
claims of society (ver. 24-27). 
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No. 74. [Acts iz. 86.] Sept. 10. 
The Excellent Woman. 

(Bead Prov. xxxi. 10-31.) 
Intro.'] This may seem a lesson 
suited only for girls } but as we all 
make companions in life it is well for 
ns to be instructed, so that we may 
know what real goodness is, and not 
be caught by mere show, and fine 
dress, and smart ways. Perhaps this 
advice was given to guide a young 
man in finding a suitable wife. We 
may, however, also be interested in 
this lesson as explaining Eastern cus- 
toms. And we shall surely find that 
many of these things that made an 
excellent woman are equally necessary 
to the making of an excellent man* 

10. Virtuous : this word originally 
signified valiantf now it means chastef 
pure. The Hebrew word used repre- 
sents might and courage, as well as 
moral goodness. Comp. Bnth iii. 11. 
Rubies : or pearls. These are re- 
ferred to in Scripture very much as 
we refer to diam>onde now : the jewels 
of highest value. 11. Safely trust : 
Thomson says, ' In the East^ the hus- 
band, in nine oases out of ten, does 
not feel confidence in his wife, and so 
sets a jealous watch over her, and 
places every valuable article under 
look and key. His heart trusts more 
in hired guards and iron locks than in 
his wife.' Need of spoil : because 
what he has of his own is so well 
taken care of. 12. Do him good: 
show how much a prudent, industrious 
wife can do to help a man. When a 
couple begin life cheerfully helping 
each other, how easily difficulties are 
got over, and burdens borne ! This is 
especially true when both begin in the 
fear of the Lord. 18. Seeketh wool, 
etc. : to make clothing for her house- 
hold and the poor (ver. 20, 21). 'In 
Bidon, at this day, u majority of the 
women are thus working in raw silk 
and cotton, instead of wool and flax. 
Many of them actually support the 
family in this way, and by selling 
the produce of their labour to the 
merchants, "bring their food from 
afar.'** — Land and Booh. * There is 
no disrepute attached to m a nual la- 
bour, and mea of wealth and position 
do not heeitate to engage in it.* — Van 
Lennep. 14. Merchant s* ships: a 
figure suited to the times of Solomon, 
when merchant fleets traversed both 



the Mediterranean and Bed Seas. 
Comp. ver. 24. 15. Yet night : so 
early in the morning, even before 
dawn. The industrious in the East 
are always early risers. And this is a. 
pretty good sign of industry in^ our 
own land and times. 15. A portion : 
i.e. an allotted task ; not only indus- 
trious herself, but seeing to it that 
those under her are industrious also. 
16. Considereth, etc. : earning thus 
for herself, she has money to put out 
to advantage, and can purchase pro- 
perty. She is no mere spender, but, 
by economy and labour, adds to the 
family funds. 17. Girdeth : signs of 
earnestness. She means work, so 
binds up her garments and bares her 
arms. (Matt. xxv. 1 j Luke xii. 35.) 
18. Candle . . . night : the very 
poorest in the East keep a candle 
burning all night, from timidity. 19, 
20. Hands : two different words are 
translated hands in these verses : 
caph, the palmi yad, that by which 
anything is grasped and held fast. 
By the yad she works at the spindle, 
etc. ; she opens her caph to give to the 
poor. Only the diligent have any- 
thing to give away to the poor ; and 
they are ready to give because they 
can earn more at any time. 21. Snow: 
emblem of winter - time. Scarlet : 
this colour suitable for warm woollen 
garments. Margin, double garments. 
22. Purple : the expensive colour, so 
used for royalty. 23. Known in the 
gates : because, free of household 
care, he is able to attend to public 
duties. 24. Merchant: specially 
the Phoenician merchant, 26. Wis- 
dom : prudence of speech — a most 
important virtue. 28. Nothing to bo 
more thankful for than having a wise, 
diligent, faithful mother. SO. The 
true dignity of woman. 

In this picture of the excellent 
woman, notice : — 

1. Hee WORKING. Some ladies think 
it degrading to work, and expect to be 
waited on. 

2. Hee wise euling. So that those 
about her learn to be industrious also. 

3. Hee economy. By forethought 
and care always making the best of 
things. 

4. Her CHAEITY. Ready and willing 
to give to the poor. 

5. The trust of her husband, the 
lore of her children, the praise of the 
dtyi follow on suQb yirtTiegt 
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Ho. 15. [Yer.6.1 Sept 17. 

The Transfiguration. 

(Bead Mati, xvii. 1-13.) 
In*ro.] Oomp. Bome Boenes in G\ait^*n 
life which are like this, e.g. His bap- 
tism and the descending dove; the 
triamphant entry into Jernsalem ; an 
incident which is narrated in John 
xii. 28-30. These differ from the 
ordinary scenes of Christ's life, in 
being witnesses to Him from without, 
and onnsnal manifestations of His 
glory. Obs. that the transfig^iuration 
scene divides onr Lord's time of 
ministry. Hitherto the element of 
teaching and healing is prominent, 
and the sphere chiefly Galilee. Now 
His suffering time begins, and He is 
cm His way to Jernsalem. 

1. This is narrated as fulfilling 
the words of our Lord recorded in 
chap. xvi. 28. Taketh Peter, etc.: 
these three were associated with our 
Lord in all the special circumstances 
of His life. Find two other cases in 
which their presence is particularly 
noticed: raising the dead child and 
Gethsemane. High mountain : for 
the reasons against this being Tabor 
see 'Topics* i. 176. Dr. Porter says, 
< There cannot be a doubt that it was 
one of the peaks of Hermon, which 
towers over Geesarea. This opinion is 
acquiesced in by most biblical geo- 
graphers.' Apart : selecting a lonely 
spot, quite away from all contact of 
the people. The Terse indicates- that 
Christ had to lead them in a way that 
shonld enable them to escape the 
thronging multitude. Comp. how 
how more than once He escaped from 
them, 'passing through the midst of 
them.' 2. Transfigured: changed in 
appearance; the rest of the verse indi- 
cates the features of the change. Face 
did shine: oomp. the face of Moses 
on coming down from Sinai. A glory 
rested on it. Comp. Heb. i. 3). 
Raiment, etc.: illus. by showing how 
a gleam of sunshine changes the colour 
and aspect of a landscape. The same 
glory that came over His face came 
over His dress. He was bathed in a 
flood of light. Comp. Mark's more 
vivid description. 3. There ap- 
peared: forms within the power of 
their vision. Moses and Elias mani- 
fested in their glorified bodies. Why 
these two P Comp. division of ancient 
Scriptures into Lorn and Fro^hets, 



Moses 18 representative of Law, SIi}ah 
of the Prophets. Aneienft Scripture 
spoke of Messiah here in its represen- 
tatives, Scripture renders its witness 
to Jesus as the expected One. Take 
another idea : Jesus was the greatest 
of all servants of God ; it was fitting 
that He should be encouraged in His 
great work by the two principal ser- 
vants of God that had gone before 
Him. Talking with him : from Luke 
ix. 31 we learn what they talked 
about : it was the great atoning sacri- 
fice that He was to offer at Jerusalem. 
This was now in the mind of our Lord j 
He was entering on this last stage of 
His life. Remember that our Re- 
deemer's death on the cross was the 
fulfilment of the pledge on the ground 
of which the Old Testament sinners 
had been saved. So Paul teaches in 
the Epistle to the Romans, etc. 4. 
Answered : better sjpolce. Good : 
pleasant and profitable. Taber. 
nacles : tents, to make a pro- 
longed stay. It was a foolish speech. 
Peter thought this was the beginning 
of a temporal kingdom. 5. Yet 
spake : as if in reproof of the foolish 
speech. Cloud : which hid Moses and 
Elias. Voice : never -in the Bible is 
the /orwt of Qod represented as coming 
into men's sight. Beloved son : as 
at His baptism. Signifying the 
Father's acceptance of what Christ 
had done, and dedication to a further 
work. Testifying of Christ to the dis- 
ciples. And comforting our Lord Him- 
self in the anticipation of His coming 
sorrows. 9. Tell .... man : be- 
cause its meaning cotild |iot before 
then be apprehended. 12. Elias is 
come : not as Elias, but as John the 
Baptist ; in spirit of Elias. 

1. Who is thb centbs of the wholk 
Bible f Saying, as there is a road froni 
every part of England to London, so 
there is a way from every part of 
Scripture to Christ. Illus. this from 
Law, and Prophets, and New Testa- 
ment, selecting illustrative passages. 

2. What witnesses can Christ 

BRING IN SUPPORT OP HIS MeSSIAH- 

SHip P Illus. Moses, Elijah, John the 
Baptist, the Father God. 

3. What i% the sfeciaIi occasioiv 
OP their witness in our lesson ? Hei^ 
open the blessed mystery of our Re- 
deemer's passion, showing how all 
Scripture points to it as man's salva- 
tion-time. 
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No. 76. a Tim. iv. 8.] Sept. 17. 

A Oodly Life. 
(Bead Eccles. zii.) 

Intro.'] Give some acconnt of Solo- 
mon's experience. Deal with the 
counsel found in chap. xi. 9, 10. 
The tone of this advice is not snch as 
a Christian father wonld give. Solo- 
mon bids the young man be moderate 
in his youthful pleasures, because of 
the certainty of judgment. We would 
commend a life of godliness as being 
the only true and worthy life for the 
child of God, and the happiest life we 
can live. Yer. 10 reads like the 
counsel of the wom<out man of the 
world. 

1. Remember, etc. : God has the 
first claim on us. We have re- 
ceived everything from Him, and we 
should give to Him the brightest 
flowers, and the first and richest 
fruits of our years. The most beau- 
tiful thing that can be done on earth 
is a life given wholly to God from 
infancy to old age and death. The 
promise is, *They that seek me early 
shall find me.' Bemembering God is 
to be done in such a way that the 
thought of Him shall give tone and 
character to our daily conduct. 
While : or before the evil days come : 
days in which the very desires and 
opportunities have failed. lUus. folly 
of leaving concerns of the soul to 
times of sickness, old age, or death. 
Set out a general picture of the old 
men become childish, interested in 
nothing but the memory of his early 
life and doings. 2. While : translate 
hefore. Old age is likened to the dark 
days of the autumn, when the sunshine 
ofthe year has gone, the clouds 
darken the sky, and rain storms fol- 
low one another; and there is little 
or no hope of brightening. Oomp. 
2 Sam. xziii. 4, 5. 'No sooner has 
one cloud of sorrow discharged its 
dark contents and disappeared, but 
another black cloud, swollen with 
showers of sorrows, returns in its 
place.* — Wordsworth. Point out that 
this isonly such a picture of old age 
as suits one like Solomon, who had 
lived a selfish, self-indulgent life. It 
does not worthily describe the Chris- 
ticm*s old age. His last days are his 
best. 8. Keepers : * Body is des- 
cribed under fig^e of a decaying 
house, with its inmates and furniture.' 



— Speaker's Com. The arms are the 
keepers, the legs are the strong men. 
Observe shape of old men's limbs, and 
the way in which they tremble. 
Grinders: teeth. These should not 
decay till old age. Now they decay 
much sooner, through our artificial 
life, and stimulating food. Windows : 
or eyes. Old people need spectacles. 
Figure of grinding is taken from the 
hand-mill, which the women turned in 
the house. (*Topics'ii.22). 4. Doors: 
lips ; not much food being taken, lips 
not opened much. Observe an old 
man's way of masticating his food. 
Rise up : from restless sleep. The 
daughters of music : no longer give 
him pleasure. 5. Afraid . . . high : 
shriiiks from climbing a hill ; and with 
tottering steps fears to faJl. Almond 
tree : whose blossoms are white in the 
month of February. Beference is to 
gfrey hairs. Grasshopper ; even such 
a light thing. Taken here as a type 
of light, tri&ig annoyances. Desire : 
* Literally the caper -berry y which was 
eaten before me^ as a provocative to 
appetite.' — Speaker's Com. It may 
be used here merely as a figure, like 
the grasshopper. Mourners: hired 
ones. 6. Silver cord : the mysterious 
link binding soul and body together. 
Bowl : of camp life. The cord may 
be that which fastens the lamp to the 
ceiling; and the pitcher and wheel 
refer to custom of drawing water from 
a well. 7. Dust : Gen. iii. 19. 8. 
Vanity : the one impression left on 
Solomon by his life. He would not 
have said this if he had lived for God. 
11. Goads : used for urging oxen at 
plough. Nails: tent pegs. One 
shepherd: i.e. God, who is inspirer 
of all true teachings. 

Concerning a godly life see from 
this lesson, 

1. In what it CONSISTS; ver. 1 
The /ear o/ God. Show what is right 
fear, and what wrong fear. How this 
will give character to all our life. 

2. By what considerations it is 
URGED; ver. 14. In lesson God's 
judgment. We say God's claim and 
love. 

3. When it sH0in:.D be begun; 
see ver. 1. 

4. To WHAT time it must not be 
LEFT. That of sickness, old age and 
death. Show why ? 
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Kb. 77. [Ver. 22, 23.] Sept. 24. 

Review — Works and Authority 
of Jesus. 

(Bead John v. 17-36.) 

Intro.'] Begin with a review of the 
quarter's lessons. We have had a 
selection from the miracles of onr 
Lord. Give some simple explanation 
of what a miracle is ; e.g. 

An action of which we cannot give 
explanation by the working of any 
causes we know of. 

An immediate exertion of divine 
power, accomplishing at once what 
God usually works by a long process. 

Comp. the miracles of Elijah and 
Elisha with those wronght by Christ. 
Carefully show the difference between 
these miracles and those subsequently 
wrought by the disciples. Christ 
worked without calling on any one's 
name. Disciples only worked by call- 
ing on the name of Christ. 

Explain that Christ's miracles are 
never called merely wonderSj but 
wonders and signs, or mighty works. 
Their purpose to teach spiritual truth 
is always kept in view. 

Then looking over the list of lessons 
see what various evils afiSict humanity. 
All are the result of sin, then what a 
dreadful thing sin must be, to have 
such consequences. Jesus showed 
Himself to have such power over these 
consequences that we might feel what 
power He had over their cause. So 
work out what Jesus can do for sin- 
sick, storm.tossed, devil-possessed 
souls. Show that Jesus is ^mighty 
to save.' 

Find out by questioning which of 
the miracles dealt with have most im. 
pressed individuals in the class, and 
follow up the impression produced. 

17. My Father: the name by 
which Jesus almost always spoke 
of God. It gathered up into a word 
the special views of Grod which Jesus 
brought to light. Worketh : in 
creation and providence. Every day 
God is healing disease, making food, 
and ruling wind and wave. I work : 
illus. in my miracles of healing and 
feeding the Father's greater work. 
18. The Jews : in John this term 
always means the priest-party that 
was dodging Christ to try and des- 
troy Him. Equal : this is involved 
in Hia claim to be the Son. 19. Of i 



himself : because He came to do the 
Father's will. In one sense Christ is 
equal with God; for the ends of 
human redemption He is in subjection 
to God as a servant. 20. Greater 
works : those connected with raising 
Lazarus, and His own resurrection and 
ascension. In the. following verses 
the reference to the resurrection of 
the body, and the spiritual quickening 
of the soul are so blended, that it is 
difficult to say which refers to bodily 
resurrection. 22. Judgment: not 
exclusively applied to general judg- 
ment of last day ; word includes idea 
of administration. Christ is head of 
this dispensation ; and the whole 
matter of human redemption is put 
into His hands. 28, 29. This clearly 
refers to bodily resurrection. Dam- 
nation : should be throughout the 
New Testament rendered condenma. 
tion, which exactly represents the 
original term. 33. John : for his 
testimony to Christ. See chap. i. 
36. Works : comprehensive terms 
for His miracles, as displays of divine 
power. 

Take the views of Christ's place 
and authority given here, and as far 
as possible find a miracle in the 
quarter's list to illus. each. 

i. A worker like the Father. 

2. One Umited in power by the 
Father's toill ; v. 19. 

3. Qvickener of the dead. 

4. Judge. 

6. FountoMi of spiritual life ; ver. 26. 

6. Son of mam, ; so full of sympathies 
and experience. 

7. Object of various witness. From 
John the Baptist, from miracles, from 
Scripture, from God the Father. 

Learn : Christ now holds authority; 
the whole redemption of men is in His 
hands ; then He can save us if we seek 
Him. 

It the. choice must be made, it is 
far better to have Bibles without any 
lesson leaves or other helps to study 
in the Sunday-school, than the best of 
such helps without Bibles. There is 
no proper Sunday-school work where 
Bibles are not used freely. In some 
Sunday-schools the use of lesson leaves 
or question books during the school 
session is positively forbidden. It 
would be better never to allow them 
a place at that time. 
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fteview — Solomon* & Review of 

lA/e. 

(Bead Eoclea. L 12 to ii. 11.) 

hitifo.'] This book written in the later 
years of Solomon. It is pervaded bj 
a melancholy tone of sadness and re- 
morse. Reason for this in Solomon^s 
life and oondnot. Sach parsuit of 
pleasure is sure to leave a weary mis- 
erable feeling, A life lived for self is 
not pleasant to look baek npon. Per- 
haps Solomon knew so well the cha- 
raoter of his son that he conld only 
look on to the future with despair, 
anticipating the breaking up of his 
kingdom, etc. The book can only be 
explained by trying to put ourselves 
in Solomon's position. ('Topics,* i. 246.) 

12. The preacher: the word 
used means the gatherer, and it has 
hitherto been used for wisdom. (See 
lessons on the Book of Proverbs.) 
Was king: singular that Solomon 
does not say am hing. He is, how- 
ever, referring to the time when he 
began the quest of the chief good; it 
was as socm as he began to reign ; and 
as king he had every opportunity of 
finding the right answer if it was to 
be found. ' The tense used here is often 
employed to describe a past which 
reaches forward into the present.* 
By wisdom: the exercise of mental 
powers, together with prudent action 
and careful observation. Concerning 
all: the reason of, all. Life is full 
of difficult things; toil, perplexity, 
trouble, efee. Solomon tried to find 
the meaning of these things. OdIj in 
the light of the world to come can the 
fulness of their meaning be found. 
Travail : toil, regarded as painf nl ; out- 
side of £den toil involves sweat of 
face. For toil as given by God in 
mercy see the narrative, Gen. iii. 14. 
Vexation of spirit : worrying to no 
purpose. The result is so insignifioant. 
If it seems to be great, the time to 
enjoy it is so ¥rief, 15. Crooked : how 
often we say, - somehow things won*t 
go straight.' Ko man can ever force 
and fashion life Otecording to his own 
mind. 16. More wisdom : may apply 
to head knowledge, but more probably 
to praotioal wisdoin in orderinff life 
so as to get over difficulties. More 
than: i.e. David and Saul; perhaps 
including also the earlier Oanaanite 



sovereigns. 17. Folly: he tried all 
things ; even the eontrast to wisdom. 
Did foolish things to try and find what 
pleasure lay in them. 18. Much 
grief : this is only trae if we do not 
keep onr faith in the good Father 
God, who is surely making all things 
work out into blessing. All those who 
study life apart from God are very sad 
men. Recent instance, J. S. Mill, etc. 
chap. ii. 1. Mirth, etc. : the kinds of 
pleasure are included which mere 
riches can purchase. 2. Of laughter : 
i.e. of scenes of mere gaiety. What 
doeth thou ? what are thy fruits P 
Mere bitterness and disappointment. 
3. To wine: the pleasures of feasting, 
and endeavour to please the palate. 
Yet .... wisdom : engaging in all 
these pleasures with the distinct pur- 
pose to find out all the good that was 
in them; critically testing them to 
discover the good that f^^^ fancied 
they found in them. All the days: 
if he could only find the good, men 
might keep on at it, enjoying it all 
their lives, and so be freed from 
trouble. Solomon set out on a very 
vain quest. * Man is bom to trouble,* 
and by trouble he is disciplined, and 
sanctified. 4. Great works : the houses, 
vineyards, parks, etc., immediately 
mentioned. 6. Pools: for watering 
his gardens. 7. Servants, etc. : such 
an establishment that it was like a 
little city, and had all the features of 
social life, births, etc., within it. 8. 
Singers : to enliven feasts. 9. Wis- 
dom : power of testing and judging 
the value of all these things. 11. 
Conclusion. Nothing of all these was 
worth making an end of life. There 
was nothing really satisfying in any 
of them. There was great show, but 
little, very little beneath. 

In teaching from this lesson, care- 
fully point out that this miserable view 
is only true if riches, or learning, or 
pleasure be md'de the sole ends op 
LIFE. God has given us these things 
to get pleasure out of, and rightly, 
moderately used they do help human 
happiness. But God is the only true 
end of life. 

1. What opportunities Solomon had 
for his trial. 

2. What things Solomon tried. 

a. What impression was left from all. 

4. Why he found them all a failuve. 
Cannot wo teaoh Solomon the true 
view of life. 
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No. 79. [Psa- oxxxix. 8.] Oct. L 

Jacob's Flight. 
(Bead Gen. xxviii.) 

Intro.'] Sketch what we have pre- 
viously known of Jacob. His natural 
disposition. Contrast between the two 
brothers — Jacob t^en as a type of the 
onnning, crafty side of Jewish nature. 
This would seem a hereditary quality, 
for we find it in Laban's branch of the 
family. Obs. how he took advantage 
of Esau's hunger and impulsiveness to 
get the birthright. This was taking a 
mean advantage. Tell of the sad de- 
ception that won the paternal bless- 
ing. But no wroHg-doing is allowed 
to pass without suffering. Plant seeds 
of deception, and we must reap fruits 
of disgrace, banishment, peril} and 
even be ourselves made the victims of 
deception, as Jacob was. Now we 
find, to save her favourite son's life, 
Bebekah makes an excuse, and sends 
him away. It must have been a bitter 
parting; and an anxious going out 
into life for the young man. 

1. Of Canaan : where Isaac was 
then settled. This, in wilfulness, 
Esau did, ver. 6, 9. 2. Padan.aram ; 
chap. xxiv. 10; xxv. 20; xxyii. 48. 
The district from which Abraham had 
come. Bethuel : who does not appear 
in subsequent negotiations, and may 
have been dead. So perish traditions. 
3. God Almighty: ElShaddai: (See 
chap. xvii. 1.) 7. Jacob obeyed: 
therefore, to annoy his parents, Esau 
disobeyed, and did the very thing 
which he knew would grieve them. 
Though some aspects of Esau's con- 
duct make us like him better than 
Jacob, it is very plain that he was 
godless, wilful, and uncontrollable i 
BO not really estimable. 10. Beer, 
sheba : chap. xzvi. 32, 33. Toward 
Haran : or Charan t (Jen. xii. 4. 
Journey lay northwards. 11, Certain 
place : named, from the incident oo. 
curring there, Beth^L This was proba- 
bly the end of his first day's journey. 
He knew of God's promise, but to 
leave home seemed losing all relation 
to it : with this, and his sin, no doubt 
his mind was full as he journeyed. 
This prepared him for the gracious re- 
velaticm of God. All night : because 
of dangers of travelling in the dark- 
ness ; and becaaae of his Sioeding rest. 
One accustomed to watoh the sheep 
would need very little preparation for 



the night. Not any danger in sleeping 
in the open air in Eastern countries. 
12. Dreamed : otie way of God's 
communicating with itien in early 
times was by dreams. Must not ex. 
peot the guidance of our dreams now. 
A ladder : the point of the vision lay 
in its impressing the nearness, and the 
tender watching care of God. Jacob 
might fear that God had forsaken 
him; he was deeply moved to find 
God so graciously nesor. Angels, 
etc. : as if going to and fro with mes- 
sages of love concerning Jacob. It 
was a great impression of the divine 
love. 13. The Lord : or better, the 
glory of the Lord,; no form of God 
was ever shown to man. The land, 
etc. : this is the renewal of the family 
covenant personally with Jacob. 14. 
Thy seed, etc. : this manifestly con- 
cerns ^omised Messiah, 16. In this 
place : general idea then that special 
sanctity attached to special spots. 
Now we know that * every place is holy 
ground.* 17. Dreadful: in proper 
sense of word awe-ful, A solemn im- 
pression had been made upon him. He 
began from this time to be a more 
deeply thinking man. Life now took 
on seriousness. 18. Poured oil : 
from the flask he carried ; this done 
as consecrating the stone. 20. A 
vow: this was his response to the 
gracious revelation and covenant of 
God. 22. God's house: a place of 
worship. 

Gather lessons out of each part of 
this day's proceedings. 

1. Thb mornino paetings. With 
Isaac. His counsel and blessing. 
With his mother ; she must have been 
sad, for she was reaping in this trouble 
her own faithless effort to force God's 
promise into fulfilment. No parting 
with Esau his brother. No doubt he 
slipped away while Esau was out 
hunting. 

Open the others in a similar way, 
taking care to teach good lessons from 
each. 

2. The middat jousnet. What 
its thoughts F 

3. The eveniko best. 

4. The nioht vision. 

5. The hoknino vow. Giving heart 
and life to God. 
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No. 80. [Bom. ix. 6.] Oct. 1. 

Stephen*8 Defence. 

(Bead Aota vii. 1-19.) 

Intro.2 Oomp. scenes of trial re- 
corded in the New Testament. Obs. 
that the right answer and explanation 
seems to have always been g^ven the 
prisoner. See our Lord before the 
Sanhedrim and before Pilate. Apostles 
before the Sanhedrim ; Fee former les- 
sons. Paul before A^ippa, etc. Be- 
call the character, spirit, zeal, of 
Stephen; circomstances of his arrest, 
point of accusation supported hy false 
witnesses; idea of changing Mosaic 
cnstoms was snre to aroose prejudice 
and prevent calm judgment. Note 
the look of his face when called on to 
speak (chap. vi. 15). 

1. High Priest: probably Caia- 
phas. 2. He said : to understand 
the drift of his speech seyeral things 
must be bom in mind : (1) The one 
thing needed was to secure quietness 
in the excited assembly. (2) Nothing 
tended to conciliate the Jews more 
than a review of their ancient history. 
Gomp. Paul's speeches to them. 
(3) The point of the accusation made 
was that Stephen was accustomed to 
blaspheme the law, and wished to 
change Mosaic customs. The answer 
was a reverent review of Old Testa- 
ment history. We must remember 
that the speech is broken off and un- 
finished ; the application was too evi- 
dent, so they drowned it in shouts and 
dragged their victim to his death. 
2. Men, etc., not three kinds of people, 
but hrethren aad fathers deaorihe those 
called men. Gomp. * Friends, Bomans, 
and countrymen.* * Gifts, gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh.' Heancen : comp. 
Paul beckoning with his hand. God 
of glory: the same as our glorious 
God, manifested in glorious symbols. 
It is probably intended to show Ste. 
phen's full faith in the orie Uving Qod, 
Mesopotamia : literally, district be- 
tween the rivers. See on Gen. xi. 31. 
Charran: in Old Testament spelt 
Haran, the Ch better represents the 
Hebrew letter. 8. Get thee out : he 
was surrounded with beginnings of 
idolatry, and God brought him out to 
preserve for the world the pure faith 
Abraham was a keeper of the truth 
for God, just as Noah was a keeper of 
W^ for God. 4. Father was dead : 
comp. account in Genesis and we learn 



more distinctly that the migration was 
made in two stages (Gen. xv. 7 ; Neh. 
ix.7)* 5. None inheritance : Abra- 
ham has no landed properLy in Ganaan, 
nothing save his wife's grave. For the 
testing of his faith God kept him a 
sojourner. Still God says to t««, « This 
is not your rest.* Promised: and on 
God's word he lived and acted, though 
its fulfilment seemed impossible. 6. 
On this wise: or in this manner. 
Strange land: Egypt. Four hun- 
dred : as we say -some 400, about that 
number, not exactly. 7. Ridge : this 
fulfilled in the plagues of Egypt, and 
in the overthrow at the Red Sea. 8. 
Covenant ; whose sign was circum. 
cision. 9. Moved with envy: this 
expression is important. ' Here Ste- 
phen gives his first example of Israers 
opposition to God's purposes, in spite 
of which, and by means of which those 
purposes were accomplished.' Gomp. 
record of Joseph's life in Genesis. 11. 
Dearth: famine. One of the great 
calamities of ancient times and East- 
ern lands. Obs. how free trade has 
prevented such now. 13. Made 
known : one of the tenderest scenes 
in the Bible. 14. Threescore, etc. : 
this number is taken from the Sep- 
tuagint version, and it is made up by 
including the five children and grand- 
children of Joseph's two sons. 16. 
Carried over: Exod. xiii. 19; Joshua 
xxiv. 32. Sychem : see Gen. xxiii.; 
xxxiii. 18, 19. 17. Time of the pro- 
mise : mentioned in the promise ; the 
time for its fulfilment. 17. Multi- 
plied : with singular and unexampled 
rapidity. 18. Another king: belonging 
to another and rival dynasty. 19. 
Subtilly: cleverly, with the idea of 
craftily. Cast out : see Exod. i. 22. 

1. The couet. Explain the San- 
hedrim. Only limited authority. Place 
of meeting the open yard of high 
priest's palace. Judges seated on a 
raised part. Ghristianity made an 
anxious time for these councillors. 

2. The speakbb. He stands alone. 
Galm like his Master. With the angel 
face. Eloquent voice. A man of 
power. Now strong in the Lord. A 
noble witness. 

3. The speech. Singular to our view. 
We think roundabout. He knew his 
audience. They would not have lis- 
tened had he spoken directly of Ghrist. 
He was skilfully working to produce 
a deep conviction. 
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Among the ancient Egyptians the 
symbol of * impossibility * was the 
mere figure of two feet planted 
npon a section of ocean. Walking 
on water seems to have been 
deemed the one thing above all 
others which no mortal could do. 
Our own convictions fall instinc- 
tively into the same certainty. It 
is God's path only which is ' in 
the great waters, and His foot- 
steps are not known.* What 
startles us therefore in the fa- 
miliar words of Matthew (xiv. 
22) : * And when Peter was come 
down ont of the ship, he walked on 
the water to go to Jesus,' is the 
fact that a human form is out on 
the deep, and the fluid floor has 
become firm beneath the burden. 
A fisherman of Galilee actually for- 
sakes, his boat, steps unfalteringly 
over the side of it when the crests 
are running highest along the 
ridge of the waves ! 

Let us see how it happened. 
On the way home that night the 
disciples had been surprised by a 
tempest. Jesus appeared to them 
walking on the water. In this 
sublime instant of disclosure, im- 
pulsive Simon Peter rises in the 
boat to put in a characteristic ap- 
pearance. His home is at Caper- 
naum. He has married there. 
Serious illness of late had occurred 
in the family. His mother-in-law 
had been very sick with a fever. 
Jesus had healed her by a miracle. 
Peter knew all about that cure. 
Some time before he had caught a 
most unprecedented haul of fishes. 
Indeed, he had witnessed a good 
many wonders already since he 
knew Christ. And he must have 
learned to grow somewhat expec- 
tant concerning his divine Lord. 
Things might any moment assume 



a marvellous cast. And now, when 
he recognises the infinite kingli- 
ness of this supreme presentation 
of Omnipotence, when he perceives 
the Form of light shining in the 
dark, and the Face of grandeur 
standing serene in the tempest, he 
seems to be suddenly filled with a 
desire to share in the show. 

It is not worth while merely to 
renew the picture, as if it were 
only a matchless scene in a super- 
natural drama. Every miracle of 
Christ is a parable; every spectacle 
of His life is a sermon. This 
entire fi*agment of history preaches 
a discourse on the subject of ex- 
perimental faith. We shall do fsLr 
better to construct our analysis out 
of the discourse than out of the 
history. And we can group all the 
incidents around the important 
lessons as we enumerate them. 

1. Presumption. — In the begin- 
ning, then, we learn here what is 
the peril of an untested faith — 
presumption. Simon Peter was. 
always trying to do what no one else 
thought of. At this time he surely 
ran before he was sent. The 
moment Jesus' words fell on his 
ear, 'It is I; be not afraid,' 
Peter answered Him and said, 
' Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come 
unto Thee on the water.' Here 
note carefully the intimate min- 
gling of confidence and distrust in 
the form of request He says,. 
'Bid me come,' as if he had 
peculiar supremacy, and yet knew 
he could not come, and ought not 
to come unbidden. But he adds, 
'If it be Thou,' when Jesus had 
just announced, ' It is I.' Simon 
Peter believed, but not much. He 
doubted also, but not thoroughly. 
His entire experience appears 
mixed. The chief instruction Jwe 
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sliall receive here tnniB upon our 
beisg able with some degree of 
certainty to settle the precise 
reason why this man wished, in 
the midst of storm, darkness, and 
tempest, to go down upon the water 
with Christ. Possibly he meant 
to pay an honest tribute to Jesus' 
omnipotence, and so do Him an 
unusual honour. Perhaps he was 
cnrions to see how snch a thing 
would seem. More likely, how- 
ever, he was actuated by simple 
personal vanity. We may even* 
consent to consider that he was 
unconscious of his^ conceit. The 
artlessness of his self-esteem, in 
thus thrusting his personality into 
notice, is almost childish. He 
seems just caught with a silly 
impulse of wishing to go out 
before all the rest, stand boldly 
on the billows, and return facing 
their plaudits. 

Whenever you find men and 
women attempting unheard-of or 
indescribable things, querulous and 
dissatisfied with the sober, grand 
round of everyday duty, just be- 
cause it is unromantic and com- 
monplace, you may attribute it to 
the inexperience of their lives, or 
the mere overweening confidence 
of their characters. And you may 
watch with much solicitude for 
their downfall. Peter leaped over- 
board at his own suggestion ; the 
rest remained waiting for the 
Lord to speak. One wishes with 
all his heart that this impulsive 
disciple had kept his wasted 
courage for that necessitous hour 
in Oaiaphas*s palace, where for 
lack of it he fell into the denial. 
All this impetuous offer of danger- 
ous experiment evidenced only 
rashness and merited only rebuke. 
It is as much a Christian's duty to 
spare himself from uncalled-fDr 
danger as to 9urrender himself to 



commanded risk. There is a dif- 
ference between faith and forward- 
ness. The peculiar peril of an 
untried faith is just presumption. 
' There is an over-doing as well 
as an under-doing; and such an 
overdoing as amounts to an 
undoing of what is done. 

II. Experience. — In the second 
place we learn here what is the 
cure of a presumptuous faith — ex- 
perience. The mood of mind 
Peter was in needed a correction 
and a censure. Jesus chose a 
most unique way of bestowing 
both. He let the man have his 
wish. He said, 'Come.* It 
needs a careful discrimination just 
here to show precisely what our 
Lord did pledge, and what He did 
not. The reply He rendered was 
not by any means parallel or com- 
mensurate with the proposal of 
Simon Peter. For he had said, 
* Bidm^: The Lord did not bid 
him ; that word * Come ' means 
permission, not command. Peter 
said, *Bid me come unto Thee.* 
Christ answered nothing about his 
being able to reach Him. Further, 
Peter said, 'Bid me come unto 
Thee on the water,' Jesus inti- 
mated no promise that the water 
should hold him up. Simple con- 
sent was all the man had ; the rest 
he took on his own responsibility. 
No new faith was bestowed upon 
him. He was merely suffered to 
have his own way. Our Lord 
knew that conceited men cannot 
be taught theoretically. They 
must have experience for disci- 
pline. 

ni. Success. — ^We easily reach 
from this our third lesson. We 
learn here what is the reward of 
an experienced faith — success. 
At this moment we may well con- 
sent to drop our rebuke of Simon 
Peter ; for at the worst he shows 
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that the root of the matter is in 
him. Grander thing no man ever 
did in this old world's history 
than did he, when unhesitatingly 
he followed his bold word with 
brave deed. * And when Peter 
was come down out of the ship he 
walked on the water to go to 
Jesus.* He had enough of reliance 
on his Master to fashion a foot- 
hold a part of the way. He did 
walk on the water. As long as 
his faith held out, he accomplished 
what human foresight would hare 
pronounced the impossible thing. 
Our Lord once said, * He that be- 
lieveth in Me, the works that I do 
shall he do also.' Walking on the 
water was what He was doing 
now, and Simon Peter was doing 
that also. Our inference is irre- 
sistible and instantaneous — faiih 
is force ; an unbroken faith is 
omnipotent ; it laughs at impossi- 
bility, and says, ' It shall be 
done ! ' The motto of every true 
life might well be that of the 
apostle, ' I catn do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.' 

What was all this for? It is 
not needful to wonder that this 
magnificent miracle was wrought 
for so trivial an end. For our 
Lord was writing history for all 
time to come. Many are the 
weary workers of this world to 
whom this success of Peter has 
brought courage and confirmation. 
Many a timid faith has read the 
tale ; and then brave souls have 
gone forth to dare even greater 
perils, because the Master has 
bidden them come. Indeed, one 
of the fine pictures of human 
history is that of this Galilean 
fisherman, walking even twenty 
steps on the sea. Curious enough 
it seems to imagine his feelings. 
Qnce out on the waves, away from 



the boat, the vision must have 
been wild and terrific. Darkness 
overhead, roaring winds whirling 
the spray in his f^oe, perhaps some 
pale gleams of the full passover 
moon rushing through the rifts of. 
running clouds, the deep moan of 
the sea subdued to sueh nnwilling 
servitude, yet on he went towards 
the Redeemer. Nothing could 
ever daunt, nothing could ever 
sink, a faith which kept steadily 
looking unto Jesus. 

IV. Failure. — Once more : we 
learn here what is the discipline of 
a successful faith — failure. It is 
no trifling thing to war against 
nature. There is, however, dis- 
coverable among the ruins of this 
system of ours, now and then, a 
mute reminder of the human 
race's royalty on the planet. WUl 
can flight the law of debasement 
for a little while, and bright intel- 
ligence rises into singular and in- 
explicable regency over matter at 
times. Much resoluteness, a good 
deal of force, the rebound and 
spring of great bravery, with some 
faith, kept Simon Peter afloat for 
a splendid moment, at any rate. 
Then faith yielded, and all the 
rest went for nothing. Alas, for 
the sense of impotency this fright- 
ened man must have had when he 
earliest felt himself wavering in 
the waves ! After a single grand 
moment of success, as a reward 
for his measure of belief, this man 
found himself left to endure failure 
as the retribution for his measure 
of unbelief. 

It is never any new burst of 
tempest, nor any fresh revelation 
of peril, which causes so many of 
us to sink our success in failure so 
ignominiously. It is simply the 
breaking up of our trust in our 
Saviour. While Peter unwaver- 
ingly thought of Jesus, he went on 
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straight towards Him. Tke mo- 
ment he let his thoughts tarn he 
was gone. We cannot possihly be 
mistaken in this conclnsion. For, 
when oar Lord takes him by the 
hand to save him, all He says is, 
*0 thoa of little faith, tvherefore 
didst thou doubt? ' 

V. Prayer. — Oar fifth and final 
lesson needs to come close alongside 
of this. We learn here what is the 
relief of a failing faith — prayer. 
He cried, ' Lord, save me ! * 
The one admirable thing in 
Simon's history that day was that 
he still cluDg to Jesus for help. 
He will be saved by Jesus, or not 
at all. And before we pronounce 
harshly upon his failure, it does 
but seem fair to remember how 
nobly his discipline educated his 
trust back to a new firm hold. 

Simon Peter failed in order to 
show the essential and necessary 
weakness of one who has lost hid 
union with his Saviour ; the peril 
of one who has been distracted in 
his hour of danger from his help 



to his risk ; and the necessary loss 
of one who has looked at the 
troubles which beset him, when 
he should have looked only and 
unswervingly unto Jesus, who 
would bear him onward through 
all exigencies into full triumph. 
Faith, to be available, must never 
lose heart. 

Simon Peter failed that he 
might teach us all along down the 
ages how quick is the reversal of 
failure into success again, the 
moment any wandering eye re- 
turns from its wavering, and 
steadily seeks the beloved Face. 
Can any one of us ever have a 
better tale told of us this side of 
heaven than this : * Beginning to 
sink, he cried, Lord, save me * ? 
How sweetly the record closes as 
the incident reaches its end. 
* And immediately Jesus stretched 
forth His hand and caught him.' 
Let our unceasing prayer be, in 
all the secret longings of our 
souls, *Lord, I believe; help 
Thou mine unbelief! ' 



He was a ' Bible-class teacher.' There are men who count them- 
selves a grade higher than Sunday-school teachers. They don't attend 
the teachers'-meeting, nor do they use the uniform lesson ; for they 
feel above all that. He was a m^n of this sort. He took for his lesson 

* The sermon on the mount.' Of course he could teach that. He 
attempted to read the beatitudes one by one, explaining them as he 
read; but the first proved too much for him. 'Blessed are the poor 
in spirit : for their's is the kingdom of heaven.' ' That means,' he said, 

* ** Blessed are the poor in spirit." The "poor in spirit " are — That 
means, ** Blessed are the poor in spirit," The ** poor in spirit " are — 
Well, I don't think I can improve on Scripture. " Blessed are the 
poor in spirit." We'll pass on.' This is a simple fact. The * Bible- 
class teacher ' was right as to the limits of his ability. The only trouble 
was in his attempt to go beyond his capacity. 
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•THE HYMN MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME/ 

BY JAMES COMPER GRAY. 

I THINK it was John Eandolph, a famous American statesman who, when 
rallied by some of his brother senators — ^less amenable to the impressions 
of their childhood than himself — replied, ' Yes, I should have been a 
sceptic too, had it not been for the hymn my mother taught me.' This 
very old story of John Eandolph, which everybody has heard, was brought 
to mind in a very forcible manner some time ago. 

Yes, it was some time ago now, but it is no less true for all that. I 
had to visit a distant part of the country, to conduct special services on 
behalf of a Sunday-school, the whereabouts of which is one of those 
things in my story that I do not think it expedient to mention. My 
ride by rail lay through portions of more than one delightful county ; 
and as it was in the early springtime, when the trees were in their 
newest dress, and the birds were in full song, and the young fronds of 
the ferus were beginning to uncurl, and the weather as well as the 
season was of the brightest, my jaunt was on more accounts than one 
of a most enjoyable description. 

On arriving at my destination I found that I was to be the guest of a 
gentleman who was a member of one of the learned professions — as 
some one or two of our human callings are termed : professions that 
involve in their preparatory studies the application of so much money 
and time that they are usually followed by a class of gentlemen who, on 
many accounts, secure the very high respect of their fellow townsmen 
and country friends. My worthy host had this respect in a very 
4Bminent degree, and I am bound to say that no man I ever knew better 
deserved the honour th^t was paid him. It was soon clear to me that 
it was only as a matter of course that he had been from time to time 
elected to the highest offices to which he could be appointed by his 
fellow townsmen. A man of such natural refinement, of such courtly 
manners, of such high attainments in his profession, was one whom all 
the neighbourhood delighted to honour. And, as I have said, he 
abundantly deserved all the honour he got. As the leading physician 
of the town in which he resided, he was a welcome guest at the 
residences of distinction in the region in which he lived ; while his kind- 
ness to the poor made him no less welcome to the * simple ' than to the 
< gentle ' of the place. I have a reason for mentioning these matters 
that you will see by-and-by. 

OCTOBfiB. XO 
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The Sunday seryices passed off much as such services do ; the after- 
noon being deyoted to tbe Snnday-school, of which my worthy host had 
been for some years the beloyed saperintendent. Not soon shall I forget the 
kind words with which he opened the school, nor the looks of undis- 
gnised affection from teacher and scholar, as he passed from one elass 
to another. I found that his heart, no less than his head, was enlisted 
in the good work. The announcement of the teachers' preparation-class 
that would meet under his care was also very suggestiye. Nothing was 
more clear than that he thoroughly realised the value and importance 
of the work to which he was devoting so much of his valuable time and 
great ability. All was done, too, in a manner at once so gentle and 
unassuminp^, as to convince one tbat ho was all unconscious of the 
inflnence he was wielding. Many times during the day I wished that 
some good men I knew could have been there to have seen the devotion 
of my good friend. We so often hear worthy men speak of their gfeat 
engagements daring the week as a valid reason for their release from 
all duty on the Sunday. Again and again we have heard good men 
speak of the weary work of the week, and plaintively assert that thay 
must have perfect rest on the Sunday. Tet here was one who, from 
Monday morning to Saturday night, was busily engaged in the duties of 
his profession, and who might at any hour of the night be called away 
from home to visit some distant patient, and who yet, when the Sunday 
came round, was found lending his cheerfal influenee to the work ol 
teaching the children of his poorer neighbours. 

At last the services of the day were over, and supper was over, too. 
and we adjourned to the drawing-room for family worship. The servanti 
assembled, the chapter was read, the prayer was offered, and then I 
thought we should retire to rest. But my surorise was great when, 
after a brief pause, the family, led by our good friend, began to sing \ 
began to, sing, too, without any formal announcement of the hymn — sung 
it as a matter of course ; sung it as they would who felt the evening 
worship would not be complete without it. My worthy host's daughter 
had turned to the piano and touched a note, and then they all started 
off into the hymn at once. Now what do you think the hymn was that 
they all sung so much as a matter of course f What wonder had there 
been if it had 'been the evening hymn ? Eeble's * San of my soul/ 
or Lyte's * Abide with me,' would have been sung without any surpriM 
save that occasioned by ihe suddenness of its introduction. But my 
surprise was great^ and I think pardonable, when in this unpremeditated 
way, * as to the manner born,' Uiey all sang the words, — 

^esuB, tender Shepherd, hear me, 

Bless Thy little lamh to-night ; 
Through the darkness be Thou near me. 

Keep me safe till morning light. 

Through this day Thy hand has led me. 

And I thank Thee for Thy care ; 
Thou hast warmed me, clothed, and fed me, 

Listen to my evening prayer. 

Let my sins be all forgiven, 

Bless the friends I love so well ; 
Take me, when I die, to heaven, 

Happy there with Thee to dwell. 
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Hhey a!l Sftug it» fttid to a tone that admirably salted the words (the 
ttine * Dijon ; * see No. 76 in the * Christian Hymnal.') And then the 
serrants left ns, and my good friend, seeing that I was a little surprised, 
sinc6 there were no children present, said, * That is a hymn my mother 
taught me; tre always sing it every Sunday night after family worship.* 
So the mystery was cleared up. Much as during the day I had learned 
to respect him, I confess that my regard deepened into reverence when 
I heard him thus speak of his mother, and the hymn that, for her sake, 
he and his family never failed to sing every Sunday night. His good 
mother, singing the new song among the redeemed, little thought when 
she taught him to sing that hymn in his childhood, that long after she 
had passed away he and his dear ones would be sinfiiing it down here. 
Scarcely thought that through his life the verses of his childhood would 
follow him. Did not think of those sweet memories of his childhood 
that those simple lines could not fail to embalm. * That is a hymn 
my mother taught me, and we sing it every Sunday night after family 
worship.' 

The circumstance ha^l • assed out of mind when, long afterwards, 
I had to visit the same de.ightful neighbourhood once more, and found, 
greatly to my satisfaction, that I was once more to be the guest of my 
old friend. Once more the evening gathering of the family was held, 
the circle now enlarged by the addition of a son who had just left the 
university ; and again, at the close of the prayer, all joined in singing, 
as of old, * the hymn that his mother had taught him.' So the custom 
was an e&tabliHbed one, and I doubt not the hymn was sung last Sunday 
night, and — for I tiust his life will long be spared — will be sung from 
Sunday to Sunday for so long as Sundays are given him in this world. 

*Is it any great wonder,' 1 thought, * that my friend should be so 
self- deny in gly engaged in teaching the young, when he has so vivid a 
recollection of this benefits of early training ? ' Having felt the good 
of it himself he was naturally anxious that others should grow up into 
life with some good thoughts early implanted in their minds. Let us 
hope that his dear children will never forget the hymn that their father 
has never forgotten. And that many others taught by him will carry 
with them down through life a cherished recollection of that, and others 
of the lessons he is teaching from Sunday to Sunday in his place of . 
Christian work. 

The lessons of childhood are more abiding than many of us think. 
Our scholars are often to all appearance sadly inattentive. We leave 
them fearing that they have heard the truth, only as the stony-ground 
hearers of the olden time. So received it on the surface of their hearts, 
that the first passing wind of worldly pleasure or trouble will soon blow 
it all aWay. But we little think or know how much may be retained to 
be recalled to the infinite refreshment of the soul in after days. Our 
readers will remember that in our August number we gave an illustra- 
tion of this under the title of * After many Days.' And there can be no 
doubt that, as we then hinted, there are many such cases of memories 
in the World, charged with beneficial recollections of the olden time. 
Bonis in this world must be numerons that are gUed with memory- 
pictured bl God's grace and truth. 
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How BnggeeiiYe is this. Teachers are naturally anxious that their 
work should bear immediate fruit. They no sooner sow the seed than 
they want to reap the harvest. < After many days' is a term, the full 
import of which is very little understood. It may be * After many 
days ' in the life of the first recipient of the truth before the fruit 
appears. And it may be after many more days before, through the 
labours of that first recipient, the last sheaf of the harvest is gathered 

in. 

The good begnn by thee shall onward flow 
In many r, branching stream, and wider grow. 

Did you ever hear the story of Findeme's flowers ? It supplies 
another illustration of the very thing we are now writing about. Sir 
Bernard Burke, in his book entitled, * Vicissitudes of Noble Families,' 
gives a touching instance of the tendency of flowers to linger upon the 
spots where they were once tenderly nurtured. * Being in search,' he 
says, * of a pedigree with reference to the Findernes, once a great 
family-seat in Derbyshire, I sought for their ancient hall. Not a stone 
remained to tell where it stood. I entered the church ; not a single 
record of a Finderne was there. I accosted a villager, hoping to glean 
some stray traditions of the Findernes. ** Findernes ? " he said, " we 
have no Findernes here ; but we have something which once belonged 
to them; we have Findernes* flowers." ** Show me them," I replied, 
and the old man led me into a field, where still remained faint traces 
of terrace and foundation. '' There," said be, pointing to a bank 
of garden-flowers, grown wild, " there are Findernes* flowers, brought 
by Sir Geoffrey from the Holy Land, and do what wo will they will 
never die.*' ' 

Oh, blessed hymns, sung in the home and in the Sunday-school ! 
Oh, wondrous lessons learned there ! Flowers brought from the Holy 
Land ; flowers blossoming amid earth's perishings and neglect ; flowers 
of which it may, in many a case, be said, * Do what we will, they will 
never die.* 



GOLDEN TEXTS FOR TEACHERS. 

NO. X. SKILFUL IN THE WORD. 

In my father's workshop there were five blacksmith's forges, worked 
in the old-fashioned way with huge bellows, moved up and down by a 
long handle extending to the side of each forge. Many a time have I, 
when a boy, gone into the workshop, crept behind old George Buck, the 
kindest of the men in the shop, a man who had served my father, and his 
father before him, and lived to know four generations of our family, 
there, safe out of the reach of the flying sparks from .the anvil, I have 
pumped his bellows'-handle, made the tire glow brightly, and then with 
delight watched him take the white hot iron, and skilfully twist it into 
ornamental curve:), or hammer it into its appointed shapes ; never tired 
of seeing the skilful workman, evidently master of his work, using good 
judgment, long experience, strong? arms, and patient foresight in the 
execution of his tauk. And though I can now talk about the flourishing 
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grey hairs, I have never lost my interest in skilful workmen : I stop 
often in a walk to watch men who know what they are doing, and know 
how to do it ; and if I ever have a workman in the house, I cannot get 
on with my own work, hecause I find so much pleasure in seeing him 
skilfully use his tools. 

And I soon find out my skilful teachers in the Sunday-school. On 
most of the Sunday afternoons there are a few minutes of quiet when, 
having nothing immediately to do, I can sit in my desk, look over the 
classes as they are scattered through our large ropm, and make up my 
mind which are the skilful, and which the unskilful teachers. Doing 
this the other day I hegan to think of the term * skilful/ and that in the 
Bible it is somehow connected with * the Word,* and it seemed to me 
that I might find a Golden Text with these terms in it, from which I 
could make a useful little address at our next teachers'-meeting. 

I found, however, that I should have to get two Golden Texts ; one 
for the sake of the very words I wanted, and one for the sake of the 
exact idea. 

^Unskilful in the word of righteousness J — Heh. v. 13. 

^A workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth.' — 2 Tim. ii. 15. 

Skill in the Word — the same kind of power to use this wonderful 
tool, which God has put into our hands, as the workman gains with 
hammer, and chisel, and file — ^whence does it come? 

1. Partly out of natural aptitude. Some men take to things very 
easily, and it becomes very pleasant work to teach them. In their 
earliest years they show interest in the things which engage them in 
after-life, and we say of them, their hands seem as if they were made 
for their work. And we have known persons who seemed to be teachers 
from their babyhood ; their very play turning always in the direction of 
keeping a doll's school. No doubt those with such natural aptitudes 
make the best teachers as a rule ; but let nobody be therefore dis- 
couraged, art makes up for nature in these our days, in a very sur- 
prising manner, and very many of our best Christian workmen have 
been m.ade such rather than bom such. 

2. Skilfulness chiefly comes out of preparation. Since in almost all 
trades we find a time of apprenticeship is necessary, we may well think 
that for the work of Sunday-school teaching a regular course of training 
should be provided ; and perhaps in the schools of the future only well- 
trained teachers may be allowed. But however that may be, preparation 
may be made b^ every teacher (and upon it efficiency and skill must 
very largely depend), general preparation, and especial preparation for 
each class that is conducted. 

And skilfulness also largely follows upon practice. Many a man who 
has little opportunity of preparing, yet succeeds wonderfully well by 
simply storing up and putting into practice the lessons that experience 
teaches; and that these may be well learned, we recommend our 
teachers to form a habit of reviewing their day's work every Sunday 
evening, taking care to notice every point of failure or success. To 
every teacher and minister we would say. Cultivate the habit of severely 
criticising yourself. « If we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged.' 
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Bat W6 are speaking not merely of skiUnlnesg in ieaehing, bat of 
ffkilfnlnesB in th$ Word, and a thoaght or tiro mast be given to the 
things on which that will depend. Evidently very important is 
familiarity with the Word. The Bible is said to be its own best inter- 
preter, and its incidents and biographies find ever various illustrations 
of its truths. We should aluo know how to 9tudy the Bible, using well 
all the help provided by modem learning and research ; but above all, 
comparing Scripture with Scripture. And we should so meditate in the 
Word as tp drink into its spirit, and fill all our teaching with the charm 
of its great striving for the salvation and righteousness of men and the 
glory of God. Oae of our texts says the ' babes only, who feed on the 
milk of the word, are unskilful,^ we must be * strong men * diligently to 
ptudy and to search, then only shall we be found ' rightly divining the 
word of truth.' 



THE BOOK. 



TEE TIMES OF THE EARLY KINGS. 

NO. X. — David's chief men. 

It is impossible to estimate fairly the spirit of any king's reign without 
carefully estimating the characters of the leading men in it. What sort 
of men gained the chief positions of influence ? In what spirit did they 
occupy such positions ? We could easily take the leading periods of 
our own Englifih history, and show that the men of the court, the senate, 
the army, and literature provide us with the fullest indication of the 
spirit of each age. They at once give the tone to the age, and find 
expression for the tone of the age. 

Then we should endeavour to realise the men who stood in the chief 
places of influence during the reign of David. In his case indeed we 
have the king himself exerting an unusually marked personal influence ; 
but we know David so well that attention may profitably be given to the 
men who carried out his behests, and represented the spirit of his reign 
before the people. 

And it is not until the reign of David that we find any established 
court-officials. Before his time the nation had no capital city. Saul 
seems to have built no royal residence, but held audience under a tree 
at Gibeah. More like a judge than a king, he made his own birth- 
place the centre of his government. Some signs of court-order we find 
in his expectation that each officer would take his appointed place at the 
feast of the new moon. But one man only stands out prominently 
during Saul's reign (distinct, that is, from the members of the royal 
family), it is Ahner^ a devoted, loyal soldier ; a man of generous senti- 
ments, somewhat too trustful, and at the close of his life failing to develop^ 
those statesmanlike qualities which could alone have repaired the fallen 
fortunes of his master's house. He belonged essentially to the honse of 
Saul, and would not have fitted into the new rigime initiated by David. 

The most prominent and influential man throngboat David's reign was 
Joab^ the eldest of three brotherSi who were sons of Zemiahi Pavid'i 
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bftlf-sifliter. He mast have been a playmate of David's as a boy, and 
early gained an influence over him which he never permitted to be 
loosened or rivalled. His character is a very difficult one to estimate 
with fairness* His violent actions are very fully narrated, his virtues 
and skilful statesmanship require to be searched out and brought to 
light. Without for one moment palliating the guilt of his unscrupulous 
and violent conduct, we are disposed to read his character in the light of 
the urgent necessities of his times, and give him credit for good judg- 
ment, uneonquerable loyalty, and at least some measure of sincere 
piety. 

Of his personal bravery there can be no question. His vaHant 
seizure of the fortress of Zion marked him out as the great military 
leader of his day, and the wars of the reign owed very much to his warlike 
skill and energy. He permitted, indeed, cruelties, as at the seige ot 
Babbah, which are utterly revolting to modern sentiment, but we have 
no right to accuse any man of jiot being better than the opinions of the 
age in which he lives. The thing which grieves us most in him is his 
utter disregard of life and unscrupulous way of getting rid of personal 
rivals. Some of his murders may have been, wise, regarded merely ia 
their political aspects^ as possibly the death of Abner was; but no 
political ends should be served l^ the weapons of assassination. 

The point which needs careful consideration is the power which Joab 
held over David, and the question whether he wielded it for good or for 
harm. Now there was unquestionably a side of weakness to David's 
oharacter — a tenderness and leniency which is plainly illustrated in his 
rations to his sons* This weakness evidently increased with the 
effeminacy of court life» and would have seriously imperilled his king- 
dom but for the prompt and decisive measures of Joab. David fretted 
sorely against Joab's influence, but on the human side he was indebted 
to Joab for the stability of his throne, and for the recovery of it when 
by his own follies it was nearly lost. We cannot but feel sorry that 
David left such instructions to his son conoerning a long- tried and 
faithful, though often trying servant. 

Among the other cLief men we notice Nathan^ the prophet. He was 
the reprover of David in the time of his sins, and is to be regarded as 
keeping before the king the one condition of his royalty ; he must ever 
remember that he was no independent sovereign, but the servant of the 
King of kings. In the Israelitish monarchy this was the great duty in 
the state of the order of prophets. Nathan was probably entrusted with 
the education of Solomon, but in this his influence cannot be wholly 
commanded. 

Ahithophel was the king's chief friend, or counsellor; a man of 
penetrating discernment, quick judgment and prudence, ever ready to 
run into guilefulness. He was eminently a politician, able to weigh 
the probable consequences of any course of action ; but in his deport- 
ment quite as unscrupulous as Joab was in his. And he had not the 
grand loyalty of Joab ; with characteristic cunning he schemed to win 
the first place in the new kingdom which he thought was to be 
established uader Absalom. 

Two priests are Associated with the reiga; but probably from the 
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superior energy of his character Zadok's was the rising inflaence, 
Abiaihar's declining, and at last passing away. 

Of these chief men we may say, their practical wisdom, vigorous and 
prompt action, warlike energy, and the very roughness of their conduct 
met a want of their age, and were necessary to the firm settling of the 
kingdom which David founded. 



The Gift of the Spirit. — We do not sufficiently reflect, perhaps, how 
closely related the taking up of Christ was to the sending down of the 
Spirit. And yet we know that the one event was absolutely dependent 
on the other. ' If I go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
you ; but if I depart I will send him unto you,' said Jesus. And have 
we thought what a perfect type and prophecy the taking up of Elijah 
was of the taking up of Christ ? As Elijah the master and Elisha the 
disciple went forth together to the place of ascension, so Christ and His 
disciples went to the Mount of Olives. Elisha's parting request was, 
< I pray thee let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me.' And the 
promise was, ' If thou see me when I am taken from thee, it shall be 
so unto thee.' 

The disciples of Jesus having seen their Master ' parted from them 
and carried up into heaven' received the same blessing — a double 
portion of the Spirit. For while it is undoubtedly true, that in some 
measure and in certain manifestations the Spirit of God had been 
given to the Church before this. He was now bestowed in a fuller 
measure and for an abiding manifestation in the souls of believers. After 
the ascension the Holy Ghost came down with a power and efficacy 
hitherto unknown in the Church. Else what could Christ mean when 
He said, < The works that I do shall he do also, and greater works than 
these shall he do ; because I go unto my Father.' So inferior had 
been previous manifestations of the Spirit compared with those now to 
be given, that it is said, ' The Holy Ghost was not yet given because 
that Jesus was not yet glorified.' Ah, yes, truly have we a double 
portion of the Spirit now. We have the promise fulfilled to us that 
was given to none before the ascension : ' He shall be in you ; he 
shall abide with you for ever,' — a pergonal presence of the Master by 
the Spirit. The ascending Elijah let his mantle fall upon Elisha; 
so Christ by His ascension gave His righteousness to be the mantle and 
vesture of His disciples in all time. Strictly speaking, Christ's righteous- 
ness can only be imparted to us through the agency of the Spirit ; and 
the Spirit did not begin His true office work till Christ had been glori- 
fied. Therefore the mantle of Christ descended on us only when He 
had ascended. As Elijah went up into heaven Elisha 'took hold of his 
own clothes, and rent them in two pieces.' ' He took up also the 
mantle of Elijah that fell from him.' The picture of him whose eyes 
are opened by the Spirit to see the ascended Christ. His righteousness 
now seems to him as filthy rags. It is soiled and stained through and 
through. He rends it from lum in penitence and self-reproach. But 
instantly as he saw Christ on the throne, and heard the declaration con- 
cerning him, < who of God is made unto us vnsdom and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption/ he takes up his mantle, and is 
justified. — Bw. A. J. Gordon, ^ , 
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To illus. Less. No. 8i. — 
Gen. xxxii. 1-12. [196] Bear, 
Forbear, Forgive. Verses d-S.^—The 
attacbmentof the Bev. John Eliot, 
nsnallj called * the apostle to the 
Indians/ to peace and union among 
Christians was exceedingly great. 
When he heard ministers complain 
that some in their congregations 
were too difficult for them, the sub- 
stance of his advice would be, < Bro- 
ther, compass them. Brother, learn 
the meaning of those little three 
words — ^bear, forbear, forgive.' His 
love of peace, indeed, almost led 
him to sacrifice right itself. When 
a bundle of papers was laid before 
an assembly of ministers, which 
contained the particulars of a con- 
tention between parties who he 
thought ought at once to be agreed, 
he hastily threw them into the fire, 
and said, < Brethren, wonder not 
at what I have done ; I did it on 
my knees this morning before I 
came among you.' 

To illus. Less. No. 82. — 
Acts vii. 85-50. [197] The Weak- 
ness of Idols, Verses 37-40. — ^A 
little boy, who lived in the house of 
a heathen, one day took a stick, and 
broke all his images, except the 
largest, into the hands of which he 
put the stick. When the man 
discovered it, he was furious, and 
exclaimed, < Who has done this ? ' 
' Perhaps,' said the boy, ' the big 
idol has been beating his little 
brothers.' 'Nonsense,' said the 
man ; ' don't talk sueh stuff as 
that. Do you think I'm a fool ? 
You know as well as I do that the 
thing cannot even raise its hand. 
It was you, you little rascal. It 
was you. And to pay you for your 
labour of wickedness, I'll beat you 



to death with the same stick.' 
And, seizing the stick, he ap- 
proached him. 'But,' said the 
boy gently, * how can you trust to 
a god so weak that a child's hand 
can destroy him ? Do you suppose 
that if he can*t take care of him* 
self or his companions, he can of 
you and the world, let alone mak* 
ing you ? ' The heathen stopped 
to think, for it was a new idea. 
Then he broke his great idol, and 
went and kneeled down to pray to 
the true God, and called him * My 
Father.' 

To illus. Less. No. 83. — 
Gen. xxxiii. [198] Eastern Saluta- 
tions, Verses 4-7. — Here comes 
another caravan of twenty camels at 
least .Sach a shaking of hands. 
Foremost is our sheikh, who ad- 
vances to the old grey-bearded — ^I 
cannot say grey-headed (for who can 
see an Arab's bare head ?) Sheikh 
Besharah, from Sinai, probably the 
same who was Dr. Bobinson's guide. 
The sheikhs take each other by 
the right hand; then, throwing the 
left round each other's necks, they 
kiss five times on either cheek. 
They then inquire after the health 
of themsehes and. their friends. 
How like does this seem to the 
sons of Isaac : * And Esau ran to 
meet him, and embraced him, and 
fell on his neck and kissed him.' 
Here are the same four things]: 
they run to meet, they embrace, 
they fall on the neck, they kiss. 
So in the case of Laban : * when 
Laban heard the tidings of Jacob 
his sister's son, he ran to meet 
him, and embraced him, and kissed 
him ' (Gen. xxix. 18). Still more 
does the meeting of Sheikhs SuG 
man and BeBharab remind ns of 
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Aaron and Moses — ' He went and 
met liim in the mount of God and 
kissed him * — for this is the region 
in which the two brothers mel» 
and their mode of salotation was 
the same. — Dr, Bonar. 

To iUus. Less. No. 84. — 
Acts Yii. 51 ; viii. 4. [199] Eeceive 
my Spirit. Verses 54-56. — ^Holj 
women, too, have been tanght by 
the dying Stephen. In the reign 
of King James, the papists took 
Margaret Wilson, with an aged 
Scottish female, down to the bay 
of WingtoD, at low water, and 
bound her to a stake, there to 
await the flood-tide. The waters 
came slowly in, closing round her, 
rising higher and higher. They 
reach her throat ; but the young 
martyr of eighteen still sings with 
a loud, clear voice the twenty-third 
Psahn. Her mouth fills at leugth ; 
she gurgles forth, 'Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit,' and goes to 
sleep beneath the tide. ThQ ac- 
complished Madame Gnyon, in her 
persecutions, could say, ' I had no 
sight but of Jesus Christ alone.' 
Amidst trials and losses who, be- 
side Him, can put an everlasting 
arm underneath the sinking spirit ? 
The life imparted from above does 
not consist in a set of notions, or 
in attendance upon ordinances. It 
is the meeting of a renewed soul 
with its Saviour on terms of amity. 
Philip can do little comparatively 
for me; Philip and Andrew to- 
gether can do but little for me; I 
must come mjself to Jesus ; must 
see and know Him for myself. As 
our own dissolution approaches, 
should not the prayer be, * We 
would see Jesus.' In the New 
Testament there is a particular de- 
scription of only one Christian 
man's departure. The outward 
cireumstaaeesof his death were the 



most painful that could be. Tet 
the sight of our Saviour gave him 
perfect composure and complete 
victory. < He looked up steadfastly 
into heaven, and saw the glory of 
God, and Jesus standing on the 
right handof God.' — Dr.Thompson. 

To illus. Less. No. 85. — 
Gen. xzxvii. 1-17. [200] Family 
Training. Verses 1-4. Another 
manifest principle observed by 
Mrs. Wesley in the education and 
training of her family, was that of 
thorough impartiality. There was 
no pet lamb in her deeply interest- 
ing flock ; no Joseph among her 
children to be decked out in a coat 
of many colours, to the envy of 
his less loved brethren. It was 
supposed by some of her sisters 
that Martha was a greater favour- 
ite with Mrs. Wesley than the rest 
of her children ; and Charles ex- 
pressed his wonder that so wise a 
woman as his mother could give 
way to such a partiality, or did not 
better conceal it. This, however, 
was an evident mistake. Many 
years afterwards, when the saying 
of her brother was mentioned to 
Martha, she replied, 'What my 
sisters call partiality was what 
they might all have enjoyed if they 
had wished it ; which was permis- 
sion to sit in my mother's chamber 
when disengaged, to listen to her 
conversation with others, and to 
hear her remarks on things and 
books out of school-hours.' There 
is certainly no evidence of partial- 
ity here. All her children stood 
before her on a common levels 
with equal claims, and all were 
treated in the same way. — I. Kirke* 

To illus. Less. No. 86. — 

Acts viii. 5-25. [aoi] Simony^ 
Verses 9-11. — Simony, in English 
law, is the corrupt presentation of 
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any ose io an ecolesiasiioal benefice 
lor gift-money or reward, and is so 
caikd from its resemblance to the 
Bin of Simon Magas. In the 
canon of law it was considered a 
heinous crime, and a kind of 
heresy. As the canonical punish- 
ment, however, was not deemed 
sufficient, a statute was passed in 
the time of Elizabeth, defining its 
paniahment, A simoniacal pre- 
sentation was declared to be utterly 
void, and the person giving or tak- 
ing the gift or reward forfeited 
double the value of one year's 
profit ; and the person accepting 
the benefice was disabled from 
ever holding the same benefice. 
Presentation bonds, however, taken 
by a patron from a presentee to 
resign the benefice at a future 
period in favour of some one to be 
named by the patron, are not ille- 
gal, provided the nominee is either 
by blood or marriage an uncle, 
sen, grandson, brother, nephew,or 
grandnephew of the patron, and 
provided the bond is registered for 
public inspection in the diocese. 
The result of the statutes is that 
it is not simony for a layman or 
spiritual person, not purchasing 
for himself, to purchase, while the 
ehurch is full, either an advowson 
or next presentation, however im- 
mediate may be the prospect of a 
yaoancy, unless that vacancy is to 
be oocasioned by some agreement or 
arrangement between the parties. 
Nor is it simony for a spiritual 
person to purchase for himself an 
advowson, although under similar 
circumstances. It is, however, 
simony for any person to purchase 
the next presentation while the 
ohuroh is vaeant; and it is si- 
mony for a spiritual person to 
purohase for himself the next 
presentation, although the ehurch 
be fttU. — Okambers' EncylopcBdia* 



To illus. Less. No. 87. — 
(Jen. xxxvii. 18-86. [202] Is this 
thy Son*$ Goat? Verse 32.— A king 
of Hungary once took a bishop in 
battle, and kept him prisoner ; 
whereupon the Pope wrote him a 
monitory letter for breaking the 
privilege of holy Church by taking 
his son a prisoner. The king sent 
an embassy to the Pope in reply, 
and with it the armour wherein 
the bishop was taken, with these 
words only, in writing : * Know 
now whether this be thy con's coat 
or no.' 

To illus. Less. No. 88.— 
Acts viii. 26-40. [203] A Strange 
Court Preacher. Verses 27, 28. — 
P. J. Courtonne, a celebrated pas- 
tor of Amsterdam, in the second 
half of the last century, notorious 
for the extreme freedom of his 
preaching, found himself at the 
Hague, and appeared at the Court 
of the Prince of Orange. He saw 
himself surrounded by the officers 
of the Statholder, who pressed 
him to preach on the following 
Sunday. He resisted the entreat- 
ies, which redoubled. Pursued 
by these, perhaps, too lively solici- 
tations, he consented to give an 
opportunity of hearing him, under 
promise that the hdusehold of the 
Prince would be present at the ser- 
vice, and on condition that no one 
would be offended by his freedom 
of speech. Both sides showed 
themselves faithful to the engage- 
ment ; all the nobility of the 
Hague had invaded the church, and 
the preacher did not falsify his 
reputation for eccentricity and for 
boldness. He took for Ms subject 
the meeting of Philip the Evan- 
gelist, and of the officer of the 
Queen of Ethiopia, and after an 
bistorioal exordium, he announced 
in this manner the division of the 
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discoarse : * I find in this re- 
cital four subjects of astonishment 
which increases one npon the other. 
1st. A courtier who reads the 
Holy Scriptnre, which is suffi- 
ciently surprising ; 2nd. A courtier 
who owns his ignorance, which is 
more surprising still ; 8rd. A cour- 
tier who asks his inferior to 
instruct him, which should cause 
a redoubling of the surprise ; and, 
lastly, 4th (for this surprise comes 
to the climax). A courtier who is 
converted. Let us,' etc. 

To illus. Less. No. 89. — 
Gen. xl. [ 204] Bunyanin Prison. 
Verses 1-4. — The following anec- 
dote is told respecting the jailer 
and Mr. Banyan. It became 
known to some of his persecutors 
in London that he was often out 
of prison. They set an officer to 
talk with the jailer on the subject ; 
and in order to discover the fact he 
was to get there in the middle of 
the night. Bunyan was at home 
with his family, but so restless that 
he could not sleep. He therefore 
acquainted his wife, that though 
the jailer had given him liberty to 
stay till the morning, yet, from his 
uneasiness, he must immediately 
return. He did so, and the jailer 
blamed him for coming in at such 
an unseasonable hour. Early in 
the morning the messenger came, 
and interrogating the jailer, said, 
'Are all the prisoners safe?' 
* Yes.' * Is John Bunyan safe ? ' 
' Yes.* ' Let me see him ? ' He 
was called out and appeared, and 



all was well. After the messenger 
was gone, the jailer, addressing 
Mr. Bunyan, said, ' Well, you may 
go in and out again just when yon 
think proper, for you know better 
when to return than I can tell yon.' 

To illus. Less. No. go.- — 
Acts ix. 1-18. [205] Restora- 
tion to Life. Verses 10-12. — 
Walking one day along the sea- 
shore, I saw a number of people 
running to the water's edge, and 
a boat at the same time putting off 
in haste. It was after a youth 
who, in bathing, had got out of his 
depth and sunk. After remaining 
for a quarter of an hour under 
water, he was taken out, and re- 
storatives promptly applied, to 
rekindle, if possible, the spark of 
life. I waited with many more at 
the door of the building, to ascer- 
tain whether he were likely to 
recover. Several came out, but 
to tell of no hope. At last a per- 
son darted out of the house, the 
bearer of better tidings. * He has 
drawn a breath ! He has drawn a 
breath/' The crowd caught and 
quickly echoed the cry. I thought 
of the joy that is felt In heaven 
when a penitent sinner is seen 
crying for mercy; for just as an 
infant begins to breathe when it 
enters the world, so does the sm- 
ner begin to pray when he is 
newly bom to God. It is at that 
very moment that he draws his 
first spiritual breath. — Bev. E. 
Cornwall, 



YisiTiNa is a wonderful lubricator. Many I fear fail to realise this 
fact. They work very hard and accomplish comparatively little, because 
they do not know their pupils. And how can they know them if they 
only see theni an hour each week in the Sabbath- school ? They may 
recognise their forms and faces, but cannot become acquainted with the 
cast of each mind, and understand the surroundings of each one. To 
do this they must occasionally see them at their homeSi and talk with 
them and their parents and friends socially. 
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No. ex. ever. 26.] Oct. 8. 

Jacob's Return. 

(Bead Gen. zzxii. 1-12, 24-32.) 

IfUro,2 Beoall the story of Jacob's 
oonneotion with Laban. Point out 
that he had been a diligent and faith- 
ful seryaat ; that Laban had been a 
hard and illiberal master; that God 
had blessed Jacob with prosperity, in 
which Laban shared; that therefore 
Laban did not wish to part with him. 
Show that in returning towards 
Canaan Jacob was only following 
dirine direction (chap. xxxi. 13). Tell 
of Laban's porsnit, and of the agree- 
ment made between them (chap. xxxi. 
48-«3). 

1. His way: that which he was 
taking nnder the divine leading, so he 
experienced divine guidance and keep- 
ing. (See Psa. xci. 11, 12.) Jacob 
was in much fear beoaose of the 
enmity of Esau, so God gave him this 
comforting vision of a host guarding 
him on either side. (Comp. 2 Kings 
vi. 16, 17.) 2. Mahanaim : two 
hosts, most likely one seen on his riprht 
hand, and the other on the left. (For 
associations of Mahanaim, see Joshua 
xiii. 26, 30$ xxi. 38; 2 Sam. ii. 8, 12, 
29 ; xvii. 24, 27 ; zix. 39 ; 1 Kings ii. 
8; iv. 14; 1 Chron. vi. 80.) Some 
mins called Mahnah, in the Jebel 
Ajliln, near the banks of the Jabbok, 
mark the probable site of Mahanaim. 
3. Messengers: to conciliate his 
brother. Though he trusted in Gk>d 
for defence, he did not neglect the ttse 
of mea/M, Seir: a mountain.range 
running from extremity of the Dead 
Sea in a southerly durection to the 
head of the Elanitic g^lf. At this 
time Esau had not conquered and re- 
moved his permanent residence to this 
district (chap, xzxvi. 6). 5. I have 
oxen, etc. : intending to intimate that 
he was not coming to make any claims 
on the paternal estate, or to demand 
what belonged to his birthright. 6. 
To meet thee, etc. : as Esau sent no 
conciHatory reply, it is evident that he 
had hostile intent. 7i Afraid: many 
of ^ God's best saints have failed in 
f^dth when hours of darkness and 
danger have come. lUus. this. Di- 
vided : Jacob was always ready with 
some scheme for getting out of a diffi- 



culty, so here he planned to save half 
his property at least. 9. Jacob said : 
when he had done all that prudence 
could suggest, he took the whole case 
to Grod in prayer. Obs. in the prayer, 
the name which he uses in addressing 
G^od ; it reminds Grod of the covtnant^ 
and is an acknowledgment of the 
divine faithfulness. It pleads a divine 
promise on which Jacob was relying. 
Jt breathes the spirit ef sincere hu- 
mility; and is full of thankful de. 
pendence. 10. With my staff: re- 
call his flight from home. Then he 
had nothing but his pastoral staff. 
Two bands : those belonging to him 
numerous enough to divide into two 
companies. 12. Thou saidst : the 
best thing we can plead before God is 
God's own promise. (Ezek. xxxvi. 
21, 22.) 

24. Left alone : on the eastern side 
of the brook, or ford (ver. 22). Jacob 
remained for special prayer. He felt 
he needed to battle with a feeble faith. 
His inner struggle takes outward 
shape. Whether this was a vision or 
an actual bodily struggle we cannot 
know. A man : one in form of a man. 
Breaking of the day, or rising of the 
dawn. 25. Hollow of his thigh: 
socket of the hip- joint. (Oomp. Paul's 
vision, and reason for tbom in the 
flesh. 2 Cor. xii. 7.) We may even 
get proud about oar success in prayer, 
and think we have rights with God. 
26. Day breaketh : time for Jacob to 
start on his journey. Bless . me : 
Jacob felt the superiority of his visitor. 
28. As a prince: that is man may 
contend with man, thou hast con- 
tended with God: so art more than 
common man. SO. Peniel : the face 
of God. 32. Sinew: the sciatic 
nerve. 

Two things should be pointed out. 

1. The prudence of Jacob's con- 
duct. Sending his message. Divid- 
ing his camp. Sending his presents, 
etc. 

2. The pbaterpulness op Jacob's 
SPIRIT. Taking care to show how gra- 
ciously Gk)d responded to it, with His 
visions (ver. 1, 2), with His protection, 
etc. Show Jacob's prayer, in worda^ 
in a mysterious MorestUng, 

Always put together in life, Prayer 
and Prudence. 
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Ko. 82. CIsa. Ixiii. 9.] Qot 8. 

Stephen's Defence. 
(Read Acts vii. 35-50.) 
Intro,'] Question concerning what 
is known of Stephen. Probably a 
disciple during Christ's life. Chosen 
to office. An efifective and vigorous 
speaker. Having that which wo call 
gpiriiual power. He became a fore- 
most man among the Christians; so 
excited the fear and jealousy of the 
enemies of Christ. How they plotted 
against him. The sceae of his trial ; 
the place to which his Lord had been 
brought. His judges ; his accusers ; 
his defence. Show how it conciliates 
Jews to present a review of their 
history. Explain the twofold pur- 
pose of this speech of Stephen's. 1. 
To show them that Christianity was 
not something new, but the proper 
outcome of their national history j 
and, 2. To show them that their fathers 
had always been doing what they had 
done, and were doing, resisted and 
persecuted the special messengers of 
the God they professed to serve. 

The history of Israel is briefly re- 
viewed up to the rejection of Moses ; 
at that point our lesson begins. 

35. They refused : even Moses, in 
whom they now boasted, they had re- 
jected, and banished. (Exod. ii. 13, 14.) 
Did God send : their refusal did not 
affect the fact that he was God's ser- 
vant ; suggesting that the fact of their 
rejection of Christ did not prove him 
an impostor. Of the angel, etc. : 
these an gel -appearances should be re- 
garded as the manifestation of Christ, 
the Son, in the form of a man, before 
he came to the world to bo a man in- 
deed. 86. Wonders and signs : 
recall the ten plagues ; the scene of 
passing through the sea; and such 
events of the desert -life as sending 
the manna, smiting the rook for water, 
healing the serpent- bite, and guiding 
with pillar-cloud. 37. A prophet, 
eto.: obs. how Stephen leads on to 
the preaching of Christ unto them. 
They accepted Moses ; they should 
acoept Him who was the fulfilment of 
a prophecy which Moses had left. 
Like unto me : in office, and trust, as 
a national ruler and redeemer ; not in 
person. 38. Qhurch : literally, tho. 
people called out : generally it equals 
the assembly. Mount Sina, or Sinai, 
where Moses received the law, and 



spake with God ; here called the angel 
to express the form under which he 
was seen or apprehended by Moses. 
Lively oracles: living, and life-giving 
commandments of God. (Comp. Psa, 
xix. ; and for the word lively f 1 Peter 
ii. 5.) 39. Not obey : oftentimes, 
bat especially on the occasion of his 
prolonged absence on the mount. 
(Exod. zxxiL 1.) 40. Gods : or idols. 
Wot not : cannot imagine. 41. A 
calf : that being the representation of 
deity with which they had been fami. 
liar in Egypt. Offered sacrifice : in 
what way does not appear in \he history. 
This idol was treated as a symbol or 
figure of the absent Jehovah, and not 
as an independent god. (Oomp. sin of 
Jeroboam.) 42. Gave them up : hold- 
ing off His gracious restraints, so that, 
in their subsequent history, they went 
fearful lengths in idolatry. Host of 
heaven : the stars and sun. Sabaism. 
The worship of the Parsees now in 
India. \Vritten : Amos v. 25, 26. 43. 
Tabernacle : or shrine. Moloch : 
the god of the Ammonites. (1 Kings 
xi. 7 ; 2 Kings xxi. 3, 6.) 4S. Star : 
probably should be Chiun, another 
name of god Bemphan. 46. Jesus : 
the Greek form of the word Joshv>a. 
Drave out : under Joshua. 47. A 
house, i.e. a temple, or permanent 
dwelling-place. 48. As smith: Isa. 
Ixvi. 1, 2. 49. My rest : pr settled 
dwelling. 

What are the facts referred to in this 
part of Stephen's speech ; and what 
points are brought forcibly out. 

1. THB facts of history TSAT ASI! 

NOTICED. 

The deliverance from Sgypt. The 
passage of the Red Bea. The scenes 
of the wandering. The rejection of 
Moses in his first efforts to deliver his 
people. His second rejection when 
actually in the presence of God on the 
people's behalf. Moses' prophecy of 
the coming One who shoftld be greater 
than he. 

All these may be the occasion of 
careful questionings and explanations. 

2. The points Stbfhin sbbss to 
niPiiEss. 1. That rejecting God and 
His servants was the common fact of 
the national history. 2. That this did 
not make God's word untrue, nor Bis 
servants impostors. 3. Tha*t ^xne 
showed how wrong had been such re- 
jection. And 4' The same thing ap- 
plied to their treatment qf Omal^ 
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Vfo. 6d. CP»ov. »▼. 10 Oct. 15. 

Jacoh and Esau Reconciled, 

(Read Gen. xxxiii.) 

Jw<ro.3 '^^ hpeaking of the day 
w«to the time f ot starting Jacob's com. 
poxiies. In tbe hot Bast travellers are 
obliged to take advantage of early 
liiorning. Jacob, moreorer, could not 
journey fast or far, because of the 
OGAdition of his flocks. Picture the 
scene of starting the caravan, and the 
arratigements which Jacob made at 
onee to xneet Esau with a liberal pre- 
sent, and to impress him with the 
greatness of hia it^eaHh. (Chap, xxxii. 
l»-20). 

1. LiHed up his eyes : or looked 
iiito the distance ; he«aw Esau's com- 
pany far enoiigh oiS to permit of his 
nmking final preparations. 2. Hand- 
maids : setting them according to his 
ides €f their vahie to him. Bachel 
was his favourite wife. 8. Before 
them : in front of the company, hoping 
by his conciliation to win over Esau^ 
Bdwed himself: in the attitude usual 
in the presence of a superior. He 
said nothing about the birthright, but 
aeied as if he took cheerfully the place 
of younger brother. Learn how much 
it becomes us to give up in order to 
Ytia an ofitended brother. What did 
Christ teach about forgiving unto 
seventy times seven? 4. Ran to 
meet hifai i touched by the sight of 
his long-lost brother, and melted by 
these signs of brotherly submission. 
Obs. that the first advanee towards 
reoonoitiaidon must come from Esau. 
Eastern people are much more demon- 
strative in grief and joy than we are. 
(Gixrap. the stety of the prodigal Luke 
XV. 20). Wept: there is a weep- 
ing fbr Jogr as well as for grief. 5. 
Womeiijetd. j these were just behind 
Jacob (ver. 2). The point is that 
Jacob made no show of ati armed force! 
of men that could rouse Esau's resis- 
tance. He only showed helpless 
women and children. 6. Bowed 
themselves: so completely humbling 
and melting the generous-hearted 
Esau. 8. All this drove (chap. 
xxxii. 13^19). Evidently the three 
droves had produced the effect on 
Esau's mind which Jacob desired.. 
Find grace ! to win the favour of my 
lord. 9. Have enough: said in the 
spirit of Oriental politeness, which at 
first seems to refuse what yet it is in- 



tended to accept. Comp. Abrahani'i 
bargaining with the sons of Heth (Gen. 
xxiii.ll). 10. As though . . . God: 
i.e. he felb as glad in tho acceptance 
and goodwill of Esau as he was accus- 
tomed to feel in the sense of accep- 
tance with God. This must be treated 
in remembrance of the extravagant 
style of speaking usual in the East. 
11. My blessing : * this gift, which is 
meant to express goodwill and affec- 
tion, offered with prayers for blessing 
on tho recipient' (Jnde i. 15; 1 
Sam. XXV. 32 ; xxx. 26 ; 2 Kin^s, v. 
15). 12. He said : i.e. Esau. Before 
thee : as a defence. This, however, 
did not soit the purpose of Jacob. It 
was enough to secure Esau's friendli- 
ness, the divine purpose did not admit 
of intimate associations between the 
two tribes. Obs. how in God's provi- 
dence, the heirs of the covenant were 
kept distinct from other peoples. 13. 
This was quite a true excuse, but also 
a very skilful one. It shows that the 
time of the year was late autumn. 
Show that flocks and herds travel 
very slowly; and Esau's hunting com- 
panions were accustomed to swift 
marches. 15. Leave,etc.: Esau thought 
Jacob had need of defenders and guides. 
Succoth : the word means booths, 
from saccac, to entwine, to shelter. 
Whether east or west of Jordan cannot 
be decided. 18. To Shalem : pro- 
bably this word should be translated 
came in peace; and to the city of 
Shechem (Gen. xii. 6; Acts vii. 16). 
20. An altar : as taking possession of 
the place in the name of God, and 
beginning his new, settled life with 
family religion. El elohe Israeli 
God, the God of Israel j i.e. not only 
the God of Abraham and Isaac, but 
Tuy own Ood. 

1. Jacob's conciliations. He was 
the party that had done the wrong, so 
ib was quite proper that the concilia- 
tions shoald CO mo from him. Dwell 
on his presents. His divisions of his 
company. His message sent the day 
before. 

We should do all in our power to 
win over those who have injured us, 
and to conciliate and win the forgive- 
ness of those we may have injured. 

2. Esau's qenkkous yoEQivisifESsi 
He was an impulsive man These 
were right impulses. He is an [ex. 
ample to us of meeting gfracionsly 
those wh6 seek reconciliation. 
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No. 84: [PhiLi.ao.3 Oct. 16. 

Stephen^s Martyrdom. 

(Read Acts yii. 51, to yiii. 4.) 

Intro."] See previons lesson, and re- 
yiew it. Obs. how Stephen is exoited 
and borne along by his own eloqaenoe. 
He mast have known that he was im- 
perilling his life; but he could not 
restrain those earnest and convicting 
words. Some think that, jnst at this 
point, Stephen was interrupted by the 
clamours of the Sanhedrim and became 
more pointed and forcible in conse- 
quence. Illus. what effects opposition 
will have upon an earnest speaker. 

51. Stiff-necked: 'a figure from re- 
fractory oxen, that will not submit to 
be yoked.' Stubborn, hard to manage. 
Applied to Israelites (see Exod. xxxii. 
9 ; xxxiii. 3, 5 ; xxxiv. 9, etc.) Uncir- 
cumcised : submitting to the rite of 
circumcision was a sign of a properly 
humble and obedient state of mind ; 
so nncircnmcised represented nnsnb. 
missive and disobedient; unsiibdtied. 
And ears : not willing to receive the 
messages God sends. Holy Ghost : 
regarded as the inspirer of God's faith- 
ful messengers. ' So do ye : with a 
reference to the recent crucifying of 
Christ, which these men would be 
quick enough to perceive. 52. Which, 
etc.: so many had been persecuted 
that it could be quite spoken of as 
characteristic of the nation to reject 
divine messengers. Slain them : 
tradition says that Isaiah was mar* 
tyred, and we have intimation of death 
of one Zechariah. See also perseca- 
tion of prophets in time of Ahab, and 
in connection with the captivity. Just 
One : this term ohosen to accuse them 
plainly of having conspired to destroy 
One who was adiiaitted to be innocent. 
Ye . . . murderers : a distinct charge, 
and in no qualified terms. The guilt 
of their agents rested on them. They 
might be men in high offices, leaders 
of , the nation ; they were in fact 
'betrayers and murderers.' And the 
accusation must have aroused their 
conscience to testify in them to its 
truth. They every one of them knew 
that they lubd plotted to kill the in- 
nocent. 53. Disposition of angels : 
who attended, as ministers, the giving 
of the law on Sinai. Or reference 
may bo intended to the Angel- Jehovah, 
or the form in which God oommuni- 
oated with Moses. Not kept it : boast 



as you may over it i so there is little 
room for wonder that yon have rejeoU 
ed God's new roioe, ministered bjBSa 
Son. 64. Cut to the heart : with rage 
and indignation, at snoh fearless bold* 
ness, and such dreadful and hnmili. 
ating accusations. Gnashed: the 
natural expression of intense mortifi. 
cation, and violent })assion. 55. FuU 
of the Holy Ghost : as soon as the 
burning words were uttered, the man 
of God became calm, standing quietly 
amid the rage of these excited fanatics. 
Every eye was attracted to him ; some- 
thing unearthly was in his face. . He 
was looking not at them, but tip ; he 
saw evidently more than they. Com* 
forting visions of the glorified Be* 
deemer were given ; of that risen and 
exalted One for whom he had wit* 
nessed. 57. At last excitement grew 
to desperation; some one gave the 
lead, Stephen was seized, borne away 
by the violent crowd outside the city 
walls, and before there oonld be any 
interference of the anthoritiee, they 
had stoned the heroio man. Describe 
such a tumult, and death by stoning. 
58. The witnesses : those mention^ 
in cl^ap. vi. 11, 12. By custom, these 
men had the right ox throwing the 
first stones. Saul : this is the intro- 
duction to ns of the g^reat apostle. 69. 
Calling upon God: or upon Jesus. 
What a beautiful prayer for a dying 
man and martyr. 60. Kneeled down : 
smitten by the stones, at last he fell 
on his Imees, with his last breath 
praying for his murderers. (Comp. 
Christ's forgiveness of His executors.) 
Fell asleep : what a very strange way 
of describing such a violent death. 
What does it tell ns of Stephen's rest 
of heart? 

Most of what can be taught from 
this lesson will come oat in the read, 
ing, and it remains only to gather up 
the teachings by a kind of review. 

1. Stephenintermpted in his speech. 

2. Stephen closing abruptly with 
bmming words of accusation. 

3. A^ger mastering the magistrates 
an€ the people. 

4. The scene of stoning. - 

6. The man who would not oast a 
stone, but was willing to watch the 
clothes. 

6. The last moments of the dying 
martyr. 
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No. 85, [Deut. xxlx. 29.] Oot. 22. 

Joseph's Dream, 

'(Read Gen. xxxyii. 1-17.) 

IntroJ] Beoall the history of Jacob 
to this point. Give acoonnt of his 
children, the renewal of God's cove- 
nant with him, Isaac's death, etc» 
as in chap. xxxv. Now we come to 
some account of Jacob's family, and 
especially to the interesting history 
of Joseph. This is a very favourite 
narrative with young people. 

1. Dwelt : settled permanently 
Hebrew reads, *In the land of his 
father's sojournings.* Not, however, 
settled in the sense of establishing 
himself possessor of the land. Jacob 
moved up and down in the land, 
searching for pasture. Explain habits 
of such a tribe. At his father's death 
Jacob became sole heir of the cove- 
nant. 2. The generations: family 
history. Joseph: name means, *he 
will add.* For the reason of the name 
see Gen. xxx. 23, 24. His father's 
wives : secondary wives. Evil re- 
port : an account of their evil-doings. 
It was very sad for these sons to be 
thus behaving badly; but Joseph need 
not have told tales, and the young 
men were naturally annoyed when 
their young brother turned out a spy 
and a tale-bearer. 3. Loved Joseph: 
showed him undue partiality ; treated 
him as the favourite; the very thing 
to excite the jealousy of his brethren. 
. Favourites in a family are usually very 
disagreeable, and petted children win 
little love outside their homes. Coat 
of many colours: this soggests to us 
at once a sort of patchwork-coat, and 
4n the well-known scene from the 
tomb of Chnoamhotep, at Beni-Has- 
fan, the Semitic visitors, who are 
offering presents to the governor, are 
dressed in robes of rich colouring, 
apparently formed of separate small 
pieces or patches sewn together.* — 
Speaker*s Convm, Some think that by 
this peculiar dress Jacob intimated 
his purpose to give Joseph the birth, 
right, as being the firstborn son of 
Rachel, his favourite wife. 4. Speak 
peaceably : we can well imagine their 
taunts and insults. Let us hope that 
Joseph was enabled not to answer 
again, 5. Dreamed: very early in 
his life we thus find signs of a kind 
of prophetic power. In his dreams he 
received intimations of the future. 



(Comp. the ways in which the word 
and will of God came to other pro- 
phets.) Yet the more : because the 
dreams indicated his eventual superi. 
ority to them and rule over them. No 
doubt he told his dreams in all sim- 
plicity, not thinking how they would 
be taken by his brethren. 7. Bind- 
ing sheaves : this shows that Jacob 
tarried long enough in one place to till 
and reap the ground. 8. Shalt thou, 
etc. : they caught at once the sugges- 
tion of his dream. 9. Sun . . . 
stars : representing the whole family. 
"What coidd seem more unlikely than 
the fulfilment of such a prophecy? And 
yet in the ordering of God's providenoe 
it came actually to pass. Joseph's life 
illus. the proverb. Truth is stranger 
than fiction. 10. Rebuked him : 
probably for the imprudence of telling 
these things so freely. He should have 
kept them to himself. Jacob may also 
have thought that he was going too 
far in thus including himself. Thy 
mother : Bachel may have been living 
at this time. 13. Feed the flock : in 
that neighbourhood they were journey- 
ing in search of pasture. Being away 
a long time it was only natural that 
Jacob should be anxious to get news. 
Trace on the map the journey from 
Hebron to Shechem. 15. Wander- 
ing : with no idea which direction to 
take. 17. Dothan : the two wells, or 
cisterns, twelve miles north of She- 
chem, the place associated with Elisha's 
deliverance (2 Kings vi 13) . 

Comp. C. and D. O. T. p. 64. 

Take as centres for teaching the 
truths of this lesson. 

1. The coat. Tell what it probably 
was. A sign of special favour. Parents 
should not have favourites. Conse- 
quent jealousy of the brethren. Very 
wrong, but we can hardly wonder at 
it. Older sons do not like the younger 
to assume superiority. . In a family 
each one should keep his place. 

2. The dreams. God had a great 
work for Joseph to do, so He gave him 
beforehand these promises. See how 
they would encourage him, and keep 
up his hope when in the prison. Show 
what God's promises do for us. 

3. The joubnet. A very simple 
matter, yet show to what important 
issues it led. 
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No. 86. ever. 21.] Oct. 2SL 

Simon the Magician^ 

(Bead Acts viii. 5-26.) 

Intro,'] Deal with the first foqr verses 
of the chapter, givilig an acconnt of the 
first general persecution of the Chris- 
tians, the leading part which Saul took 
in it; the signs of his ezoessiye zeal ; 
and the way in which God overruled 
such persecution for the extension of 
the gospel, bj scattering the disciples 
abroad. 

5. Philip : one of the seven deacons 
(chap. vi. 5). From his case, and 
Stephen's, we see that the deacons 
were also preachers ; but most likely, 
in that early time, each of the disciples 
felt it to be his duty to speak to others 
about Christ) and we ought to feel in 
this way now. Every Christian should 
be both a priest and a preacher. Philip 
is afterwards called an evangelist (Acts 
zxi. 8). Samaria : the district was 
called by this name, the city was at 
this time known as Sebaste. Point out 
that the relations between Samaritans 
and Jews made Samaria a safe retreat 
for the persecuted disciples. Their 
prejudices were evidently breaking 
down a little when they could thus 
preach the gospel to the Samaritans. 
Obs. however, that they had the ex- 
ample of their Master (John iv.). 
Preached Christ: told them about 
Him ) afBrming His Messiahship, and 
exhorting them to believe on Him. 6. 
With one accord : i.e. a general im- 
pression was produced such as we see 
in times of revival: a readiness to 
listen and obey. Hearing and see- 
ing : not merely overborne by the 
wonderful miracles that were wrought, 
but listening to the message which 
those miracles were intended tcf con. 
firm. 7. Unclean spirits: this term, so 
often applied to the devil-possessions, 
suggests that they were closely con- 
nected with foul habits, and sensual 
indulgence. Palsies : or tremblings : 
the term is best represented by our 
disease of paralysis. The writer met 
with a true case of palsy some years 
siiioe. He was oalied to visit an 
elderly woman, who for years had 
been seated in her chair, trernbUng 
from head to foot. 8. Great joy : in 
healing of so many sufferers; and in 
the glad tidings of so great salvation. 
9. Simon : not much is really known 
concerning this man. He is said to 



have made pretensions, after this, to 
be himself a sort of Messiah. Used 
sorcery : this word includes the vari- 
ous arts of the magician or witch. He 
pretended to tell fortunes, communicate 
with the dead, predict future events, 
cured diseases, give charms to protect 
from evil, etc. Bewitched : used in 
the sense of surprising, deceiving the 
Samaritans bo that they believed in 
him. Some great one : a sort of 
Messiah. 10. Great power : or is 
invested with divine power. 11. Long 
time : it is singular that he was thus 
able to keep up his pretensions. 13. 
Believed also : perhaps only pro- 
fessed to believe. This shows that at 
first persons were baptised simply on 
their own profession that they be- 
lieved. We need not think him to 
have been wholly insincere, but in 
part self-deceived. Continued with : 
kept in daily attendance on Philip, 
interested in watching the signs of his 
superior power. Wondered : at works 
which he knew were beyond his power. 
16. Fallen upon : the special gift of 
the Spirit was the seal of discipleship, 
and answered to the hapUsm off/re. 18. 
Holy Ghost was given : and so the 
power of working these miracles. 
Money : of which he doubtless had 
plenty, having made gain by his sor- 
ceries for so many years. Some think 
that money can buy everything, but it 
can never buy any spiritiial good. 20. 
Perish with thee : an utterance of 
exceeding indignation. Gift : free 
gift : to be had ' without money or 
price.' 21. Thy heart is not right : 
such a request enabled Peter to read 
his heart. 22. Repent : he had never 
yet been truly humbled, so knew no- 
thing of the saving trust. 
In this lesson dwell on,— 

1. Persecuted pseachebs become 
POWEEFUL PEEACHEES. Explain the 
persecution which arose. It scattered 
the disciples, and made them more 
earnest and zealous. Especially dwell 
on Philip as illustrating these things. 

2. New sphebes of labour. Sa- 
maria open to receive the gospel. Tell 
history of this district. So God is 
ever opening land after land. 

3. Doubtful successes. The tri- 
umph of converting Simon. His fail- 
ure. An imperfect conversion. Ex- 
plain Peter's reproof and adfvice. 
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Ko. 87, [^rov. xix, 21.] Oct. 20. 
Joseph Sold, 
(Bead Gen. xxxvii. 18-36.) 
IntroJ] Question on the previous 
lesson. Show the relation between 
Joseph and his brethren. What do we 
know of the characters of these bre- 
thren? 

18. Afar off : probably they recog- 
nised him at a distance by his coat. 
Conspired, etc. : so far away from 
Jacob, they had a good opportunity 
for getting rid of this troublesome 
brother, without their wickedness ever 
being found out. 19. This dreamer : 
the nickname by which he was known 
in the family. His subsequent history 
indicates that Joseph was a God-fear- 
ing youth ; and very likely his bi others 
hated him because his very presence 
reproached them for their wickedness. 
20. Slay him : so they thought to 
make the fulfilment of his dreams im- 
possible. So 'man proposes, God 
disposes.' Their evil intentions were 
easily frustrated. We will say : bad 
deeds seldom go alone. One wrong 
thing drags after it another and an- 
other. They who commit murder 
have to follow it up with lies. 21. 
Reuben : who, as eldest son, was re- 
sponsible for the safety of the rest, 
and especially of the younger ones. 
Out of their hands : by a little device 
of his own. 22. This pit : a sort of 
well, or cistern, dug to catch the rain- 
water, but at this time dry. This was 
an easier way of getting rid of Joseph, 
but a more cruel death for him. Keu- 
ben planned by this to save the boy. 
23. His coat : (ver. 3) this was the 
badge of favouritism ; the brothers 
wanted it to make up a plausible tale 
for their father in accounting for 
Joseph's absence. 24. Cast him : 
must not overpress this word, as 
though they flung him in, intending 
to kill him in the fall. 25. To eat 
bread : before starting away from the 
district, leaving poor Joseph to starve 
and die. Company of Ishmeelites : 
or Midianites (ver. 28), a caravan on 
its way into Egypt from Gilead. 
Camels : (* Topics,' vol. i. p. 18). 
Spicery : * probably the gum of the 
styrax-tree.* Balm : * the gum of the 
opobalsam, or balsam- tree, which grew 
abundantly in Gilead, and was espe- 
oially used for healing woonds.' 



Myrrh : ' an odorifemma gum f ocmd on 
the leaves of the eistus creticus, also 
called ladanumJ 26. Judah said : 
a sud Jen thought came to him. They 
might eflEectually get rid of the boy 
without taking his life, and here was 
a capital opportunity. Obs. bow God 
overruled wicked men's devices to 
work out His high purposes. 27. Sell 
him : as a slave. Take the opportu- 
nity of speaking about the sin degra- 
dation, and suffering of slavery. Tell 
how it is still the great evil in some 
parts of the world, especially in Cen- 
tral Africa. We ought each one to do 
something towards removing it from 
the earth, as one of its worst stains. 
Content : agreed to the shameful 
proposal. 28. They drew : it is evi- 
dent that Reuben had for some reMon 
left them, and he had no part in this 
business. Sold Joseph : (see Psa. cv. 
17, 18; Acts vu. 9). 29. Rent his 
clothes : fearing that his brothers had 
executed their first intention to kill 
him. Reuben must have gone some 
distance away, as he seems to have 
known nothing of the passing caravan. 
The rending clothes was tearing a 
great slit in them, not tearing them to 
pieces. 31. Dipped: or sprinkled it 
over with the blood, producing the 
effects of a struggle with a wild beast. 
32. They brought: i.e, the servants 
by whom the coat and message were 
sent. 33. Evil beast, etc. : Jacob 
jumped at onoe to the conclusion they 
wished him to. 35. Comfort him : 
this they would best have done by 
confessing the truth. Into the grave: 
or to the sheoli the place of the de- 
parted. 36. Potiphar: * devoted to 
Par, or Phar, i.e. to the royal house, or 
palace' — Speaker's Comm. 
Comp. 0. and D. O. T. p. 66. 

1. Thb plottinos of thb wicked. 
Obs. they were against an innocent 
one who had grieved them by his 
goodness. ~From this lead on to speak 
of the plottings of Sadducees, etc., 
against the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Explain the forms the plottings took 
in case of Joseph. Beware of family 
jealousies and quarrels. 

2. The attempted ovekruling of ▲ 
MAN. Give careful acconnt of Reuben's 
device to save Joseph. Show how he 
was outwitted ; what happened in his 
temporary absence. 

8. The successful overruling of 
God. 
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Ko. 88. [ICttk zvL 10.] Oct. 29. 

Philip and the Ethiopian. 
(Bead Acts yiii. 26-40.) 

Intro."] The Aotas of the Apostles is 
not designed to give a minnte histor. 
ical account of all the doings of the 
early Church; but only a selection of 
illustratiye incidents. We haye just 
dwelt on one — the sopposed conversion 
of Simon the sorcerer ; now we have 
the true conversion of the Ethioipan 
eunuch. 

26. The angel : or messenger. 
Whether this was a communication 
made to Philip in a night vision, or in 
the form of an angel, does not appear; 
it may only mean a spiritual message 
given him by the Holy Ghost. (Gomp. 
the way in which Peter and Paul were 
specially directed in their movements). 
Toward the south : the district re- 
ferred to was part of that familiarly 
known as ' the south country.' It was 
the road of communication between 
Jerusalem and Egypt. Gaza: a city of 
the Philistines. (Comp. Gen. x. 19 ; 
Joshua zv. 47'; 1 Sam. vi. 17 ; also asso. 
ciations with Samson, Judges xvi. 
2, 3.) Some sixty miles south-west 
from Jerusalem. Which is desert j 
a comparatively uninhabited district. 
27. Ethiopia : one of the kingdoms 
of Africa part of it is now called 
Abyssinia. Eunuch : or court-officer. 
No doubt he was a Jew, settled 
in this district ; if not he must 
have been a proselyte. Candace: a 
name like that of Phsraoh, common to 
all sovereigns. Charge, etc.: Eastern 
sovereigns are accustomed to accumu- 
late wealth, which needs to be put 
under special guard and management. 
Come to Jesus: as a Jew to the great 
festivals. He was probably present at 
the Passover when Christ was crucified; 
but he may have only Come up for the 
Pentecost. 28. Chariot: or carriage, 
not probably the ordinary war- chariot, 
but something more suited to longtra- 
veiling.' Esaias : the Greek form of the 
word Isaiah. 29. The Spirit : for 
whose inward motions Philip would 
earnestly watch. Join thyself : this 
Philip would not have presumed to do 
without such a distinct command. 
Great officers are very jealous of being 
interrupted and interfered with. 30. 
Ran thither: this was necessary if he 
was to overtake the carriage travelling 
rapidly on its way. Heard him read: 



for the eunuch was reading aloud. 
Understandest thou : there is often 
reason to fear that the Bible is read as 
a duty without its truths being appre- 
hended, or its lessons impressed. It 
will not act on us like a charm; it must 
be understood. 31. How should I ? 
the language of humility, intimating 
his willingness to be taught. We must 
hot argue from this, as some have 
done, that the Bible should not be put 
freely into the hands of the laity. 32. 
Was this : passage from Isaiah liii. : 
a tenderly beautiful passage. Show 
what was the difficulty in interpreting 
it. The question was. Who did it refer 
to ? To the prophet ? To the nation ? 
or to some one who was yet to come ? 
It is the description of a wonderfully 
meek sufferer. Who was this sufferer ? 
Philip soon told him the story of the 
suffering Jesus, which fitted the de- 
scription exactly. 36. A certain 
water : there is no pond, lake, or largo 
river near, so we must suppose it was 
an ordinary stream. What doth 
hinder.' So convincing had been 
Philip's explanations that the eunuch 
was ready at once to acknowledge 
Jesus as the Messiah. 37. Believest, 
etc. : sincerely and heartily. One 
thing only was required, faith ; exactly 
the truth which that faith must grasp 
is expressed simply by the eunuch. 
38. Into the water: an expression 
which should not be forced to moan 
more than went down to the water 
edge. 40. Azotus : Ashxiod. 

1. A MAN WHO STUDIED HIS BlBLE. 

Notice the way he was redeeming the 
time during his journey. No doubt he 
had much joy in what he read. He was 
not ashamed to be seen with an open 
Bible in his hand. 

2. A MAN WHO HAD NOT THE KEY TO 

THE BEST IN HIS BiBLE, A great many 
very precious things he could find, but 
some he could not understand. The 
prophecies read very beautifully about 
somebody, but who it was he could not 
make out. All depended upon his 
knowing. 

3. A MAN WHO FOUND A FRIEND WITH 

THE KEY. Accept of Josus of Naza- 
reth as Messiah, and all the Bible is 
plain. 
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No. 89. [Tlom.Tiu. 28.] NOY. 5. 

Joseph in Prison, 

(Read Gen. x1.) 

Intro. "] The lessons skip over the 
story of Joseph's life in Potiphar's 
house; bnt this should be told as an 
introduction to the present lesson. 
Especially it should be pointed out 
that Joseph's diligence and faithful- 
ness led his master to fully trust him ; 
and nowadays masters and mistresses 
"Will be sure to notice servants or as- 
sistants who are earnest, honest, and 
faithful. Then show that even such 
may come into temptation; and be 
suspected of wrong through the evil 
schemes of others. They may have 
bitterly to suffer, as wo are now to reswl 
that Joseph had ; but they may be 
quite sure that God will bring forth 
their righteousness as the light, and 
their judgment as the noonday. 

Obs. that his master made a mistake 
in not carefully inquiring into the mat- 
ter, searching out the truth. 

The prison probably means 'a tur- 
ret or rounded (perhaps arched) build- 
ing or apartment, arched or rounded 
for strength, used as a prison or dun- 
geon.' — Spedkei^s Comm. (Comp. Psa. 
cv. 17, 18.) 

1. Butler: or cup-bearer; whose 
duty it was to press the grapes into 
the cup in the presence of the king ; 
an honourable office in the East. (Comp. 
our term hutler, as including general 
supervision of the^food of the house.) 
Baker: or cook; confectioner. Offen- 
ded : Eastern kings are very arbitrary 
and easily offended ; in this case some 
slight neglect in the food sufficed to 
kindle anger. Those who eat daintily 
become very particular as to the way 
in which their food is cooked. * Some 
suggest that Pharaoh suspected they 
meant to poison him by patting some- 
thing in- his food. 3. Inward : incus- 
tody of the chief of the executioners. 
Bound : we must not press this to 
moan that he had fetters on ; only that 
in the same prison Joseph was confined. 
4. Chargedjoseph : thus turning his 
prisoner into a warder. Joseph did 
not let his trouble sour him, but by 
daily goodness won the confidence even 
of his jailer. 6. They dreamed a 
dream : in those early ages, before 
there was any Bible to guide men, God 
sometimes revealed His will by dreams. 
Explain, dreams as workings of the 



mind when the will is asleep, and so 
cannot order and rule those workings. 
This God did for these men, so telling 
them what their future would bo. Obs. 
that this was a step towards the fulfil- 
ment of God's purpose for Joseph. 6. 
Sad^ anxiously thinking about the 
meaning of their dreams. 8. To God : 
Joseph, like all faithful men, will not 
take any honour to himself. (Comp. 
Dan. ii. 27, 28.) 9. A vine: (see 
'Topics,' vol. i p. 78.) 11. Pressed 
them : indicating that the custom was 
to drink the fresh juice of the grape. 
* The monuments of Egypt represent 
the process of fermenting wine in very 
early times.' *The cultivation of 
grapes, and the art of making wine 
were well known in Egypt from the 
time of the pyramids.' 13. Lift up 
thine head : a figure for make thee 
happy. 14. Think on me : this he 
quite failed to do for a long time; 
sometimes the successful are the un- 
grateful. Joseph was patient, but still 
felt keenly his undeserved sufferings. 
16. Saw, etc., he felt quite encouraged 
to tell his dream. White baskets : 
either wicker baskets, or baskets of 
white bread. 17. Bakemeats : differ- 
ent kinds of pastry. Birds, etc. : 
(comp. points of butler's dream, ho 
gave the cup to Pharaoh). 19. Lift 
up, etc.: (comp. ver.l3). Hang: usual 
mode of execution in Egypt was ont- 
ting off the head. 20. Feast : this 
put the butler and baker into Pha- 
raoh's thoughts. 

Comp. C and D. 0. T. p. 68. 

1. Joseph suffering foe well- 
doing. Not much to suffer for evil- 
doing, bnt very hard to suffer when 
innocent. (Comp. 1 Peter iii. 13-18.) 

2. Joseph keeping up his well- 
doing EVEN when SUPFEEING FOE IT. 
He might have been disheartened and 
ceased to try, saying, What profit is 
there in trying to be good ? The great 
test is, Can we keep on doing right be- 
causo it is right or can we only do 
right because we get something by it? 

3. Joseph winning erspect by his 
CONTINUED WELL-DOING. The respect 
of his jailer, so that he gives him a 
place of trust ; the confidence of his 
fellow-prisoners, so that he could be 
useful to them. 
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No. 90. PSnk. zucTi. S6.] Nov. 5 

SauVs Conversion. 

(Read Acts ix. 1-18.) 
Intro,"] Question what is known of 
Saul previous to this chap. Add 
what is known of him, his birthplade, 
his education, the class of Jews to 
which he belonged, etc. from Acts 
xxii. 8-6; Phil. iii. 4-6. Recall the 
story of the persecution started hj 
Stephen's successful preaching, and 
the intense part which Saul seems to 
hare taken in it. Show what qualities 
of character are indicated in the 
young man before his conversion. 
The rest of the book of Acts chiefly 
coscems the labours of Saul, after- 
wards called Paul. 

Ver. 1. Yet breathing out, i.e. : 
continuing his efforts to destroy the 
Christians, and root out the sect. 
The figure indicates the passionate 
intensity and excitement of the per- 
secutor. Threatenings : declaring 
what fierce things he would do. 
Slaughter : join the words together, 
then means murderous threatenings. 
Disciples, etc. : as yet they had no 
distinctive name. At Autioch, later 
than this, the name of Christians was 
given them, at first in mockery. The 
Lord : whom Saul regarded as the 
impostor of Nazareth. High priest : 
his name is not known. Some say 
' Theophilus, the son of Ananus, who 
had been appointed at the feast of 
Pentecost, a.d. 37, by Vitellius, the 
Roman governor.' He was evidently 
one of the party that had secured the 
crucifixion of Jesus. 2. Letters : 
credentials; he wanted to have the 
authority of the Sanhedrim in follow- 
ing the scattered disciples to distant 
cities. Damascus : ' Topics ii. 102.' 
Synagogues : there were more than 
one in such a .large city, and the 
elders had authority over all Jews 
residing in the district. Of this 
way : holding this belief ; preaching 
Jesus as the Messiah. Bring them 
bound : because they would not be 
able adequately to punish them there ; 
and probably because Saul expected 
they would be fugitives from Jeru- 
salem. 3. As he journeyed : a long 
journey*; easily traced on the map. 
Near Damascus : the precise spot 
cannot be known. Suddenly : with- 
out warning of any kind. Shined : 
the description suits the idea that it 



was a severe flash of lightning, but it 
cannot be shown that it was only a 
fia^h, God graciously uses natural 
means, but in an extraordinary way. 
Point out the miraculous elements of 
the narrative. 4. Fell : smitten 
down as with a stroke. "Whether he 
was riding or walking does not 
appear. His companions were smitten 
down, too, but they heard no distinct 
voice ; this seems to have been heard 
only in the sonl of Saul. Thou me : 
it was a voice from heaven. It must 
be the voice of Jesus. Not sure 
whose voice it was ; not willing to 
think the supposed impostor was 
speaking from heaven, Saul asks. 
Who art thou, Lord ? 6. I am 
Jesus : the crucified one was in 
heaven, was speaking with authority 
from heaven ; Saul could not but 
yield himself wrong hitherto, and 
humbly ask. What wilt thou have me 
to do ? Pricks : fissure from the ox- 
goads with which cattle were driven ; 
if they kicked back they were badly 
hurt by them. 7. Hearing a voice : 
(see note on ver. 4). All heard a sound, 
but none know what was actually 
said, save ShuI. 8. Saw no man : 
found himself blind : this is some- 
times the effect of a lightning-flash. 

9. Neither eat, etc. : probably not 
from physical inability, but because 
for a time overwhelmed with the 
truth which had been revealed to him. 

10. Ananias : not otherwise known ; 
he may have been a personal disciple 
of the Lord's. 11. Obs. the term 
in which the chancre wrought in Saul 
is expressed. He prayeth : This in- 
dicates how he had been enpraged 
during those three days. 13. Much 
evil : Ananias had no idea of what 
' Almighty grace can do.' 15. Be- 
fore the Gentiles : this Paul's great 
life-work. 

Comp C. and D. N. T. p. 228. 

1. The arrested journey. Tell in 
what spirit, and for what purpose 
undertaken. 

Show that God in various wise and 
gracious ways, calls to His service 
whom Ho will. 

2. The days op blindness. A time 
of inward strupfgle, and of earnest 
prayer. Shut ont from the world he 
was shut in to thonght. 

3. Full surrender to Christ won. 
By the teachings and testimony of 
Ananias ; which explain. 
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LESSONS FROM THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS. 

JOSJCPQ BEFORE FhABAOH. 

Genesis zli. 
What did yon learn last Snnday abont 
Joseph? [Recapitnlate.] How dis- 
appointed he mnst have been when day 
after day passed and no one came to 
fetch him out of prison. I daresay he 
thought every morning, * Perhaps the 
chief butler will remember me to-day.* 
Did he ? Oh, no, ungrateful man (ver. 
9) that he was ; he only thoaght about 
his own affairs, and so two more long 
years passed by (ver. 1). Had God 
forgotten Joseph ? Oh, no (Isa. xl. 
27, 28; xlix. 14, 15) but He knew 
that it was good for him to stay so 
long in that prison (Rom. viii. 28; 
Rom. V. 3, 4). I do not know why it 
was good for him, but God does, and 
He is always full of love and wisdom 
(Lam. iii. 32, 33). Illnstrate by ex- 
amples. But God's time of deliver- 
ance came at last, and you shall hear 
how. King Pharaoh had a dream ; 
such a curious dream. He thought 
that he was standing by the (ver. 1-4). 
[Describe.] Then he woke up (ver. 4), 
but he soon went to sleep again, and 
this time he thought that he was in a 
cornfield, where there was a stalk of 
com with seven ears on it. Did you 
ever see such a stalk ? Then there 
sprung up (ver. 6,7). [Describe.] Then 
he woke up again, and found that he 
had only been dreaming (ver. 7). But 
in the morning he felt very unhappy, 
and quite sure that his dreams Y?'ere 
not common ones [explain], so he sent 
for all the (ver. 8), [describe], but not 
one of them could tell him what they 
meant. Why not ? Then the chief 
butler remembered Joseph, and felt 
quite ashamed to think how unkind 
he had been (ver. 9) . He went to 
Pharaoh and told him all the history 
about his and the chief baker's dreams 
(ver. 9-13). [Question.] Pharaoh 
thought at once, * If this Joseph knows 
the meaning of dreams, perhaps he 
can tell mine' (ver. 15). And so he 
sent at once to the prison for him 
(ver. 14). How surprised Joseph must 
have been (ver. 14). As soon as 
Pharaoh saw him, he said, *I have' 
(ver. 15). He .thought that Joseph 
could tell what was going to happen. 
Could he ? Joseph was too honest to 
pretend to do w^at he could not, and 



60 he told ihe king, < It is not me but 
Grod who can do what yoB want/ 
Dear children, never take any praise 
that yon do not deserve; Always 
speak all the tmth. Pharaoh seems 
to have believed Joseph's wcnrds, for 
he told him all his dreams (ver. 17-24). 
[Question.] 

Joseph explained their meaning to 
him (ver. 2§-82). [Describe and ques- 
tion.] How good it was of God to 
send those dreams to Pharaoh. Why f 
What would be the wise thing for 
Pharaoh to do P And so Joseph told 
him (ver. 33-36). Then there would 
be enough for the people to eat during 
the years of famine. Dear children, we 
may all learn a lesson, too, from this his* 
tory — not to waste anything — to pro- 
vide carefully, honestly, for ourselves 
and others (Prov. x. 4 ; xi. 11 ; xii. 11, 
24-27). Why should the sluggard go and 
look at the ant (Prov. vi. 6-11 j ? Wha* 
do the bees do? Did not our Lord 
Himself, who could create bread ont 
of nothing, bid His disciples to * Gather 
up the ' (John vi. 12). Why P And yet 
many young people waste money in 
finery and in things they do not really 
want, while their ^parents are WM-king 
hard, and perhaps want necessaries. 
[Illnstrate by examples.] It is sad to 
Bee a girl dressed up and going out to 
amuse herself, forgetting all about 
her poor old father and mother at 
home ; or a lad refusing to help his 
parents, because he spends all his 
earnings on himself. [Illustrate ac- 
cording to age of class ; speak of 
savings' banks, etc.] Now what do 
you think that the king said to Joseph 
(ver. 37-44) . [Describe.] What a change 
for the poor prisoner (ver. 42, 43). 
[Describe.] See how God can help His 
servants at His own time. Explain 
(Psa. cv. 17-19). If the butler had re^ 
membered Joseph's case at first, he 
would most likely have gone straight 
back to Canaan, and never have been 
able to save Egypt from a terrible 
famine. We see now that Gk)d's time 
was hesL How happy Joseph was 
now, useful and honoured (ver. 45-52.) 
[Describe.] What care he took to do 
Pharaoh's business properly (ver. 48, 
49). Faithful in Potiphar's house, 
faithful in the prison, faithful as % 
ruler. Dear children, you may never 
have to do work like Joseph's, but I 
should like to feel that you are faithful 
in little things [explain, illustrate] 
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(Luke xvi. 10), that yon are trjdng to 
serve the best Master (Col. ill 23, 24). 
He will give yon a reward (Eev. xxii. 
12). Shonld not yon like to hear Him 
say, * Well done* ? (Matt.xxv. 21). He, 
like Joseph, Was sold for money. 
When ? And like Joseph He can give 
good things to those who ask Him. 
When the terrible famine came, the 
poor starving people came to Joseph 
for bread, and he was quite ready to 
help thdm. Oh, how they mnst have 
blessed him, when they went home to 
their wives and children, with com 
enongh to keep them alive (ver. 53-57). 
And Jesns, who is sitting on His 
throne can give better gifts than 
Joseph's (Eph. iv. 8). He is waiting 
there to give His Holy Spirit to those 
who ask Him, to save all who come to 
Him (Heb. vii. 25), to give them 
eternal life. Will not yon ask Him 
for His best gifts? Joseph sold his 
com to the people (ver. 56), and it 
was quite right of him to do so; but 
Jesus offers ns His blessings without 
money and without price (Isa. Iv. I). 
[Explain.] Oh, I hope that you will 
hunger and thirst for them, and then 
you will be filled (Matt. v. 6). 

The history of Joseph is so well 
known, that it needs describing in 
different ways, according to the know- 
ledge of the class taught. The de- 
scriptive parts are not attempted in 
this, or the following lessons, forwant 
of space. M. c. w. 



(The supernatural sagacity of Joseph 
in interpreting dreams is mentioned 
by Justin, who instances his having 
saved all Egypt from desolation. A 
kind of wheat grows in Egypt, the 
stalk of which is very strong, from 
whence a number of ears grow. — R. T, 
8, Comm.) 

Pharaoh was the official title of the 
kings of Egypt. It is not possible to 
define the exact distinction between 

* magicians * and * wise men,* but they 
formed different branches of a nnmer. 
ous body who laid claim to super- 
natural skill in occult arts, and above 
all in interpreting dreams. Long 
practice had rendered them expert in 
getting out of difficulties. Cows of 
the buffalo kind are seen daily plung. 
ing in the Nile, and rising out of it. 
Oxen in the ancient hieroglyphics wero 
symbolical of the earth and of food. 
The east wind is particularly destruc- 
tive to grain in Egypt, coming over 
from the sandy burning deserts of 
Arabia. Joseph advised that the grain 
shonld be bought of the government, 
instead of sold to foreign merchants. 

* Zaphnath paaneah * (ver. 45), i.e. * re- 
vealer of secrets,* or * saviour of the 
land J * * On ' (ver. 45) being founded by 
an Arab colony. Fotipherah, like 
Jethro, might be a worshipper of the 
true God. — Dr, Jamieson. 



Those who visit their pupils sometimes make this a very hard work. 
They dread it as a child does a cold-bath. They fancy it will be very 
unpleasant. And so they put it off as long as they dare, and then they 
go at it desperately. Perhaps they give up a whole day to it, and by 
their long walks and long talks weary themselves — it may be others. 
We suggest to these teachers that they pray over this matter. Ask 
God to help you. Cultivate a lovo for the scholar, and then visit thena, 
not only from a sense of duty, but of pleasure. Do a little of this 
work at a time. Do it often. Every week, if you can, go to see one 
or two. Make short calls. Be natural in your conversation. Do what 
you can to win the confidence and love of parents as well as pupils. 
Let them see you are really interested in their welfare. Thus your 
labour will be easier, and much more effective. Teacher, your work is 
the grandest work committed to an intelligent being. ** Don't make 
hard work of it."— P. Stryker, D.D. 
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THE WORK. 



AUNT GROAN'S CLASS. 

BY THE BEV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 

It is Sunday afternoon, and annt Groan has returned home after the 
wearying labours of the day ; labours that have been wearying both to 
herself and to the semicircle of human creatures in behalf of whom they 
have been put forth. She is in querulous mood, and communicative 
withal. The sight of her rueful visage has a melancholy inflnence on 
the fkmily, and the joylessness of her tones of voice imparts to the jere- 
miad to which she gives vent, a portentous flavour of doleful despondency. 
With a heavy sigh she commences the sad tale of her woes. 

Aunt Groan's chief woe is that the boys who compose her class are 
such a sad lot of fellows ; and ' particularly that they are lacking in 
politeness. In the Church to which she formerly belonged, and in 
which she was one of the great moguls, she had charge of the infant 
department, which she ruled according to her own grim pleasure. 
Being considerably older than her scholars, she could compel their 
obedience as long as they were* quite young; and when they got big 
enough to vex her with their noisy ways, she could graudate them to 
one of the more mature departments. But the Church to which she now 
belongs is four times as large as the other, and aunt Groan being only 
one-fourth as important as before, and labouring under the disadvantage 
of being a new member, has been put in charge of a class of big boys. 
It is not a distinguished class. No greater honour attaches to its care 
than to that of any other class in the school. It is not even in a con- 
spicuous place in the schoolroom. 

The boys are not exactly such as aunt Groan 'fancies. Had she had 
the making of them, they would have diii'ered in many respects from 
what they are. Principally, she would have had them better seasoned 
with politeness. Politeness is aunt Groan's specialty. According to 
her i*ule, every body must treat her with becomiug and reverential 
courtesy ; while it never occurs to her that she should behave with 
corresponding consideration to any body else. Children who come 
under her dominion are compelled to sit up straight, to *' be seen and 
not heard," and to say ** please " whenever they ask for anything, even 
though the '^ please " be jerked out in an agony of severe rituaHsm, or 
with the acute violence with which an aching molar leaves, at the 
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forcible biddiog of the dentist, the suffering jaw of the impatient 
patient. 

Aunt Groan's present lamentation is that her boys are mde young 
persons who do not treat her with that degree of respect to which she is 
entitled. They do not evince any love for the study of the Scripture- 
lesson. Nay, even more. She has caught them in the sinfiil business 
of making fdn of her, and cracking jokes at her expense. One boy 
who wears yellow kid gloves, has communicated to her the intelligence 
that his mother is a washerwoman, and that she sometimes gets herself 
into trouble by stealing the clothes She has taken home to wash. The 
woman is really the wife of a banker, and takes in no clothes to wash. 
Another boy, who has been absent for two Sundays, gravely tells her 
that he has, since last they met, been afflicted with smallpox, varioloid, 
measles, and mnmpe. The other boys wink and grin as their teacher 
gravely liBtens to tbis fabricated account of complication of disorders. 
Another boy tells her, with unmoved countenance, of how his mother's 
diet is nothing but milk and raw onions, all the year round. And 
another says that is nothing, for his father lives exclusively on cabbage. 
Furthermore, these wicked boys are not interested in what she tells 
them. They refuse to give heed to her expositions of the lesson, and 
go away as hard-hearied and as unlearned as they were when they came 
to school. She thinks that the Sunday-school is uo place for such rude 
and godless fellows ; and says that they ought to be turned out. She 
cannot imagine why the superintendent gave her such a rabble of boys, 
and declares her iDtention of giving him a broad hint that if he does not 
give her a better class, she will leave the school. 

Now, if aunt Groan could but hear the other side of the story, she 
might open her eyes with grim surprise. The boys have their grievances, 
too. A couple of them have been to the superintendent to say that 
they can't see why he has given them such a queer teacher. They say 
she is a rather unpleasaDt old lady, who is continually finding faalt with 
them, and all the time putting on such a sorry face that they wish 
school was out. They say that she does not know much about the 
lesson ; and that she raps them too severely because they do not study 
it more. They complain that her teaching of it is so far from inteiest- 
ing that they have to keep busy in watching for her blunders. In a 
word, it is not a love-match between teacher and scholars. The super- 
intendent says he is sorry, but he will see what can be done. 

Poor aunt Groan ! Miserable, sorrowful failure I You are labouring 
under the delusion that you are a perfect Christian, a perfect student, a 
perfect teacher. You have blundered into the idea that the disciples - 
you teach ought to be as near perfection as you think you are yourself. 
If they were such perfect creatures they would need no teaching. It is 
because they are faulty and rude that they need the best and kindest 
teaching a mature Christian can give them. Aunt Groan, try it again. 
Throw overboard your dismal lamentations. Sweeten up that unpleasant 
countenance. Tone down that acidulous voice with the condensed milk 
a£ human kindness. Stop complaining about the hardships of your 
weriu Forget, for a week or two, that you ought to be an object of 
oqwottl MTtcenc*. If ^ toy 9 snub yon, oj^ pjik^ 6;^ gf you^ oy 
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crack jbkea in yotrtr pr^eende, get down from the Bummit of your dignity 
and meet them halfway in the most halmy and sunshiny manner. Then 
fill yourself so fall of the lesson that it will almost teach itself ; and 
depend upon it, ybu will not come home grumhling at yotir ho^s, and 
insisting that they ought to be turned out of school. 



WAS CHBIST JESUS REALLY OUR BROTHER MAN? 

The Sunday-school teacher needs to he put on his guard against an 
error which, though first of all propounded by theological writers, 
sometimes openly, fiottietimes insidiously, is now, accompanied by 
verbiage which partially masks it, finding its way into various books and 
periodicals, being likely to afford gratification to certain writers of 
fiction who take pleasure in airing some novel (as they think) religious 
idea in the dialogues between their characters. In truth, however, it 
is nothing new, for as is the case with most of the errors that have done 
the Church of Christ more or less harm, it was known at a very early 
period. The title given to this theory is ' The Impersonality of the 
Human Nature of Christ,' to put it in plain words the gist of it is, that 
our Lord was indeed human, bat in some mysterious way so far different 
from other men, that it could not be said His divinity dwelt in a body 
which was identical with that possessed by the men amongst whom He 
lived and moved to and fro in Palestiae for thirty-three years at least. 
It is attempted to show that this doctrine tends to exalt the Saviour, by 
its not admitting that He had, as God-man, a human soul and body 
which individualised Him; while it is also argued that by His impersoa- 
ality the Redeemer is brought, as it were, into close contact with every 
man. ' His relation to human nature is universal,' so they write. 

But in opposition to this view we have statements of Scripture that 
cannot be gainsaid, which fally esta4^)lish the fact that Christ had a 
definite, individual, human body. * He took not on him,' says the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, * the nature 0/ angels, but he 
took on him the seed of Abraham.' Again, the same writer says, * He 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without Bin.' This 
being so, His nature must have been precisely the same as ours* 
"When He was a child, a youth, as His body increased in stature,. His 
mind increased in wisdom, and this growth implies individuality, and 
resembles the ordinary history of a child developing into manhood aa 
the years pass on. As a recent writer on the subject has well expressed 
his views : * " Unto us a child is bom." — Christ is the grand redeem- 
ing Kinsman of our race, the Heir-apparent of all human sorrow ; the 
chief Mourner over our dead hopes which He came to summon from the 
grave ; the model Man in whom our nature realises all its highest 
possibilities, and reaches its supremest royalty. Bat this blessed truths 
so far from being favourable, is fatal to the notion of an unindividual, 
merely ideal human nature in Christ. Though in one historical and 
scriptural sense, He was not *' the son of a man," yet in another, 
equally true and significant. He was *Hhe son of David, the son of 
Abraham." He had a human mother and human grandfathers. The 
first verse of the first gospel begins by carefully recording His human 
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daseenL* And again, thia writer jnaily aays,^ * The EpiaUe to the 
Hebrews points espeeiaJly to His free participation in public worship, 
as well as His fraternal instnictions, as amongst the strongest proofs 
of the reality and completeness of His holy manhood. " I will declare 
thy name nnto my brethren, in the midst of the Chnrch will I sing praise 
nnto thee." ' And we might suppose, with all reverence, our Lord 
Himself protesting against so false an idea concerning Him as is con- 
veyed in this doctrine of His impersonal nature, by using the utterance 
of a Christian poet, which runs thus : — 

I was bom of woman, and drew miUc 
As sweet as charity from human breasts ; 
I think, ariicnlate, I smile, and weep, 
And exercise all functions of a man. 
Why, then, should I, and any man that liyes, 
Be strangers to each other ? Pierce my vein, 
Take of the crimson stream meandering there, 
And catQchise it well ; apply thy glass. 
Search it, and prove now if it be not blood 
Congenial to thine own. 

J. B. s. o. 



GOLDEN TEXTS FOR TEACHERS. 

NO. XI. UNKNOWN FOOD. 

Ws often think and speak of the Lord Jesus Christ as the Oreat 
Teaeher, and so the model for us as Sunday-school teachers ; but we 
might be a little puzzled if asked to point oat in what respects He is 
our example, and certainly there are some things in the pattern He sets 
which need to be brought out into fuller prominence. To one of them 
I now direct attention. 

When sitting under the porch by Jacob's Well, weary, hot, thirsty, 
and dusty with His long morning journey, more fit to indulge in sleep 
than to do any further work, there came a woman from the neighbouring 
yilkge to draw water, and at once discerning the opportunity of doing 
good, our Lord forgot altogether his weariness and hunger, and gave 
Himself up to leading and teaching that woman. 

Now, thinking over that well-known, and tenderly suggestive story, I 
imagined myself in the Saviour's place, feeling dusty and tired as He 
did, and wondered what I should have done. And I was obliged to 
decide that, most likely, I should have just opened my eyes to see who 
it was approaching, and then, noticing that it was a Samaritan woman, 
I should have settled myself comfortably again, shut my eyes, and dozed 
off to sleep. Nobody could have complained of me much for acting in 
this way, and yielding, with some degree of selfishness, to the claims 
of fatigue. But feeling that I should probably have done so only set 
me more anxiously inquiring why our Lord acted so differently. 

And so it comes to view that Jesus had a secret ; a secret source of 
strength, a secret which acted on Him as a constant impulse ; He set 
the disciples upon inquiring what His secret was by saying to them 
when they found He did not care for the food they brought, — 

I have meat to eat that ye know not of.* 
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Those disciples conld make no meaning to His words, they eonld not 
nnder stand what * unknown food* he had- received, so He told His secret 
in this words which form onr Golden Text : — 

*My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
finish his work.* 

Putting this into our language, we may say, Christ's secret food was 
the thought He cherished about His life-work. Some great idea He had 
in His soul ; He kept it ; He fed upon it ; He renewed it day hy day ; 
and it made His soul so strong, so quick, so active, He was at once 
able to put self aside, and work for the blessing of others. 

It was the idea that He h£^d a work given Him to do, a work for the 
doing of which the time was short, and a work to be done /or Hi^ Father 
whom He loved. 

This made Him strong and active in soul; lifted Him quite above 
bodily necessities ; freed Him from the enticements of bodily pleasures ; 
and gave Him power to endure. It was ' meat to eat ' that refreshed 
more than bodily food. 

Before seeing how this may apply to us, we may ask. How did Christ 
keep up this cherished thought in His soul ? It was partly the result 
of that daily commwnion with the Father which He sought and en- 
joyed ; which brought that Father so near, rekindling such love, that it . 
seemed to Him delightful work to be doing that Father*s will. At least, 
if we may judge from ourselves, we know there is nothing feeds our 
best thoughts, and purposes, and resolves, like daily nearness to our 
Father in heaven. That seems to send us forth to the day's toil, soul- 
nourished and fed, so as to be able to say, < I must be about my Father's 
business.' 

And oi\r Lord kept it up by simply and cheerfully doing each day just 
the work the Father gave Him to do. We never find in Him any of 
that painful striving to do ' some great thing,' which spoils our lives 
so often, and makes them much more a doing of our self-will than a 
doing of God's will. To Christ the work of the day, little or great, was 
God's will : in that light He saw it all ; so into everything He eonld 
put an earnest, loving, and faithful spirit. So near did He feel God 
to Him that He was ready to follow His inward impulses all the day 
long. 

Why are we, in Christian life, and in Christian work, so far from being 
imitators of Christ ? May we not, as teachers especially, put that 
question to ourselves, and be willing to listen to the answer ? And is 
not the answer this, We let our bodies rule the soul, and do uoi feed the 
soul enough to get it strong to win and hold the mastery over the body. 
Think over your Sunday- school failures, they have been times when 
you yielded to the body, and let it be the hindrance ; you permitted the 
weary, hot, or depressed feeling master and rule. I cannot but think 
that God could shame me into the very dust by showing me in my life 
how often I had excused myself from duty by pleas of bodily fatigue. 
In a former paper it was shown how tenderly merciful God is to as in 
onr bodily infirmities; but our Lord's example shows also that we must 
not give the body an undue place; we may get the Lord's secret; we 
may see onr work to be a ' doing of the will of Him that sent ns,' and 
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then we shall find snoh a gloiy resting upon the common things of life ; 
such an inspiration urging ns to undertake higher spiritual work ; such 
a self-forgetfulness ; such a thankful joy in having a place in our 
Master's vineyard, that headaches, and little ailments, and wearied 
bodies, and depressed spirits, would have no more power to keep us 
from Christian work, than fatigue had to check our Saviour from 
speaking the words of life eternal to this woman of Samaria. 



THE TIMES OP THE EARLY KINGS. 

HO. XI. ^THB INPLUBNOE OF THE TEMPLE ON THE NATIONAL LIPB, 

We have been obliged to pass very rapidly over the actual reigns of the 
three first kings, in accordance with our plan of making these papers 
entirely supplementary: dealing suggestively with sides and aspects of 
interest that might otherwise receive inadequate consideration. Passing 
into Solomon's rei^n, quite a host of matters of interest spring up to 
view, from which it is ezceediogly difficult to select the one that will 
prove most usefal. Attention has been very freely given to the details 
of the constrnction of the Temple buildings, but we have never seen 
sufficiently treated the influence which its building, and the style of 
worship conducted in it, had on the national prosperity, morals, and 
religion, and therefore to that we may profitably direct attention. 

Let us notice, first of all, some of the facts connected with that 
Temple. It was intended to be an expression of the swiftly increasing 
wealth of the age. The expense of its erection was such as to exhaust 
the fands of any one reign ; and, perhapo, it had not been possible even 
for Solomon to build it, without the vast accumulations of his father. 
Though built in the main upon the model of the tabernacle, the design, 
both in elevation and in ornament, was modified by a foreign architect, 
and after the patterns of heathen temples. Both the courts, the Temple 
itself, and the furniture, were enlarged almost to exaggeration, so that 
mere size might prodace new impressions on the pe(^le. The worship 
offered in it was a development, even, of that established by David, in 
his tabernacle at Zion, and all in the direction of a more elaborate 
ceremonial, impressively conducted by priests, within a sacred enclosure. 
Consequently religion took a more general and public phase, and private 
personal piety received a check, so far, at least, as any expression of 
that piety by offerings and sacrifices was concerned. 

Counting up the inflaences of the Temple for good, we notice first the 
sense of setiledness and rest which it brought to the people. Up to this 
time the nation could not feel wholly restful ; though they had a capital, 
the symbol of God dwelt yet in a tent, and the old feeling of watching 
for the moving of the pillar-cloud lingered among the people. It would 
never pass while the tabernacle might remove from place to place, and 
the ark make temporary home with Obed-edom, or with David. When 
that ark was placed on the naked rock, within the permanent Temple, 
and the priests drew out the staves with which it had been carried, all 
Israel knew that a rest had been found for the Lord ; they had now % 
reC^OQs, as weU as political centre uM home. 
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Another important influence \mi8 the providing of one national 
meeting-place, and consecrating the meetings with religions associations. 
Prohabiy some of those * high places ' which aftetrwards became a siuure, 
had been set apart for worship while the ark was awiay in captivity^ or in 
private keeping ; and religioasly the country was in danger of breakieg 
Up into sects, or sections. Now every eye was directed to thd one 
hniiding of Jehoviah ; and through the one common Worship, in the (me 
appointed place, the old bonds uniting separate toibes into one nati<m, 
was again cemented. 

Another influence, which was, however, only partially good, we may 
he able to trace. Goiigeousness in the worship of idols was observed by 
the Israelites in neighbouring countries, and of it foreign merchants 
brought reports ; and as men so easily judge by outward appearances, 
i^iey might have been disposed to nndervalue Jehovah as, in comparison, 
but a little and powerless Gt)d, dwelling in a mere tent. The spread of 
such sentiments was checked by the building of a temple for Him, which 
in that age was recognised as unsurpassed in beauty and in cost. It, 
however, indicates a very lowered estimate of the spirituality of God, 
that such merely external impressions of His greatness should be at all 
needed. 

Of evil influences we would suggest : 

1. The sanction of luxury and extravagance which it appeared to 
give. We feel that we cannot wonder if Solomon, after building such a 
magnificent house for G^d, proceeded to build a magnificent one for 
himself. Nor is it strange that, with these high examples, merchants 
and princes built decorated palaces^ and lived in sumptuous style. But 
the influence was an evil one. Religion ought to make, in every age, 
its witness for simplicity, moderation, and strict kuthfalness of life, as 
Well as of lip ; and ]uxnry means too often indulgence and license, and 
when it becomes a national fashion, seriously imperils national virtue. 

2. Out of this expensive building, establishing expensive habits, 
came the evil of burdensome taxation. At first the immense wealth of 
the king gave natiotoal relief (though from the first we find notices of 
forced labour), but wealth is only relative, and wants at last outgrew 
means, and taxes had to be levied, which largely induced the natitmal 
discontent which broke out in the next reign. 

And, 3. The Temple and Temple service tended to develop an 
increasing interest in the mere externalities and ceremonials of religion. 
We see this in Solomon, who never gives signs of a personal, spiritual 
experience, like that of his father, but kept up regu ar attendance at 
Temple service. The appeals of the prophets show us to what an extent 
this influence aflected the religious life of the people ; those prophets 
are ever pleading claims for the of a spiritual religion. Such attention 
to ceremonial prepare the people to yield to the attraction of the more 
sensuous ceremonialism of the idolatrous religions. 
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IN SEASON. 

BY OHABLBS W. JENKINS. 

TnoLiNsss IB no small part of that wisdom whioh is ' profitable to 
direct. ' The most weighty ntteranee may fail to impress the heart 
beeaose the occasion for it is not well-chosen. 

Yon are anxious to reach the inmost sonls of yonr scholars with 
vital tmth. Watch, then, for the right moment. Stand ready to strike 
the blow when the iron is hot. To*day there is listlessness or frivolity 
open or concealed. Bnt to-morrow there may be tenderness, partly 
covered by the same external indifference. It is yonr duty and privilege 
to discern the signs of the times. Incessant vigilance, close and prayer- 
fnl concentration of all the influences you can command, will give you 
that one precious opportunity which every good teacher longs for— the 
opportunity to speak the word which reaches the very marrow. The 
weary poundings on cold iron, the discouraging makeshifts to hold 
attention, the endless devices to awaken enti^usiasm, might often be 
saved by a timely recognition of a scholar's want. 

We have heard the most earnest, direct, and powerful appeals made 
in vain over and over again to attentive audiences. They were in vain, 
so far as accomplishing any immediate or visible result. The Holy 
Spirit was not then, as He never is, backward ; the speaker failed in 
nothing which Christian hearts could suggest. But we saw no answer 
in the community — only that solemnity which follows a lost battle. 
We have sat in those same seats and heard from the same speaker words 
no more earnest, no more forcible, no more pregnant with celestial fire 
than the first, and have known that each sentence found ite way like a 
sharp sword to the inner thought of all present Wherein was the 
difference ? Whence this discerning of spiritual states 7 It came of 
increased wisdom which knew how to take advantage of times and 
seasons. There is a time to every purpose under heaven, and in saving 
from sin which is the Christian's continuous privilege, there is a choice 
of times for the use of agencies. To-day the question, to-morrow the 
practical kindness, or the sturdy refusal, or the whispered advice, or 
the Scripture quotation, or the quiet example, or the look of sorrow. 
Christ says unto us all, Watch, watch, watch. 



THE LESSON AT HOME. 

BY MART P. HALE. 

' It is lesson-night — don't go till after tea,' said a little friend, with 
whose parents I had recently become acquainted, and on whose mother 
I was making a call. 

* Lesson-night ! And what do you do, Dora ? * I asked. 

* Oh, we have little stories and Bible texts ; and pa explains things ; 
and it's so nice. But we all bring something, and Ida — ^that's my older 
sister — calls it a lesson-picnic. Even Dot, the darling, says a little 
verse. Do stay,' urged Dora. 

And being cordially solicited by Mrs. W , my young friend's 

mother, I remained. Indeed a Sunday-school lesson, studied at home 
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bj parenifl and ebildren, is so rare a thing in these bnsy daj^ thai 
I felt very depirons to see how it was eondnoted in this fiuiuly. ror in 
all my Tisits, I had observed a remarkably kind demeanour between the 
Tarions members, and was disposed to think the Bible-lesso^^s were 
stndied with some good resnlts. 

The evening meal being over, all who conld read took a BiUe, while 
Ida seating herself at the melodeon, commenced a hymn, in tlte singing 
of which all joined. It was about the child Samuel, and that was the 
subject of the leesoxi. The father read the passage from the Bible 
slowly and in an impressive manner. He then said, * Now let each one 
give something which they have learned in regard to the lesson or 
repeat a text.' 

Dot then said her verse, in baby accents : * The child did minister 
unto the Lord.* 

' What is minister, my little one ? * asked her father. 

* Doin' thin's for nuunma, and papa, too, I dess.* Then climbing 
into her mother's lap and nestling her curly head in her bosom, Ae 
added, * And for the dood Papa in heaven.* 

'The child has caught the spirit of the text,* said Mr. W-— • 
* Now, Archie.' 

Archie, the five-year old boy, said, ' There was another little boy 
who went into the temple who never was naughty, too. But He did 
not live there like Samuel. And He was always good, just as good as 
can be. It was Jesus.' 

* Oh, please, p'lapa, that was mine,' said little Dora. ' But never 
mind, Archie dear, you did say that so nice. I'll say two verses, ** And 
Samuel grew and the Lord was with him, and did let none of his words 
fall to the ground." ** And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favour with God and man." ' 

* Very well said, little daughter,' remarked Mr. W— — . To which 
Dora replied, ' Oh, but, papa, I did not find them myself. Mamma 
found them ; but when we talked over the lesson with her, I wanted to 
te]l that which Archie just said.' 

After some remarks by Mr. W. , an older boy alluded to the fact 

that Samuel rose immediately upon being called, each time, showing his 
readiness to obey. He added, * 1 should think the sons of Eli would 
have felt reproved by Samuel's attention to their father.' 

Mr. W made some reply, and then Ida gave a brief statement of 

the duties of the high priest, and in what manner Samuel probably 

aided him. And as a further help, Mrs. W showed a picture of 

the sacred furniture in the holy place, calling to mind some things 
which had been learned in previous lessons. It was an unconstrained, 
familiar exercise, the father taking notice of each child's part, by some 
fitting response or question. And when each one had spoken, all con- 
tinued to talk or ask questions upon the subject of the lesson. A brief, 
appropriate story was usually told for the benefit of the younger ones. 

* Nothing helps better to feimiliarise our minds with Scripture truth, 

in my opinion,' said Mr. W , * than this studying the lesson 

together. And we think it has a good influence upon the daily life of 
both parents and children.' 
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JOTTINGS ON TEXTS. 



To illus. Lr^sB. No. 91. — 

Gen. xli. 1-16. [206] The King 
Coming Out of tkt River. Verses 
1-4. — 1 conldnH understand 
Pharaoh's other dream rq^pecting 
the fat and lean cattle which he «aid 
he saw * come np ont of the river . . 
and they fed in a meadow/ The 
figure, or things dreamed, seemed 
contrary to nati!re. But, in goii»g 
along the Nile, the pnzzle was 
solved in the following manner. 
Being seated on the deck of the 
steamer, I heard the Arahs belong- 
ing to the yessel shooting and 
making a great noise ; then tho 
steam whistle sent forth its shrillest 
shriek, and, as the engineers were 
English, I heard the familiar wwds, 
* Ease her,' and shortly after- 
wards, * Stop her.* Wondering 
\^hat was amiss, I went to thft 
front, and saw from twenty to 
thirty black knobs sticking out of 
the water, nearly as large, as the 
crown of a hat. When the vessel 
got clpse to them they began to rise 
Rhd assume the form of buffaloes 
which had gone into the river 
with the double object of cooling 
their bodies and freeing them- 
selves from their great tormentors', 
the flies of Egypt. When first 
seen there was nothing visible but 
the noses of these animals; but 
when they raised their bodies they 
moved very leisurely to the bank, 
and walked out into the meadow, 
in the same way as seen by Pharaoh 
in his dream. — -Dr. Kifto. 

To illus. Le$s. No. 92. — 
Acts xix. 19-31. [207] A Persecutor 
Converted, Verses 22, 28. — Mr. 
Bradbury poasessfed &n ardent zeal 
in the cause of chB aiid religious < 
liberty, and had many admirers. 



This exposed him (o tile hall«d of 
the po^Msh faction, whose (deeigils 
iu refzpeet ot the Jaeobitieh Mi^ces- 
fiiofi he had often exposed. Tiny 
OBoe employed a pelrsea )» take 
away his life. To make httt«^ 
fully acquainted with Mf. Bnul- 
bury's person, the mnxt (ifequently 
attended at places of worship where 
he preached, plaoed himself ito the 
front of the gallery, with k\^ c^te- 
tenance etedfastly fixed on the 
preacher. It was scarcely pos- 
Bible, in such circumstances, wholly 
60 avoid listening to What Was said. 
Mr. Bradbury's forcible way of pre- 
senting divine truth awakened the 
man's attention ; the truth entered 
his understanding, and became the 
means of changing hie faeai^. He 
came to the prea^er with trmnbling 
and confusion, toid his affeicting 
tale, gave. evidence of his conver- 
sion, became a member of Mr. 
Bradbury's Charch^ and was, to his 
death, an ornament to the gospel 
w^ieh he professed. 

To illus. Less. Nb. 93. — 

Gen. xli. 25-48. [208] The Nature 
of Dreams. Verses 29-32. 

Know thai in the sotil 
Are many lesser faculties, that 

serve ; 
Reason as chief: among these 

Fancy next 
Her office holds : of all external 

things 
Which the five Watchful senses 

represent. 
She forms imaginations, airy 



Which Reasoh, joining eft dis- 
joining, fratoes 

All what We affirm, 6f ^fct 
deny, and call 
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Our knowledge or opinion : then 
retires 

Into her private cell, "where 
Nature rests. 

Oft in her absence mimic Faocy 
wakes 

To imitate her ; hjat misjoiniDg 
shapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and 
most in dreams ; 

Tll-matchiDg words and deeds 
long past or late. 

Milton. 

To illus. Less. No. 94. — 
Acts ix. 82-43. [209] The Widow 
Rewarded, Verses 39, 40. — A young 
tradesman, having incautiously 
cashed a hill which pro?ed worth- 
less, was in great straits and 
threatened with arrest. In tbis 
crisis he told a friend that he was 
•quite cut up,* for that he was 
arrested for fifteen pounds, when 
he had but five pounds and half a- 
guinea in the world. * Never 
mind,* said she, * we are doing 
pretty well; sit down with the 
oflBcer, while I run and fetch you 
the ten pounds you want.' In a 
short time she returned with the 
money, thus extricating the young 
tradesman from his difficulty. In 
a little time afcer this kind-hearted 
woman lost her husband, who died, 
leaving her very poorly provided 
for ; but the ready assistance she 
had given to the young tradesman 
had secured for her a friend who 
never became unmindful of the 
service she had rendered him. 
'Had it not been for that ten 
pounds,* said he, ' I might have 
been ruined for ever ; for had I 
fa^en cast into prison at that time, 
there would have been little pro- 
spect of my holding up my head 
again.' The tradesman abundantly 
prospered, and the ^oor widow and 
her daughter lived rent free in a 
honse whi<^h was his property, 



receiving those attentions v^hich 
were a^ creditgjtrlfe to his gratitude 
and liberality as they were grateful 
to those to whom they were paid. 
— Biblical Treasury, 

To illus. Less. No. 95. — 
Gen. xliii. 1-28. [210] * Fall Upon 
Us,* Verses 15-18. — The margin 
has this, * Roll himself upon us.* 
(Job XXX. 14. ; Psa. xxii. 8 ; xxxvii. 
5; Prov. xvi. 3.) For to say a man 
rolls himself upon another is the 
Eastern way of saying he falls 
upon him. Is a person beaten or 
injured by another ; he says of tho 
other, * He rolled himself upon 
me.* Of the individual who is 
always trying to live upon another, 
who is continually endeavouring to 
get something out of him, it is said, 

* That fellow is for ever rolling 
himself npon me.* So, also,' * I 
will not submit to his conduct any 
longer ; I will beat him, and roll 
myself upon him.' Has a man 
committed an offence, he is advised 
to go to the offended and roll hini- 
self upon him. A person in great 
sorrow, who is almost destitute of 
friends, asks in his distress, 

* Upon whorn shall I roll myself ? ' 
When men or women are in great 
misery, they wring their hands and 
roll themselves on the earth. 
Devotees roll themselves round 
the temple, or after the sacred 
car. — Roberts. 

To illus. Less. No. 96. — 
Acts X. 1-20, [211] A Pious 
Woman. Verses 4:-Q. — The typhus- 
fever, in its alarming and contagious 

form, spread in the village of -; 

the neighbourhood was in conster- 
nation, and none but the medical 
men were willing to venture near 
the patients. Who, then, could 
nurse them ? There Wds one poor 
woman who was very often ridi- 
culed for her strict religious 
notions, and for being so yery 
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particular in her ways, and for 
walking in all weathers to attend 
divine worship at a considerahle 
distance. This poor woman alone 
attended the sufferers, leaving her 
own children in the care of her 
eldest son. She nnrsed and 
soothed the sick, attended their 
dying -heds, and performed the 
last decent offices for those who 
expired. At this time she was a 
candidate to attend the Lord*s- 
tuble, and her minister heard from 
her this simple statement, made 
with mach modesty. She wished 
to be informed whether the prin- 
ciple on which she acted was quite 
right, as many had blamed her; 
and she added, ' Sir, I cannot be 
happy to do otherwise ; besides, I 
can speak to them a little about 
their souls.' She persevered in 
her work and labour of love ; she 
caught the infection, she suffered 
severely, and but just escaped 
with her life. Yet with joy of 
heart she spoke to her pastor 
afterwards of her sufferings; and 
her only sorrow appeared to arise 
from the sad thought th^t some of 
her patients had expired without 
any apparent change of heart. 
God mercifully preserved her 
husband and all her family from 
the infection. The grace of God 
evidently spread its influence in 
that village, especially among the 
young ; and even those who 
despised her holy life and conver- 
sation, which they called her 
peculiarities, were constrained to 
say that she had shown her faith 
by her works. 

To illus. Less. No. 97.— 
Gen. xlv. 1-15. [212] Kindness to 
Poor BelaHons, Verses 12-15. — 
Afl one of the water-bearers at the 
fountain of the Fauxbourg St. 
Germain, in Paris, was at his 



usual labours in August, 1766, he 
was ti^en away by a gentleman in 
a splendid coach, who proved to be 
his own brother, and who, at the 
age of three years, had been 
carried away to India, where he 
made a considerable fortune. On 
his return to France he made 
inquiry respecting his family ; and 
hearing that he had only one 
brother alive, and that he was 
in the humble condition of a 
water-bearer, he sought him out, 
embraced him with great affection, 
and brought him to his house, 
where he gave him bills for up- 
wards of a thousand crowns per 
annum.-^Z>r. Arvine. 

To illus. Less. No. 98. — 
Acts X. 34-88. [213] Respect of 
Persons. Verses 84-86. —This 
son of toil, from whose very touch 
your delicacy shrinks, and who till 
Sabbath stops the wheels of busi- 
ness, and with her kind hand 
wipes the sweat of labour from his 
brow, never knows the full comfort 
of cleanly attire, may haye a heart 
within which, compared with yours, 
is purity itself. Beneath this 
soiled raiment he wears, all un- 
seen by the world's dull eye, the 
* raiment of needle- work,' and the 
'clean linen' of a Eedeemer's 
righteousness. His speech may 
be rude, his accent vulgar; but 
let him open his heart, unbosom 
its secrets, and such gracious 
thoughts, such holy desires, such 
heavenly aspirations, such hallowed 
joys come forth, that it seems as if 
we had opened some rude sea- 
chest, brought by a foreign ship 
from southern lands, which, full to 
the lid with pearls, and gold, and 
diamonds, loads the air with 
floating odours of cassia, and 
myrrh, and frankincense. 

Dr. Guthrie. 
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No. 91. [Psa. XXV. 14.] NOT. 12. 

Pharaoh's Dream. 

(Bead Gen. xli. 1-16.) 

Intro.'] What sitaations have we 
at this time whioh may be pictured ? 
Joseph still in the prison ; trasted, 
indeed, bat pining much for his 
liberty. No doubt long before this 
Potiphar had f oaud oat bis mistake in 
dismissing so faithful and honourable 
a servant. 

The butler enjoying his office, wait- 
ing daily on the king, and quite for- 
getting his promise to speak a word 
nn behalf of the innocent stranger he 
had met in the prison. 

At last Joseph's time and oppor- 
tunity came. 

1. Two full years: after the re- 
storation of the butler. The river: 
the Nile; one of the two most 
wonderful rivers in the world. (The 
Jordan is the other.) (For its pecu- 
liarities see * Topics,' vol. i. p. 160.) 
Show what interest still attaches to 
the search for its sources. 2. Out of 
the river: i.e. from the river-bank. 
Kine : or cows. ' The Egyptians es- 
teemed the cow above all other 
animals. It was looked upon as a 
symbol of the earth, and its oultiva. 
tion and food.' In a meadow : or in 
*he reed-grass growing at the river's 
brink. 3. Ill-favoured : thin, raven, 
ons, lean creatures which ate lai^ly, 
but yielded no return of milk or flesh. 
4. Eat up: this belongs to the ex- 
travagance of the dream, as does also 
the idea which is, jMrhaps, suggested 
that the water bred the cows. Obs. 
that the harvests of Egypt are abso- 
lutely dependent on the overflow of the 
river. 5.' Seven . . . one stalk : 
indicating great fruitf nlness ; with 
twenty grains in each ear this would 
make nearly one hundred and fifty fold. 
Rank : fat : not with our bad mean- 
ing of the word. 6. East wind: 
which seems to have been as injur, 
ious in the old times as in ours. 
8. Troubled: the repetition of the 
dream made him feel sure that there 
was some meaning in it ; and heathen 
people have always been easily excited 
with superstitious fears. M agicians : 
an order of men devoted to the study 
of astrology. They pretended by study- 



ing the stars to be enabled to unravel 
all difficulties. • The brilliant skies of 
the East make astronomy and astrology 
very favourite and successful studies. 
None that could interpret : because 
this was not a common dream, but 
a message sent from God. 9. My 
faults : those for which he had been 
put in prison, and the fault of forget- 
ting his promise to Joseph. 12. An 
Hebrew: either a descendant of 
Eber ; or one of the tribe from across 
the river. The derivation of the 
name is uncertain. Servant : he 
keeps back the fact that Joseph was 
still a prisoner. 13. So it was: or 
so it came to pass. His interpretation 
proved to be correct. 14. Shaved: 
* The Hebrews cherished long beards, 
but the Egyptians cut both hair and 
beard close, except in mourning for 
relations, when they let both grow 
long.' — Speaker's Comm. Changed his 
raiment : so as fitly to appear in the 
presence of the king. What an excite- 
ment he was in. No doubt he found 
a moment's time in whioh to lift his 
heart to God, and pray for wisdom 
and strength. 15. Thou canst under, 
stand : this way of putting it Joseph 
would not have. The honour belonged 
to God, not to him. (Acts iii. 12.) 

In these verses Pharaoh dreams. 
The butler remembers, and Joseph is 
called. 

1. Pharaoh dreams. Comp. all 
other cases in which God has spcken 
to men through their dreams. God 
in this case was giving gracious* 
warning of the famine, so that some 
provision might be noade. Explain 
this dream as repiesenting fruitful 
and famine years. Show how the 
Nile flood is the source of harvest in 
Egypt. 

2. ThI B17TLKR REMEMBERS. ' His 

faults and his promise. Very wrong 
to forget one's promises, but a good 
thing to remember them at last. 

3. Joseph 18 CALLED. From prison. 
Show what he does. How surely 
GJod's time comes. His purpose is 
always fulfilled. His promise is ever 
kept. 
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No. 92. 



[CW.L28.] Not. 12. 



SauVs Early Ministry. 
(Read Acts ix. 19-31.) 

Intro,'\ See the change in this 
earnest, passionate pcrsecator of the 
Nazarenes. Compare his spirit when 
he set ont from J^msalem with his 
spirit now after the vision, the three 
days' blindness, and the testimony 
of Ananias. When Saul had his eye- 
sight again he foond the world wholly 
changed, because he was changed. 
To see that Jesns Christ was really 
the Messiah pat a new aspect on 
everything, and settled what the 
future of his life was to be. The 
earnest man against Christ could not 
help being the earnest man for Christ, 
when once the truth of Christ's claim 
and office had been revealed to him. 

Explain from ver. 18 the significance 
of biptism by the importance attached 
to it in India. Heathen friends will 
let a youth attend Christian schools 
and services without casting him off ; 
but once let him bo baptised, and he is 
as it dead to them. So by baptism 
Saul gave up all for Christ. 

19. Certain days: how long is 
not known. (Comp. Gal. i. 17.) 
With the disciples: who were will- 
ing to acknowledge his sincerity. A 
time of intercourse with them would 
confirm his new faith; for many of 
them must have known the Lord 
personally. 20. Straightway: i.e. at 
once. This should not, however, be 
taken as teaching that every new 
convert ought at once to begin to 
pre€u:h. If all were Pauls they n;iight. 
Son of God : divine Messenger, pro- 
mised Messiah, world's Saviour. 
Amazed: and well they might be. 
Nothing could well bo more surprising. 
Comp. in Moffat's Life, story of the 
conversion of Africaner; the blood- 
stained chief. 22. Increased . . . 
strength: his former acquaintance 
with the Scriptures enabled him to 
argue earnestly and successfully for 
the references of prophecy to Christ. 
Very Christ: truly and indeed the 
gromised Messiah. Show what argu- 
ments he would be likely to use. 
Find some of the prophecies to which 
he would refer. The scales were off 
his eyes, so he could see the deeper 
meaning of the Old Testament, and 
find Christ everywhere. Comp. his 
own hope concerning the Jews, that 



they would acknowledge Christ when 
from them tJie veil was taken away. 
23. Took counsel : plotted : matters 
were becoming serious, so they 
schemed secretly to put Paul out 
of the way. ' (We may now call him 
Paul.) 24. Known of: somebody 
told him. Gates : ancient cities were 
surrounded by walla for defence, the 
gates of which were closed by night. 
The plan of t^e assassins was to catch 
Paul outside the city, and rush upon 
him. 25. By night : when their con- 
duct would attract no attention. They 
chose a part of the wall far from the 
gates. In a basket : a large kind, 
into which tliey put food, etc. when 
going on a journey. 26. Come to 
Jerusalem : we cannot very precisely 
fix what Paul did immediately after his 
conversion. Perhaps this was the 
order of events. He stayed a little 
while with disciples at Damascus, then 
went into Arabia, returning from 
thence to Damascus, from that city 
escaping and going immediately to 
Jerusalem. 26. Assayed: attempted. 
He had been freely accepted by the 
disciples at Damascus, so thought 
those at Jerusalem would acknowledge 
him, too. 27. Barnabas: (chap. iv. 
36), afterwards, for a time, Paul's 
companion. Declared, etc. : it seems 
singular that the apostles had not pre. 
viously heard of this. 29. Grecians : 
foreign Jews visiting Jerusalem, who 
spoke the Greek language. To slay 
him : he was showing the spirit and 
skill of Stephen, so was putting him- 
self in similar peril. 80. Caesarea : 
on coast of Mediterranean Sea, at the 
mouth of a small river, and has a fine 
harbour. It is about sixty-two miles 
north-west of Jerusalem. It was re- 
built by Herod the Great. Tarsus : in 
Cilicia. Paul's native city. (Gal. L 21). 

1. The new faeacher. One des- 
tined to eclipse them all. One en- 
thusiastic for the truth he had recently 
received. One who felt he must make 
up for his sinful resistance of the 
truth so long. One who never did 
anything by halves. One who had 
well studied the Scriptures when 
young, so could use them now. 

2. The new fbeaching. Jesus is 
* very Christ,' i.e, true Messiah. Jesus 
is * Son of God,' therefore demands 
repentance and faith, and is * mighty 
to save.' 
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Ifro. 'd'3. tJPsa. xxxiv. ll.] KOV. 19 . 

Joseph Exalted. 
<Eead Gen. xli. 25-*3.) 

Intft."^ Picture Joseph standing in 
Ihe jrieBence of the king. Any teaeher 
Who has seen the model of the Egyp- 
tian conrt at the Crystal Palace will 
easily describe the place, the dress, 
the stirronndings, and the throne. He 
has to Wait and listen q:;ietly while 
Hie king tells his dreams. On the 
dreams see the previons lesson. Esti- 
mate what a trying position this was 
for the yming man, yet hew integrity, 
!Paith in God, and the conscionsness of 
■power fVH)m Ood, sustained him. 

25. Is one : only two fomis of re- 
bresenting the same thing. God : so 
J oseph makes a distinct demand f ot the 
acknowledgment of that one living and 
ttue God, whom all the nations should 
Worship. About to do : Pharaoh was 
Bhown this partly that he might pro- 
vide for the emergency, but especially 
that he might not regard the famine 
as a mtere accident, but as the provi- 
dential arrangement of the living God. 
26. Seven years : that is, the dream 
bears relation to the harvests, and tho 
different kinds of kine and ears repre- 
irent good or bad harvests. 27. Years 
6f famine : when the Nile would not 
rtse in its accustomed degree, and so 
the country would not be fertilised 
with its mud deposit, and no harvest 
be reaped. That this should occur for 
seven years running was a very re- 
markable thing. NoWf unless the Nile 
Hses to a certain height, there is 
IVimine in Egypt, which was always 
the great com -growing country. 28. 
The thing : the explanation of the 
thing. 29. Great plenty : unusual 
tEibnndance. But for such a warning 
IMS God gave, all this abundance would 
have been squandered in excessive 
luxury. When men get rich very fast 
they do not think that troublous days 
may come for which it is needful to 
provide. 80. Consume the land i.e. : 
in the time of famine all the stores 
Will be exhausted, and the people 
destroyed with want. This was 
figured in the lean kine eating the 
ftit ones, and the blasted ears eating 
ttie good ones. 31. Not known : or 
remembered. tSuch is usually the 
^wet of trouble in blotting out the 
ttieihory of times dt blessing. 82. 
Doubled : this indicated the certainty 



of what was foretold, and also that it 
was immediately to take place; so 
urging Pharaoh to make immediate 
preparations. 33. A man discreet, 
etc.: Joseph goes on to give advice 
how to meet the emergency, and such 
adviOe as he gives shows him to be 
the very man to undertake its execu- 
tion. We might call such an officer 
* the minister of agriculture.'* 34. 
Officers ; subordinate ones distributed 
throughout the country. Fifth part : 
as a government demand. This was 
double the usual tithe, but it could be 
readily given from such bountiful 
harvests. 35. Under the hand, 
etc. : ns government stores properly 
guarded. In the cities : storing 
in different parts of the country, so 
as to be accessible from all districts. 
This necessitated the building of largo 
storehouses, or granaries. 37. Good : 
a wise suggestion, and withal quite 
practical. 38. A man, etc. : Pharaoh 
has no knowledge of the Holy Spirit, 
and only means ' a wisdom which wo 
must all feel is divine.' 39. God hath 
showed : this indicates that Pharaoh 
went so far as to recognise the glory 
of the God Joseph served. 40. Ruled: 
margin, amiedy or Hss, perhaps, * all 
my people shall kiss thy mouth,* in 
token of reverence and obedience. 41. 
Over all the land : with the autho- 
rity of grand vizier. 42. Ring : signet- 
ring, with which state orders were 
signed J it was kept on the king's 
finger that it might not be used except 
at the king's will. Comp. our way of 
signing documents. 

1. Joseph's interpretation. Very 
clear; it produced the impression that 
he fully understood what he was say- 
ing. Importance of thus having the 
national calamity foretold. God often 
gives warnings now, though not in the 
same way. 

2. Joseph's ADVICE. In this divinely 
directed. It was the very best thing 
that could be done. Explain it, and 
show how successful it proved. A 
great thing for Pharaoh to trust this 
God-fearing youth. 

3. Joseph's commission. To carry 
out his own scheme. 
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Ka 94. [Pia. extt. &] KoT. 19. 

Dorcca Restored to Life. 

(Bead Aote ix. 82-43.) 
Intro.'] At this time the peraeoatioa 
seemed to have ceased (y. 31), and the 
Churches had the opporhmity of grow- 
ing in grace, and mnltipljing in 
nnmbers. Obs. the parts in which 
Christian chnrohes were foond, Jndiea» 
Gralilee, and Samaria. Before com. 
ing to the Libours of Pan], one or two 
specimens of Peter's work are given ; 
andy as an introdnction to Paul's 
mission to the Grentiles, the aocoont of 
God's way of breaking down Jewish 
prejudices concerning the Grentiles. 

32. Through all quarters: visit- 
ing the varions Chnrohes to com- 
fort and teach the disciples. Saints : 
not absolatelj holy ones, bat called 
to be saints ; an Old Testament name 
for the sincerely pions (Psa. czvi. 15). 
Lydda : called by the Bomans Dios- 
poUs, now Zdydd, a fionrishing village, 
fifteen miles east of Joppa. 33. 
^neas : this is a Greek name. 
Palsy : same as onr paralysis. Many 
of those in oar * Hospitals for Incora- 
bles' are safferers from paralysis. 
34. Jesus . . . whole : a remark, 
able expression, showing how fally 
Peter believed in the actual presence 
and power of Jesns Christ, and how 
he pat himself aside, directing the 
eye and thought of the sufferer 
only to Jesus. Arise : obedience to 
this command would show the man's 
faith in Christ's present healingpower. 
Make thy bed : (comp. similar com- 
mands of Christ — Matt. ix. 6 ; Mark 
ii. 9-11 ; John v. 11, 12) ; beds in East 
of simple construction. 85. Saron : or 
Sharon, the name of the district 
round ; it lay south of Mount Carmel, 
along the shore of the Mediterranean. 
Turned, eta : this miracle persuading 
them of the truth about Christ which 
the apostles preached. 36. Joppa : 
principal seaport of Palestine; now 
called Jaffa. * It is situated on a pro- 
montory jutting out into the sea, ris- 
ing to the height of about one hundred 
and fifty feet above its level, and 
offering on all sides picturesque and 
varied prospects.' — Barnes. (See 2 
Chron. ii. 16.) Tabitha: Syriac. Dor- 
cas : Greek, both signifying a/ntelope, 
gascelle. Full, etc. : distinguished for 
charitable deeds; remarkable for her 
I to her poor fellow-disciples ; 



she was probably a well-to-do woman* 

87. Washed : it is usual to wash the 
body of the dead. (For burial cus* 
toms, see ' Topics,' toI. ii. pp. 80-34. 

88. Nigh to Joppa : some say only 
six miles ; fifteen miles is more cor- 
rect (ver. 82«) Not delay to come : 
perhaps they only wanted him to 
bury her ; we can hardly think that 
they expected him to raise her to life. 
39. Upper chamber: the room 
usually set apart for devotion. 
Widows: explain how desolate and 
poor such are in Eastern countries. 
Christianity from the first took special 
ohaige of such. Showing, etc. : with 
the characteristic volubility of Eastern 
grief. 40. Put them all forth : as 
did Jesus in a similar case (Matt. ix. 
25). Such noisy grief is painful to 
sincere and deeply feeling persons. 
Kneeled down : so indicates to na 
the proper aititude in prayer. Tabi- 
tha, arise : here Peter says nothing 
of Jesus Christ's power, because ha 
speaks to the dead. The power he 
put forth was only that more fully 
explained in the case of jSSneas. 43. 
Tarried: to preach the gospel to 
those awakened by raising of Tabitha. 

Comp. C. and D. N. T. p. 230. 

1. Chkist pkksent to heal. Show 
in what sense Christ had gone away 
from the disciples, and in what sense 
He was still present with them. Show 
what a firm faith the apostles had in 
Him. What mighty works it enabled 
them to. 

Point out that these miracles were 
no mere wonders, intended to make an 
excitement^ but signs of the presence 
of spiritual power to save souls, and 
proofs that the apostles were the true 
servants of Christ, the great Healer. 

Deal with the sufferings of ^neaa. 
He had faith to respond, as Peter had 
faith to declare his healing; but Jesoa 
Christ healed. Still it is only Jesoa 
Christ Himself who can save. 

2. Chkist prisint to oivk back 
Lirs. Remember the three cases in 
which Christ Himself raised from the 
dead. Show the interest of this case : 
the useful life which Tabitha had led, 
the love which her IdVing life had 
won for her, the general sorrow at her 
death. In mercy she was restored 
awhile for further usefulness. 

Learn : we should seek so to live for 
others that men may sincerely grieve 
for us when we are taken. 
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No, 95. [Num. xxrii. 28.] NOT. 26- 

JacoVa Sons in Egypt. 

(Bead Gen. xliii. 1-26.) 
Intro^ Explain what Josepli did 
during the seven years of plenty. Then 
show how he changed the relations 
of the land and people to the govern- 
ment by selling the com to the people 
in return for their money and I^nds. 
Then show how neighbouring coun- 
tries were affected by the famine. At 
last it seriously afQicted Jacob's family 
and cattle. The grass did not sprout, 
the corn.harvests failed, the stores 
were exhausted, and Jacob was obliged 
to send down into Egypt. From chap, 
xlii. explain the first expedition ; the 
obeisance of the brethren before Joseph 
fulfilling his dreams. Joseph's appa- 
rent suspicions of them; his demand to 
see the younger brother. Their com- 
punctions of conscience. Simeon is left 
as a hostage; and Jacob is in great 
distiess at the message they bring. 

1. Was sore: so sore that they 
were compelled to overcome Jacob's 
scruples and fears. 2. Buy us : in- 
dicating that there was no lack of 
money. Helps us to see that money is 
no good in itself, it is only good for 
what it may procure. 3. Except 
your brother : Joseph's desire to see 
his own brother was very natural. 5. 
The man said: and they felt he was 
the man in authority ; and a man who 
would be sure to keep his word. 6. 
As to tell : they answered his ques- 
tions very unwittingly, no doubt a 
little surprised that this Egyptian 
noble should take so much interest in 
their family. 7. Straitly: or strictly; 
in such a way that they could not 
shirk the answer. 8. With me : i.e. 
under my special care. Make me re- 
sponsible for bringing him back safely. 
10. Lingered : delayed by the father's 
unwillingness to lose his other favourite 
son. Returned : and so brought 
relief to the famishing cattle, etc. 11. 
Best fruits: literally of the song of 
the landy i.e. the most praised pro- 
duce : the fruits celebrated in song. 
A present : to conciliate him, and 
make him favourably disposed, to re- 
move his suspicions. The things men- 
tioned here indicate that it was only 
the com-harvest which had wholly 
failed : the fruits of the trees remained 
as usual, and Jacob's company were 
only in part dependent on the corn* 



12. Double money: probably Jacob 
suspected that the continaance of the 
famine would seriously raise the iirice 
of the com in Egypt. Money . . • 
sacks : (chap. xlii. 25-27). 13. Take 
also your brother : realise how muoh 
it cost old Jacob to consent to this. 
14, God Almighty : El-Shaddai, one 
of the covenant names of God. (See 
chap, xvii: 1 ; xxxv. 11.) If I be, 
etc. : Jacob was of a very affectionate 
disposition, and clung to his children. 
16. Saw Benjamin: this sight quite 
melted him. Fancy the delight of 
meeting one's own brother after so 
many years of separation. Ruler: 
kind of house-bailiff, who was respon- 
sible for the internal arrangements. 
Slay: obs. indicationfl of the use of 
animal food. Dine with me : not, 
however, at the same table. 18. Afraid: 
no explanation of this peculiar treat, 
ment was given. Seek occasion: 
they felt as if they were arrested, and 
thought he was going to accuse them 
of stealing the corn-money. 39. Com- 
muned : endeavouring to explain the 
matted and set it straight. 20. To 
buy food: and not to act as spies. 
23. Your God, etc.: this was evi- 
dently putting Uiem off. ' Don't tron- 
ble about the money; 1 know you 
paid me.' 24. Water, etc. : treating 
them quite as guests. 25. Made 
ready : prepared to give the present 
when they were brought before the 
great noble. 

1. Jacob's trouble. He had never 
ceased to grieve over Joseph. He 
clung all the more tenderly to Baohel's 
one remaining child, Benjamin. Now 
Simeon was left in bondage in Egypt, 
and demand was made for Benjamin, 
he felt quite heartbroken. For a long 
time he could not consent. Explain 
Judah's persuasions. 

2. The bkbthksn's TROUBLE. Every 
i^ing seemed against them. It ap- 
peared to them that they were to be 
prisoners, and the great ruler seemed 
to be carrying things with a high 
hand. 

Both found out that seeming trou- 
bles are often hUssmgs in disguise. 
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ITO. 96. rv«r.«4.] Nov. 26. 

Peter^s Vision. 

(Bead Acts x. 1-20.) 

Intro,'] Explain the relatiotis be- 
twBen the Jew and Gentile. The ex- 
clnsiveness of the Jews, who thonght 
they were the specially favoured of 
God. The idea of the Gentiles sharing 
in their religions privileges was espe- 
dally repulsive. Show that the 
apostles very largely shored in these 
feelings. Oar Lord had often tried to 
open their hearts to more generons 
conceptions, intimating that He had 
'other sheep which were not of the 
Jewish fold.' But they needed to 
learn the lesson in some more striking 
and impressive way, and it was given 
to Peter, as recorded in the chapter 
before ns to-day. 

1. Cssarea : (see previous lesson, 
Nov.JL2). Cornelius : a Roman name. 
The point of the narrative demands 
that we should regard this man as a 
God-fearing Gentile, not as a sort of 
proselyte to Judaism. Centurion: 
naving command of a handred soldiers. 
Italian band: so called because 
made up of soldiers recruited from the 
provinces of Italy. 2. Devout man; 
a man of religious feelings and habits. 
Feared God : which is the very es- 
sence of true religion. With all his 
house : which followed his lead and 
example. Much alms: so his reli- 
gion was active ; he showed his faith 
by his works. Prayed : so maintain- 
ing* by communion with God, his 
religious life and feeling. We cannot 
wonder that a man so near the king- 
dom of Christ should be taken in, 8. 
^Evidently : very plainly ; in such an 
impressive way that he could not 
mistake it. Ninth hour : three o'clock 
in the afternoon. An angel: mes- 
flengers taking the form of men are so 
called. Something about his appear, 
ance made Cornelius feel that he was 
no mere man. We need not suppose 
that he had wings, as the pictures 
usually represent. 4. Afraid : at the 
gl orious aspect of his visitor. (Comp. 
Moses, Isaiah, Job, St. John, when 
realising the presence of God, or of 
God's glorious symbols). Up for a 
memorial : or for a reminder. Cor- 
nelius's sincere piBty is represented 
as reminding God of His purpose to 
make the Gentiles fellow-heirs. So it 
was the piety of this go«d man that 



led to the extension of the blessings 
of Chrifltianity to ns. The case of 
Cornelius enables ns to understand 
that God graciously accepts a piety 
which is sincere-f though it may not be 
fully instructed in the troth. 5. 
Surname : it was necessary to give 
this, because there were so many peo- 
ple called Simon. The person with 
whom Simon lodged, was another 
Simon. Obs. in these verses how 
exact and minute God's knowledge of 
men, their residences, and their busi- 
nesses, is. 6. By the sea-side : for 
the convenience of his trade. Tell 
thee : lead thee into the higher truth. 
7. Devout soldier : just the man for 
such a commission. So it seems so'', 
diers may be truly godly men. Illus. 
by Havelock, Hedley Vicars, etc. 9. 
Upon the house-top : probably be- 
cause there was no convenient cham- 
ber in the small house. Housetops 
were flat. Sixth hour : aboat noon. 
(For the habits of prayer, comp. Psa. 
Iv. 17; Dan. vi. 10, 13.) 10. Very 
hungfry : this prepared him for the 
vision. Trance : he lost all sight 
and sound of earthly things, and his 
whole attention was fixed on something 
urearthly, 11. Vessel, or sheet ; 
something like a tied bundle. 12. 
Things regarded as unclean by Moses' 
law. 13. Eat : a most offensive com. 
mand to & scrupulous Jew. 15. God 
hath cleansed : i.e. immediate 
obedience to the will of God is your 
duty now. What God bids you eat is 
clean. 16. Thrice : as if to confirm 
it thoronghly. 17. Mean : it was a 
figurative way of teaching him, and 
as yet he could not puzzle out the 
meaning. 20. I have sent them : 
and with them will come explanation 
of the vision. 

1. The vision or the Gentile. 
Dwell on the character of Cornelius. 
His prayerfulness. The spirit of his 
home. His devqpt soldier- companion. 
His acceptance with God. A Jew 
must never think that all piety is 
limited to Jews ; and a Christian has 
no right to think it is limited to Chris- 
tians. By this vision God was lead- 
ing Cornelius to higher truth on the 
principle that, * to him that hath shall 
more be given.' 

2. The vision op the apostle. 
A singular vision. Not understood at 
first. We can, however^ explain ita 
meaning. 
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No. 97. [Ver. 6.] Dec. 3. 

Joseph Made Known. 

(Read Gen. xlv. 1-15.) 
Iniro.] Teach and question in the 
contents of chap, xliii. 26-34; xliy. 
Describe the feasting in Joseph's hall, 
the special favour shown Benjamin, 
the customs of Egyptian dining, the 
difficulty Joseph had in restraining 
his feelings, the device he adopted to 
fetch them back. Explain the refer- 
ence to the divining. cup as part of 
Joseph's acting in the character of an 
Egyptian prince ; it fitted in with the 
disguise he was keeping up. Observe 
how Joseph tested their brotherly 
attachment, and especially whether 
they were really devoted to Benjamin. 
Show how nobly Judah comes out as 
Benjamin's sarety. His noble plead- 
ing quite melts Joseph, and he cannot 
keep his secret any longer. 

1. Could not refrain: before this 
he had to go out of the room to weep. 
Cause .... me : all were to go 
except these brethren. He would not 
have them see his deep emotion. 2. 
Wept aloud : strong emotions both 
of joy and sorrow find vent in tears. 
Bgyptians . .heard: so exceeding was 
his excitement ; he had restrained it 
so long, now it found full vent. 3. 
I am Joseph : this was doubtless 
spoken in their own language, so 
carrying conviction of its truth. 
Troubled : terrified. The conviction 
of their sin and cruelty came back 
on them, and they were stricken with 
fear. 4. Come near : they had been 
keeping a respectful distance from 
the great man. Whom ye sold : 
showing by this that he well knew 
what they were thinking and fearing. 
5. God did send, etc. : this over- 
ruling of God for good might comfort 
them, but it did not in the least de. 
gree take from the guilt and shame of 
Uieir conduct. lUus. from the death 
of Jesus who, though foreordained to 
that death, 'with wicked hands was 
crucified and slain.^ 6. Earing: or 
ploughing. Put for all the work con- 
nected with seed-sowing. No doubt 
Joseph told them that it was useless 
to sow until the seven years were 
fulfilled. 7. A posterity: Joseph 
would mean that God was carry- 
ing out His covenant purposes and 
promises. 8. A father : as protect- 
ing and counselling him in his time 



of difiSculty. < The Caliphs and the 
Sultan of Turkey appear to have 
given the same title to their grand 
viziers.' 9. Come down : because 
the famine having to continue five 
more years, of which Jacob knew 
nothing, Joseph could not provide 
adequately for them at such a dis- 
tance for so long a time. 10. Land 
of Goshen : Joseph, as land-manager, 
appoints the district in which they 
shall settle, but for this they get the 
formal consent of Pharaoh ; a district 
lying north-east of lower Egypt. The 
nearest part to their own land of 
Canaan, and readiest to set out from 
in the day of their exodus. Also a 
fertile country, suitable for their flocks 
and herds. 11. Nourish the« : 
Joseph's wise plan having put plenty 
of provision within his control. 12. 
Of my brother: he appeals to the 
natural affection of his own brother ; 
such affection will easily recognise. 
Comp. 0. and D. O. T. pp. 76-6$. 

1. Tbe DiscLoau&B. A scene full 
of tenderness. Only Joseph and his 
brethren present. His outburst of 
weeping, then his exclamation, * I am 
Joseph.' 

2. The tbkbok. The brethren at 
once thought of their cruelty, and 
were dumb. Perhaps they thought 
of the despised dreams, and Jclt 
ashamed to think how they had been 
fulfilled. Show that our sins are sure 
to come back on us sooner or later. 
They feared what their injured brother 
would do, 

3. The forgiveness. So full, frank, 
and free. Urged on them so lovingly. 

4. The higher teaching. Joseph 
tries to help them to see the over- 
ruling hand of God, and to admire the 
gracious workings of God's providence. 

5. The generous flan. To provide 
in time of aeed for father, brothers, 
and alL 



* The word " earing '* has been sup- 
posed to mean the gathering of the 
ears of com ; the word is used, how- 
ever, in the old English sense, and 
means ploughing or seed-time. This 
arose from the excessive drought, for 
on the waters of the Nile depends the 
fertility of the land of Ifeypt, and 
this stream did not rise, we may pre- 
some, to its usual height.* — J, Cdbhin, 
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No. 98. tifla. b. a] Deo. 3. 

The Spirit Given to Gentiles. 

(Bead Acts x. 34r-48.) 

Intro,"} Last lesson left the three 
messengers of Comelins standing at 
the door of Simon the tanner, at 
Joppa, and Simon Peter commnning 
with, and receiving instructions from, 
God upon the house-top. Being plainly 
told what to do, Peter had the mes- 
sengers in, gave them hospitality, 
lodged th«m that night and started 
off to CsBsarea with them in the morn- 
ing. The places should be pointed 
out on the map. Then Cornelius' 
reverent welcome of the apostle should 
be described, and Peter's refusal of 
undue signs of worship, as though he 
were more than a man. Describe 
the company assembled in Cornelius* 
house, waiting to receive the truth 
from the man of God. Yer. 33 tells 
us the spirit in which we should al. 
ways listen to the preached word. 

84. Upon Cornelius telling the taJe 
of his vision, the meaning of the vision 
God granted to Peter seemed to flash 
upon the apostle's mind. So he opens 
with quite an exclamation. I per. 
ceive : I can see more than I ever 
saw before. What was it he saw ? 
That people he had called unclean 
God had cleansed and accepted. No 
respecter: i.e. not showing special 
favour to one over another, but deal- 
ing with all men everywhere on the 
ground of character. Men may have 
&eir favourites, but not God. Yet 
the Jews fancied themselves quite the 
Lord's favourites. 85. Feareth him: 
and all true fear is made up of some 
knowledge of Him, some trust in Him, 
and some love for Him. Worketh 
righteousness : so has' a religion 
which is no merely fine sentiment, 
but a practical power, shaping and 
ordering his conduct. 36. The word: 
message, revelation, truth, doctrine, 
whose centre is Jesus Christ. Sent 
. . . Israel : salvation is of the 
Jews ; it comes to the world through 
them, first being given to them. 
Peace : with God ; put for reconcili- 
ation and acceptance. Jesus Christ : 
of whom Comelins may have heard, 
but concerning whom he hardly knew 
what to think. Lord of all: presents 
his claims to Jew and Gentile alike. 
37. Ye know: know something about, 
but don't know that it directly con- 



cerns you. Baptism : of repentance 
which prepared the way for Christ's 
teachings. 88. Anointed : set apart. 
Eefer to the scene of the baptism of 
Jesus. Power : miraculous power. 
God was with him : Peter here 
deals with Christ as a man, and does 
not unfold that higher view of His 
divine nature which elsewhere he 
confessed. 39. Witnesses : appointed 
by Christ to be such, and actually eye- 
witnesses of the scenes of Christ's 
life. They slew : he does not say 
who, for this could be of no particular 
point to Cornelius. At Pentecost, etc.- 
he brought the charge directly home 
to the Jewish rulers. 40. God raised: 
as testimony of the acceptance of His 
life-work. Openly: plainly, with 
various proofs that he was risen. 41. 
All the people : this was neither 
necessary or advisable, and it would 
have made him again obnoxious to the 
authorities. The Romans would either 
have deified him, or seized him to 
complete his execution. 42. It is he, 
etc. : and therefore belief in Him as 
such ; and acceptance of Him as such 
is the present and immediate of every 
body. 43. Prophets: of the Old 
Testament Scripture. Remission of 
sins : the first blessing of salvation 
put as including all the others. 45, 
Poured out : the gift which they 
thought to be exclusively their own. 
46. Speak with tongues : one of the 
recognised signs of the presence and 
power of the Spirit. 47. Forbid 
water : which appears to have been 
brought into the room. 48. To be 
baptised : not, it would appear, per- 
forming the rite himself. 

1. The prepaked audience. Cor- 
nelius and his friends prepared, by 
what Cornelius had told them, to 
listen to the heaven-sent messenger. 
The companions of Peter prepared, by 
what he had ti)ld them, to learn some 
new truth. 

2. The apostolic speech. What 
was given him to say surprised Peter 
himself. Show what in the speech 
was old, and what was wew. Also 
how adapted it was to the occasion. 

Christ is Saviour of Gentile and of 
Jew. 

3. The sealing Spieit. The very 
same thing which brought confidence 
concerning Jesus, was seen in the 
Gentile^. 
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LESSONS FROM THE BeOK OF 
GENESIS. 
Joseph and his Brkthren. 
Genesis xlii. 
How many years had passed away since 
Joseph left his home and father that 
morning. What changes had taken 
place. His father still thought aboat 
him (yer. 36, 38), and how he had lost 
him; bat perhaps his brethren had 
almost forgotten their sin. Ah, but 
Gk>d had not. He woold make them 
remember it. Dear children, we may 
forget our sins and not trouble about 
them, but there they are [explain], 
written down against us in Gk>d's 
Book. (Bev. xx. 12; Matt. xii. 36; 
John xii. 48.) Only one thing can 
blot them out — *the blood of Jesus 
Ghrist' (1 John i. 7). Then the 
Lord will remember them no more 

ilsa. xliii. 25), * will cast them,' etc. 
Micah vii. 19). If you fling anything 
into the sea, can you easily And it 
again? Why not? *As far as the 
east is from,* etc. (Psa. ciii. 11- 
13). [Explain comparison : dwell on 
Ohrist's love.] Oh, what a blessed 
Saviour. He who said to the woman, 
* Thy sins, which are many, are for- 
given' (Luke vii. 47), will say the 
same to any one now who truly seeks 
Him. [Explain and illustrate by ex- 
amples.] But Joseph's brethren had 
not really repented of their sins, or 
they would have told their poor father 
the real truth about Joseph. * He 
that,' etc. (Prov. xxviii. 13; Ezek. 
xviii. 21). God was going to make 
them remember them. He sent trou- 
ble to them (ver. 1, 2). The dreadful 
famine was in Canaan, too ; they were 
in danger of dying of hunger (ver. 2). 
At last the good news came to Jacob 
that there, etc. (ver. 2), and he sends 
[Describe] (ver. 3-5). But one son 
hei kept at home, his dear Benjamin 
(ver. 4). He could not trust him out 
of his sight. [Picture the arrival of 
Joseph's brethren in Egypt, their re- 
ception, the fulfilment of the dream 
(ver. 69), and their imprisonment. The 
condition of their release (ver. 5-20). 
Why did Joseph know them while 
they did not know him ? [Explain.] 
Though he spoke so roughly (ver. 7), he 
loved them all the time (ver. 24). He 
had forgiven their cruel behaviour to 
himself. What does the Bible say 
about forgiving one another ? (Ephes. 



iv. 32; Col. iii. 13 j Eom. xii. 14, 17- 
21). When we ask to be forgiven, 
whom should we forgive? (Mark xi. 
25). If our enemy is hungry, what 
should we do? (Prov. xxv. 21, 22.) 
If we should meet his ox or ass going 
astray, what should we do? (Exod. 
xxiii. 4, 5.) Dear children, ask JesoB 
to help you to forgive one another, as 
He forgives us. Never say the Lord's 
Prayer if you have not forgiven any 
one. Why not? [Explain.] How 
glad Joseph's brethren must have 
been to hear him say, * 1 fear Gk>d ' 
(ver. 18). What is it to fear God ? 
What does the fear of God make men 
do ? Yes ; * keep His command- 
ments ' fDeut. T. 26; Dent. vi. 2), 
'depart from evil* (Job xxviii. 28; 
Prov. iii. 7), *hate evil' (Prov. viii. 
13^, 'keep close to Qod* (Jer. xxxii. 
40). Oh, dear children, I hope that 
you will fear Qod (Psa. xxxiv. 11) ; 
then you will be safe and happy (Mai. 
iii 16, 17 ; Psa. cxii. 1 ; ciii. 17 ; cxv. 
13 ; Jer. xxxii. 39), and want no good 
thing (Psa. xxxiv. 9 ; Prov. xv. 16 j 
Eccles. viii. 12; Dent. v. 29). Say, 
like David, *Uaite,* etc. (Psa. Ixxxvi. 
11.) [Explain: illustrate.] Now, 
what do you think Joseph proposed to 
do at the end of the throe days ? (ver. 
17-20.) Then he would know whether 
they had spoken the truth, and whether 
Benjamin still lived (ver. 20). Had 
they always been truthful men ? Now, 
when they were in trouble themselves, 
they began to think of all their cruelty 
to their poor, young, innocent brother. 
They remembered his cries and tears 
and entreaties (ver. 21), and how they 
would not listen to him. They felt 
that they were justly punished (ver. 
21). Beuben begim to reproach them 
for not having attended to his warn- 
ings (ver. 22) ; but, oh, why had he 
not acted as well as only talking? 
What should he have done ? It is no 
good saying something is wrong if we 
help even a little to do it. [Illus- 
trate : explain.] How little they 
thought that their brother was stand- 
ing by, listening to their words, glov- 
ing over them (ver. 23, 24). Dear 
children, don't forget that there is 
One always listening to what we say. 
What does He hear? Holy words, 
kind words, prayerful words, thankful 
words? or vtricked words, unkind 
words, careless words? Oh, how 
often He has to say, 'I hefurkened 
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and kttkrd, bat ibef Bpake not aright.^ 
How often He waits for ua to call on 
Him, and we do not. Oh, remember 
tha;t of 'eveiy idle word that/ etc. 
(Matt idi. 86 , and let ns jnraj, * Set 
a,' etc. (Pea. oxli. 8)^ then will onr 
words be pleasing in the ears of onr 
God and Savionr (Psa. Izzi. 24 ; Lnke 
Ti. 46; Mai. iii. 16-18). Joseph did 
not tell his br et teiMi that he nnderstood 
their words $ he wanted them to feel 
still more how deeply they had sinned, 
so he, eto. (^er. 43). How sad they 
mnst have felt as they tnmed home- 
wards; and, oh, how surprised they 
were when they opened their sacks 
<yer. 25-28). [Describe.] What was 
m one sack ? (ver. 27.) How P (rer. 
26). Wbftt did their hearts do P Why? 
<ver. 28). What a history they had to 
tell their father (ver. 22-84). It was 
a tme one this time. And then, when 
they opened the other sacks, what 
ha^ened P (ver. 86). Poor old Jacob ! 
His heart was ready to break. He did 
not tmst his sons; and no wonder 
(ver 36). People who aire always 
acting wrongly cannot expect to be 
believed or trasted in ; and Jacob well 
knew bis sons' wicked doings, though 
he did not know how they had de- 
ceived him abont Joseph. He forgot 
that his Qodj who had so often an- 
swered his prayers, helped him in 
tronble, delivered him from dangers, 
who had promised to be always with 
him (xxrviii. 16), had sent his tronbles 
as well as his joys. He forgot how 
He had led him all his Mfe long (xlviii. 
15), and blessed him (xxzii. 29), and 
changed his name (xxxv. 9-18). He 
oonld not tmst Him to help him now, 
and so he says, * All these,* etc. (ver. 
' 86). Were they? How little he 
thought that that very jonmey to 
Egypt, which he thonght so nnfor- 
tnnato, was jast the way by which 
Ood was going to give him back his 
kmg lost son. Dear children, don't 
forget that Ood knows best what is 
good far all His people (Rom. viii. 28). 
Sow fo(^sh and wrong Renben*8 words 
were (ver. 87). Oonld he be snre of 
bringing back Benjamin safely P Why 
not? *Ye know not what,* etc. 
(James iv. 14, 15). He does not ask 
God to protect them. He proposes a 
very wicked thing (ver. 37), though 1 
don't imagine he really meant it. No 
wonder that his father answered, 
*My,» eto. (ver. 88). Bnt God, in 



His love and kindness, was going to 
do bettor for all of them than they 
thonght. Now, what have you to 
learn to-day ? ' What a terrible thing 
sin is.' 'That God remembers it, 
and will punish it, either in this world 
or the next.' 'That we must re- 
pent.' ' That Christ's blood cleanses 
from all sin.' ' That God will forgive 
us for His sake.' ' That it is a good 
thing to fear God.' ' That we should 
forgive one anothOT.* 'That God 
hears all we say.' * That we should 
trust Him.' 'Very well remem- 
bered. Now, next Sunday, I will tell 
you some more about Joseph.' 

M. c. w. 
The tropical rains which, annually 
falling, swell the Nile, are those ol 
Palestine also, and their failure would 
produce the same effects in both conn- 
tries. It is probable that Joseph may 
have personally superintended the 
storehouses near the borders of Oa- 
naan, both because that was the most 
exposed part of the country and be- 
cause he must have expected the ar- 
rival of some messengers from his 
father's house. He was in his official 
robes, his brethren in their usual garb 
They were fuU.g^own men, he a lad 
at their parting (ver. 7, 8). He most, 
likely paid the money from his own. 
private purse (ver. 25). 'Inn' (ver. 
27), a mere station for baiting beasts 
of burden. Even now travellers carry 
their own provisions to Eastern inns, 
which are often only places of shelter. 
Some have thought that Jacob's un. 
willingness to trust Benjamin with hia 
brethren, and Joseph's anxiety to see 
him, arose from a suspicion that they 
had sold him into slavery, or would 
not scruple to do so. — R. T, 8, Corrvm, 
and Rev, R. Jamieson. 



l:5Jssons from the book of 

GENESIS. 

The Meeting op Joseph and 
Benjamin. / 

Gen. xliii. Gen, jtllr. 

What had Jacob declared he would 
not do? Why? But he had to. 
Why ? (Relate history question, ver. 
1-10). He yields at last to Judah's 
words, and promises (ver. 13), and 
allows Benjamin to go with his 
brothers. He wisely and honestly 
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bi^s them take back the money they 
had found, and prepares a present for 
the governor they so feared (ver. 
11-13. Describe). If yon find any- 
thing in school, at home, which does 
not belong to yon, what should you 
do ? Keep it ? Why not ? Try and 
find out whose it is. Why ? If you 
have too much change given you by 
mistake at the shop, what must you 
do ? Why ? (Impress strict honesty 
in little things). What is an over- 
sight ? (ver. 12). * And then Israel 
remembers his prayer-hearing God^ 
and says.* And God Almighty (ver. 
14). Yes, He can change all hearts. 
He can make any one kind to ns. Had 
not He answered Jacob's prayer about 
Esau ? When ? (xxxii. 11 j xxiii. 4). 
Ho might have trusted Him better 
than he did (ver. 14). How glad 
Joseph must have been to see his 
brethren return again ! What did he 
do (picture history, ver. 15-25) ? Why 
were they afraid ? (ver. 18). How 
thankful they must have been at the 
steward's answer (ver. 23). How 
glad Simeon must have been to see 
them again (ver. 23). And now they 
prepare their present (ver. 25), and 
again fulfil the dream. How ? (ver. 
26, 28). No wonder that Joseph wept 
when he saw again his mother's son 
(ver. 20, 30). What a beautiful 
prayer he makes for him ! Say it 
(ver. 20). Dear children, I say the 
same for you all. What does gracious 
mean ? How honoured Benjamin was 
at the dinner (ver. 34) . How ? His 
brethren must have wondered at their 
places at table. Why ? (ver. 33.) 
How happy they all were next morn- 
ing as they started for home (xliv. 3). 
But soon trouble comes to them again. 
The steward overtakes them, and 
angrily asks, * Wherefore (ver. 4, 5. 
Describe) had they taken the cup?' 
How had it got into Benjamin's sack 
then ? Sqme one must have put it 
there. Yes, the steward had ! Why ? 
(1, 2. Describe). I think it Tyas 
wrong of Joseph to do that. He 
waited to find out whether his 
brothers really loved Benjamin, but 
it\ras not qailje honest. We should 
never pretend anything which is not 
qu te true. I don't wonder that the 
m<?L! were angry at being thought 
thiL ves ! * Had not they brought back 
thi money ? * Say they, * were they 
Jik. ly to steal a cup ? * (ver. 8). They 



were so sure that none of them had 
touched it, that Ihey say, ' With (ver. 
9). What did the steward answer? 
(ver. 10). He knew in whose sack it 
was. How? They pull down their 
sacksj they open them one by one. 
Ten sacks have been opened. Kothing 
found except the money (ver. 1). At 
last the cup is seen. Where ? (ver. 12). 
Oh how horrified they all were. But 
they do not leave him to return with 
the steward alone to be Joseph's slave 
(ver. 10). They might have done so, 
but this time they remember their 
poor old father, and though Joseph 
(ver. 13-17. Describe) tells them that 
they may return home in safety (ver. 
17) Judah thinks of his promise. 
What promise ? (xliii. 8), and in a 
touching speech (ver. 18-32. Describe 
question) describes what his father's 
grief would be if they returned with- 
out his beloved Benjamin (ver. 30-32) 
and then he made a noble offer (ver. 
33). ' How kind! How unselfish 
Ho would give up home and friends, 
and liberty, and remain a slave in 
Egypt if Benjamin might but go free. 
No wonder that Joseph's heart was 
full (x. 1.) when he heard those words, 
and Benjamin must have felt that hia 
brother's love to himself and his 
father was great. Dear children, we 
admire Judah' s conduct, but of these 
is One who has done more for us 
than Judah offered to do for his 
brother ! One who left heaven for us, 
(2 Cor. viii. 9), who brought us back 
from being Satan's slaves (Kom. vi. 
19-23). Not with silver ojr gold, not 
even by a life of slavery, but by Hia 
own most precious blood (1 Peter i. 
18, 19). Who gave Himself for us 
(Gal. ii. 20). 'Who died that we 
might live.' ' Who lives that we may 
reign.' (Illustrate, explain). Should 
not you love this loving powerful 
Friend who has so loved us ? (1 John 
iv. 19. ; 1 John iii. 16). Should not 
we live to please Him ? How can you 
please Him ? He says, * If, * etc. (John 
xiv.15.) What are His commandments? 
Tell me some ? Who must help you 
to keep them ? (John xv. 5. ; Phil. iv. 
13). What does the Holy Spirit do » 
for the heart ? (Eom. v. 5..; Eph. v. 
9). Kow let me hear you sing, * Ona 
there is above all others, Oh, how He 
loves. His is love beyond a brother's, 
Oh, how He loves. Earthly frienda 
may fail or leave us, One day Iotq 
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the next daj griere ns, but this 
Friend will nerer leare ns. Oh, how 
He loTes.* m.c.w. 



LESSONS FBOM THE BOOK OF 

GENESIS. 

Joseph FoBairiB his BRXTBRXir. 

Gen. xlr. 1-24. 

What did I tell 70a last Snnday 
aBont Jadah P And now Joseph ones 
'Canse every' (ver. 1). And as his 
brethren stand alone in his presence, 
he tells them who he is (ver. 1-3; 
Acts yii. 13). Oh how terrified they 
were (ver. 8-5) and no wonder. They 
had done him grievons harm. How ? 
he might revenge himself now upon 
them. Would he P Oh no, he had learnt 
how to forgive ; how kind his words 
were (ver. 6). How he speaks of 
God's overruling love in what had 
happened (ver. 6 ; Psa. 1051-7). But 
they had done a wicked, cruel thing, 
don't forget that, though the Lord had 
in his mercy brought good out of their 
evil (ver. 7, 8. Explain. See Luke 
xxii. 22 ; Acts iv. 28) . It was kind of 
Joseph not to remind them of ifc, but 
his very kindness must have made 
them feel how guilty they were. How 
anxious he was to help his old father 
(ver. 9.) What a dutiful message he 
sent him (ver. 9-11, 13). Should chil- 
dren help their parents ? Why P 
What does God's Word say about 
that ? (1 Tim. ver. 4 ; Matt. xv. 4-9 ; 
Bph. vi. 1-3 J Prov. xxJii. 22 j Prov. x. 

I. Select). How can you help your 
parents ? (Let each child answer by 
turn. Illustrate by examples in daily 
life.) What does the Bible tell us 
about bad children P disobedient, idle, 
ungrateful children P (Prov. xv. 5, 20; 
Prov. xvii. 25; Prov. xix. 26; Prov. xxx. 

II, 17 ; Prov. xxviii. 7, 24; Deut. xxvii. 
16. Select.) But Joseph was a duti- 
ful son as well as a kind, forgiving 
brother. He bids them haste (ver. 13) 
to bring their father to him (Acts vii. 
14.) Why ? (ver. 11.) Did he only 
embrace Benjamin P (ver. 14.) Oh 
no, * he' (ver. 15.) And what a con- 
versation they must have had (ver. 15), 
bow much there must have been to say 
and hear. The news of the arrival of 
Joseph's brethren soon spread (ver. 
16), and Pharaoh rejoiced in the hap- 
piness of his faithful governor (ver. 



] 16.) That was right was it not ? 
(Bom. xii. 15; Phil. ii. 14.) We 
should always be glad when something 
pleasant happens to our friends, and 
not only care about ourselves. How 
kindly Pharaoh spoke to Joseph (ver. 
17-20.) He was grateful to him, and 
liked to show it. He was not like the 
chief butler. Who should we be 
grateful to, and try to please ? Why P 
Joseph was delighted at Pharaoh's 
kind offers (v. 18-21) and soon he had 
the waggons ready to send for his 
father, and besides the waggons he 
sent (ver. 22, 23. Describe.) What 
good advice he gave his brethren. 
*See that' (ver. 24.) What did he 
mean ? Perhaps he thoight that they 
would blame each other for their bad 
conduct to him, as he had heard 
Reuben begin to do (xlii. 22) and that 
then they would quarrel. Dear chil- 
dren, I hope that you will remember 
Joseph's words and take care not to 
quarrel as you come to school, and 
when you go home again. Do you 
know what St. John, when he was very 
old, used to say to the Christians at 
Ephesus, "Little children love one 
another." If we live in peace who 
will be with us? (2 Cor. xiii. 11.) 
What shall peace-makers be called ? 
(Matt. V. 9.) What a honour. (Illus- 
trate this subject as needed.) I dare 
say you think, dear children, that 
Joseph was very kind thus to forgive 
his cruel brothers ; not to be ashamed 
of them before Pharaoh and his court; 
to welcome them bo warmly. And so 
he was, but oh he is only a type or 
picture of One, who is willing not only 
to forgive poor lost sinners, but to 
welcome them to his favour and his 
home (Joel xiv. 4 ; Mar>t. xi. 28-30 ; 
Eev. iii 20), to acknowledge them as 
brethren (Heb. ii. 11, 12, 17 ; John xx. 
17 ; Matt. xii. 50). They are often 
tempted to be ashamed of him, and of 
his words (Luke ix. 26), but He is not 
ashamed to call them brethren, weak 
and sinful though they be. Dear chil- 
dren do not you want Him to call you 
so ? Will not you seek hira at once ? 
this loving Saviour? How foolish 
Joseph's brethren would have beew if 
they had turned away from his kind 
offers, and died of hunger ; they would 
only have had themselves to blame; 
and oh, you will be fur more foolish if 
you turn away from Him who can save 
your sonls. m. c. w. 
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THE WORK. 



C^OLDEN TEXTS FOR TEACHERS. 

NO. XII. — UNTO DEATH. 

Th£1^ came a very anxioas time to oar school. The senior elass 
teacher was suddenly cilled away by death; the yoang men were 
scattered, and few of them cared to come to the school. The friend we 
persuaded to fill the gap did not prove the right man, I could never quite 
tell why. He was a thoroughly intelligent man, had good experience 
of Sunday-school work, and seemed in earnest ; but somehow the young 
men would not take to him, and did not come. Then there was the 
young women's class; sickness at home made its teacher very irregular, 
and though we sometimes persuaded the minister's wife to leave her 
little family, and be a substitute, we found we could not keep up the 
attendance ; and nobody thought for a moment of getting our honoured 
fellow-teaoher fto give up^ All this set a bad example to the sehool. 
We never had the cluldren ^o unruly ; and we hftve never known so 
many teaohen absent Sunday after jjiunday : it was one of those de- 
pressing times which come both to Sunday-schools and Ohurcbes. I 
could see the superintendent getting very anxious. He had been many 
years with us ; his very heart was in Sunday-school work ; everybody 
loved him, and he usually had such a genial, happy way with him as 
put life and energy into everything. But now he was evidently getting 
worried, and was taking the depression of the school upon himself, 
fancying it was his fault, and that bis work was done. 

One evening, on my way home, I called at his house, fancying I 
should find him settled down after his day's work. There he was^' 
brooding over the fireplace, and puffing hard at his pipe (for I am half 
eorry to say, he was a smoker) in the earnestness of his thoughts. 
We soon got upon Sunday-school topics, and he plainly saiv^ he thought 
he had better give up, and let Fome younger man take bis place. The 
school was going down, his work was done, and he had better be quiet. 

I let bim tell it all out^ — for one of the best ways of helping our 
troubled friends is to let them tell us their troubles freely and fully, 
and then I laid, as simply and earnestly as I could, words that might 
perhaps sound in Ixis soul like the voice of the Master he loved >rr 

* B^ikoufMhfdmito kbath, (M t iM 0b Hhee n "cft^n ^ 1|^.'— 
:ReT.ii. 10. 
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What else was said that night I need not now reveal; that text 
proved a C^olden Text to him. For the Master's sake he took up the 
work again with a more cheerfal and hopeful spirit ; soon a tarn came, 
things at school revived ; the time of gloom passed. Now, when I 
write, new and commodions Sunday-schools have heen built; the 
numbers in attendance are increased ; and mj friend, though he counts 
many more grey hairs than when we had our friendly chat, is standing 
firm to his post still, and, as the Jubilee singers inspire us all by their 
song to do, he evidently means to < die in the field/ 

Brother teacher, with this closing year are you thinking about giving 
vp 1 Do you count up the years, and feel alarmed that they make so 
many ? Have you been saying to yourself lately, < Somehow I cannot 
walk up the hill so briskly as I used to do ; I get very tired on Sunday 
nights, I think I must give up and rest on Sabbath afternoons ? Stop 
Don*t decide about it in a hurry. Take your Bible, tarn to Bev. ii. 10, 
and read, slowly, thoughtfully read, ' Be thou faithful unto death.' 
Why for you that time of death may be long, long years in the future. 
Besolve, then, I beseech you, that until it comes you will not draw back 
your hands ; and that when it comes it shall find you al your post, 
and futhful. 

In connection with our Sunday-school work there is scarcely anything 
for which I would plead so earnestly as for the continued presence with 
us qf our elder teachers — the men and women who are advancing in 
years, in wisdom, and in calm devotion to the Bedeemer. No man 
can rejoice more than I do in the consecration of youthful piety and 
zeal to our work, but let me beseech our elder teachers, and our grey- 
haired superintendents, to give us the example of constancy. As a 
Sunday-school visitor, I look over each new school, and count the grey 
and iron-grey heads, and feel more hopeful of the school management, 
and the school spirit, when I see experience and wisdom blending well 
with enthuRia&m and youthful confidence. 

I sometimes take myself seriously to task, when I find depressions 
and dreariness suggesting that I should give up this work and that. 
It is a good thing to say to your soul, * Now, soul, when will your work 
on earth for Christ end ? ' And to such a question only one answer will 
come, * Never, never, till *• man goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets." * 

Step up out of this year, if it has been a depressing year-^ step on 
•to a new one, taking up the old work more cheerily, and saying, — 
* For Jesus* sake it shall be done, unto death.* 



THE BOOK. 



THE TIMES OF THE EABLY KINGS'. 

NO. xn.*— foreshadowings of a divided kingdom. 

It is a very great work to consolidate a collection of tiibes into an 
orderly and luiited nation, but the work .was singularly difficult in the 
case of Israd, because the separateness of the tribes had t6 be pre< 
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serred within the national unity. If a people may forget their tribal 
relations, or freely let them be swallowed np in the larger idea of the 
nation, then a strong kingdom can be established ; but if each section 
is to retain its peculiar characteristics, and be marked o£f to the limits 
of its own tenitory, there is constant danger of outbreak and disturb- 
ance in the national life. This might be illustrated from the history of 
our own country. Scotland and Wales were a source of constant anxiety 
until they became fairly incorporated with the British nation, giving 
up their separate nationalities, and sharing in common pri?ileges and 
responsibilities. In Madagascar there has not yet been such a blending 
of tribes as gives any security for national quietness and development. 

Bemembering the dispositions and quarrellings of Jacob* s sons, we 
cannot wonder at the divisions of their descendants. The removal ot 
the birthright from Beuben and Simeon : from the former for his vice, 
and from the latter for his cruelty, must have been the occasion of mucli 
jealousy ; and from the first there seem indications of rivalry between 
Jndah and the younger representatives of the house of Joseph. The 
settlement of the tribes in the conquered land seems to have been man- 
aged on the whole by Joshaa very quietly, though what secret heart- 
burnings there were can be well imagined. But in the times of the 
judges tribal jealousies come very plainly into view. Some parts of the 
country were left, without brotherly help, to endare the ravages of the 
marauders ; and when God raised up a hero and leader, we find some of 
the judges failed to answer the national call. Notably in the time of 
Deborah there were failures from duty which excited the bitterest re 
preaches (Judges v. 15-17). 

At first even the new king, Saul, found it impossible to gain the alle 
gianceof the whole country ; and his election, as a member of the housd 
of Benjamin, introduced a new element of discord. Benjamin was not 
the leading tribe ; it had no birthright ; and those houses which fancied 
they had (the houses of Jadah and Ephraim) would look very anxiously on 
this advance of a small and insignificant tribe. And Saul did not act 
wisely. He was so manifestly unfair to David that a party in the state 
was sure to gather round the persecuted national hero, and that com- 
pany which wandered in the south of Judah, under the leadership of 
David, gives us the foreshadowing of national divisions. 

For a time we find two kings reigning together — David at Hebron, and 
Ishbosheth at Mahanaim — a state of things sadly familiarising the minds 
of the people with the idea of a broken kingdom. 

At last David overcame all his enemies, and for a time it seemed that, 
under his strong government and Joab*s skilful generalship, enmities 
were quieted and unity confirmed. Yet even in his reign we find th") 
elements of mischief. Had there been no secret restlessness, nu 
jealousies working in the minds of the people, Absalom could not have 
raised so sudden and effective a rebellion. Further indications of tLe 
state of feeling are found in Shimei's curses (which represent the cher- 
ished hatred of the Benjamites in the qaarrellings of Ephraim and 
Judah as to who should have the honour of bringmg back the exiled 
king), and in the sudden revolt under Sheba. 

Even the accession of Solomon shows how easily parlies could be 
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made, and that the preparations for a national explosion seemed to be 
always laid ready. Prosperity and fast-increasing wealth for a time 
qnieted the land better than anything else had done. Bat these things 
presently brought their own evils : loznry grew beyond means for pro* 
Tiding for it ; bnrdensome taxes were laid on the people ; forced labour 
was exacted from them ; and the old jealoasies of the supremacy of the 
honse of Jadah were effectaally aroused. A crisis was evidently at 
hand. At Solomon's death there must be some important changes. All 
would depend on the prudence and wisdom of his successor. But he 
proved to be a weak man, utterly unfit for the occasion, and the house 
of Judah fell ; two- thirds of the people forsook his authority, established 
theiir own king, their own religion, and by-and-by their own capital. 

It is interesting to ioqaire whether the division is to be regarded as 
altogether a national calamity, without redeeming features. It had 
become a necessity, the separate elements of national life could no 
longer blend harmoniously ; but there can be no doubt that the divi- 
sion of the kingdom is to be regarded as part of the judgment of the 
Lord. It was the beginning of the end. Civil war weakened the 
hands of both parts of the nation ; separate alliances exposed each to 
the inroads of enemies ; Assyria was enabled to overcome them easily 
piece by piece ; and the natiooal religion was thrown up in Israel, and 
limited in Judah, the door beiug opened to corrupting, dishonouring, 
and ruinoui idolatries. 



JOTTINGS ON TEXTS. 



To illus. Less. No. 99.-=- 

Gen. xlviii. [214] Laifing on of 
Hands. Verses 13, 14.-^Impo8i- 
tion of hands was a Jewish cere- 
mony, introduced, not by any 
divine authority, but by custom ; 
it being the practice among those 
people whenever they prayed to 
God for any person, to lay their 
hands on his head ; it was also 
employed as a mark of favour. 
The right hand was regarded as 
the more honourable of the two ; 
thus, when Jacob laid his right 
hand upon the headof Ephraim, it 
was expressive of what he de- 
signed. The ptiests attended to the 
same practice when any one was re- 
ceived into their body. The form 
of blessing the people used by 
Aaron and his sons is recorded 
(Num. vi. 28-27). Maimonides 
says that ' the priests go up into 



the desk after they have finished 
the morning daily service, and lift 
up their hands above, over their 
heads; except. the high priest, who 
does not lift up bis hands above 
the plate of gold on his forehead ; 
and one pronounces the blessings 
woid for word.* Our Saviour ob- 
served the eame custom when con- 
ferring His blessing on children, 
but when healing the sick, some- 
times added prayers to the cere- 
mony. The apostles likewise laid 
hands on those upon whom they 
bestowed the Holy Ghost; and 
they themselves underwent the 
impopition of hands afresh when 
entering upon any new design. In 
tbe ancient Church, imposition of 
hands was even practised on 
persons when they married, and 
the same custom is still observed 
by the Abyssinians. 
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To illus. Less. No. loo. — 
Acts xi. 19-80. [215] Zeal for 
Souli. Verses 20, 21.— A traveller 
was jouniejiDg in the darkness 
of night along a road that lead to 
a deep and rapid river, which, 
swollen bj sadden rain's; was chaf- 
iog and roaring within its precipi- 
tous banks. The bridge that crossed 
the stream had been swept away 
by the torrent, bat he knew it not. 
A man met him, and, after inqnir- 
ing whither he was booDd, laid to 
him in an iodifiereat way, * Are 
yon aware that the bridge is 
gone ? • * No I ' was the answer. 
' Why do you think so ? * 'Oh, 
I heard snch a report this after- 
noon, and though I am not certain 
aboat it, yon had perhaps better 
not proceed.* Deceived by the 
hesitating and undecided manuer 
in which the information was 
given, the traveller pushed onward 
in the way of death. Soon another 
meeting him, cried out in coudter- 
nation, ' Sir, sir, the bridge is 
gone ? ' ' Oh, yes,' replied the 
wayfarer, * some one told me that 
story a little distance back; but 
from the careless tone' with which 
he told it, I am sure it is an idle 
tale.' < Oh, it is true, it is 
true 1 ' exclaimed the other. * 1 
know the bridge is gone, for I 
barely escaped being carried away 
with it myself. Danger is before 
you, and you must not go on.* 
And, in the excitement of his feel- 
ings, he grasped him by the bands, 
by the arms, by the clothes, and be- 
sought him not to rush upon mani- 
fest destruction. Oonyinced by the 
earnest voice, the earnest eyes, the 
earnest gestare8,the trayeller turned 
back, and was sayed. The intelli- 
gence in both cases was the same ; 
but the manner of its conveyance 
in the one gave it an air of a fable, 
in the other an air of truth. 



To illus. Less No. zoi. — 
Gen. 1. 14-26. [216] Influence of 
Forgiveness, Verse 21. — A worthy 
old coloured woman was walking 
q^uietly along a street in New York 
carrying a basket of apples, when 
a mischievous sailor, seeing her, 
stumbled against her and upset 
her basket, and then stood to hear 
her fret at his trick, and enjoy a 
laugh at her expense. But what 
was his astonishment when ohe 
meekly picked up the apples with- 
out any resentment in her manner, 
and giving him a dignified look of 
mingled sorrow, kindness, and pity, 
said, < God f )rgiTe y<>u, my son, 
as I do ! * That touched a tender 
chord in the heart of the rude Jack- 
tar. He felt ashamed, self con- 
demned, and repentant. The tear 
st^irted in his eye ; he felt that he 
must make some reparation. So, 
heartily confessing his error, and 
thrusting his hands into his 
pockets, and pulling out a lot of 
loose ' change,* he forced it upon 
the wondering old black womani 
exclaiming, * God bless you, kind 
mother I I'll never do so again.* 

To illus. Less. No. loa. — 
Acts xii. 1-17. [217] Pray for 
Those in Bonds, Verse 5.^-Mr. 
Elliot, who laboured as a missiua- 
ary among the American Indians, 
was eminent in prayer; and several 
instances are recorded of remark- 
able answers having beea given to 
his petitions. The following is 
striking: Mr. Foster, a godly 
gentleman of Cdarlestown, was, 
with his son, taken by the Turks ; 
and the barbarous prince, in whose 
dominions he was become a slave, 
was resolved that, in his lifetime, 
no captive should be released ; so 
that Mr. Foster^s friends, when 
they had heard the sad news, con- 
cluded that all hope was lost. 
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Upon tbifl, Mr. Elliot, in gome of 
his next prayers before a great 
congregation, addressed the Throne 
of Grace in the following very plain 
language : * Hearenlj Father, 
work for the redemption of Thy 
poor servant Foster. And if the 
prince who detains he will not, as 
they say, dismiss him as long as 
himself lives, Lord, we pray Thee, 
kill that crnel prince : kill him, 
and glorify Thyself npon him.' 
In answer to this singular prayer, 
Mr. Fos'er qnickly retnmed from 
captivity, and brought an account 
that the [irince who had detained 
him had come to an untimely 
death, by which means he had 
been set at liberty. * Thus we 
knew,' says Dr. Gotten Mather, 
' that a prophet had been among 
us.' 

To illus. Less. No. 103. — 
Heb. xi. 18-22. [218] Dying in 
Faith.. Verses 18,14. — ^A clergy- 
man having occasion to wait on the 
late Princess Charlotte, was thus 
addressed by her : * Sir, I under- 
stand you are a clergymen.' <Yes, 
madam.' < Of the Church of 
England ? ' ' Yes.' ' Permit me 
to ask your opinion, sir, what 
is it that can make a death-bed 
easy?' Mr. W. was startled at 
so serious a question from a young 
and blooming female of so high 
rank, and modestly expressed bis 
surprise that she should consult 
him, when she had access to many 
much more capable of answering 
the inquiry. She replied that she 
had proposed it to many, and 
wished to collect various opinions on 
this important subject. Mr. W. 
then felt it his duty to be explicit, 
and affectionately recommended to 
her the study of the Scriptures, 
which, as he stated, uniformly 
represent faith in the Lord Jesus 



Christ as the only means to make 
a death-bed easy. < Ah T said 
she, bursting into tears, * that is 
what my grandfather often told me ; 
but then he used to add, that 
besides reading the Bible, I must 
pray for the Holy Spirit to under- 
stand its meaning.' 

To illus. Less. No. 104. — 
Iga. Ix. [219] The Bishop and 
Duke, Verse 17, — Luther gives an 
account of a duke of Saxony, who 
made war unnecessarily upon a 
bishop of Germany. At that period 
ecclesiastics could command mili- 
tary resources, as well as the 
secular nobility. But the weapons 
of the good bishop were not carnal. 
The duke thought proper, in a 
very artful way, to send a spy into 
the company of the bishop, to 
ascertain his plan of carrying on 
the contest. On his return, the 
spy was eagerly interrogated by 
the duke. * Ob, sir,' replied he, 
'you may surprise him without 
fear, he is doing nothing, and 
making no preparation.' 'How 
is that,' asked the duke; 'what 
does he say 1 ' * He says he will 
feed his flock, preach the word, 
visit the sick ; and that, as for the 
war, he should commit the weight 
of it to God Himself.' « Is it so ?' 
said the duke; 'then let the devil 
wage war against him ; I Will 
not.' 

To illus. Less. No. 105. — 
Heb. i., ii. 1-4. [aa(^ Neglecting 
Salvation, Verses 2, 8. — Mr. 
Blackadder has recorded some in- 
stances of the powerful influence 
of the preaching of Mr. Welsh, a 
contemporary minister. ' At one 
time after having removed all 
impediments that might hinder 
sinners from embracing the sal- 
vation ofiered in the gospel, ha 
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said at the conclusion, ' I mast 
enter my protestation in my 
Master's name agaiost any here 
who will not close with the oSbt, 
and give their consent.* A woman 
in the company cried oat, * Hold 
yonr hand, sir ; do it not, for I 
give my consent.' A minister of 
the gospel thas hegan his address 
from the pnlpit, to his hearers : 
'My brethren, I have a very 
solemn question to propose to yon 
this day. It is a qaestion of the 
greatest importance ; and it is of 
such a nature, that neither yon 
nor I can answer it. No man, all 
the men on earth, nay, Satan, with 
all his knowledge, cannot answer 
it. No saint in heaven, nor can 
the highest archangel; nay, the 
great God Himself, cannot answer 
it. The qaestion is this, ** How 
shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation ? " ' 

To illus. Less. No. io6. — 
Bev. xxi. 22;xxii. 12. [221] Shut 
out of Heaven, Vei^sesd, 4. — Several 
years ago we heard an old minister 
relate the following incident: 
*He had preached the Word for 
many a year in a wood hard by 
a beautifal village in the Inverness- 
shire Highland, and it was his 
invariable eastern, on dismissing 
his own congregation, to repair to 
the Baptist Chapel in this village 
to partake of the Lord's Sapper 
with his people assembled there. 



It was then asaal to shut the gates 
daring this service, in order that 
commnnioants might not be ex- 
posed to any distarbance through 
persons going oat or coming in. 
On one occasion the burden of the 
Lord pressed upon His servant 
with more than ordinary severity, 
and anxious to deliver it and dear 
his soul, he detained his hearers 
a little beyond the time, and con- 
sequently had to hurry to the 
chapel. As he drew near he 
noticed the door-keeper retire from 
the outer gate, after having shut 
it. He called to him, quickening 
his pace at the same time, but his 
cry was not heard, the attendant 
retreated inside and the minister 
came up '< just in time " to see the 
door put to, and hear it fastened 
from within. He walked round 
the chapel looking up at the win- 
dows, but could gain no admit- 
tance ; there was only one door, 
and that door was shut. He 
listened and heard them singing, 
and thought how happy God's 
people were inside, while he him- 
self was shut out. The circum- 
stance made an impression upon 
him at the time he which he could 
never afterwards forget, and he 
was led to ask himself the qaestion, 
<< Shall it be so at the last ? Shall 
I come up to the gate of heaven 
only in time to be too late, to find 
the last ransomed one admitted 
and the dooreverkstingly shut ? " ' 
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THE CLASS. 



Ko. 09. [Pea. Ixxiii- 24.] Dec. 10. 

Jacob's Last Days. 

(Bead Gen. xlviii.) 
Intro*'] For age of Jacob when he 
went down to Egypt, and for length 
of time he lived there, see chap, xlvii. 
28. Describe life of Israelites in the 
Umd of Goshen during the time of 
their prosperity. The district very 
suitable for their flocks and herds. 
Inquire what sort of houses they lived 
in; by what government were they 
mled, and what religions ordinances 
did they observe P 

Give account of the vow which 
Jacob made his son Joseph take re- 
specting his burial. Obs. the singular 
custom, placing the hand under the 
thigh; and notice that it shows Jacob's 
firm faith in God's covenant. He be. 
lieved Israel would yet possess Canaan. 
(See chap, xlvii. 29-31.) 

1. Father is sick: probably had 
taken to his bed with his last illness. 
Took . . . sons: anxious to get for 
them the dying father's blessing. Show 
that in patriarchal days the parent's 
blessing was regarded as prophecy of 
the future. See Jacob's last words to 
all his sons, and Moses' to the tribes. 
2. Strengthened himself: made an 
efitort to sit up amd receive him. Even 
his father wished to show respect to 
the great man of the family. A pic- 
ture may easily be made of this scene; 
it is a very natural one, and very affect- 
ing. 8. Qod Almighty: El-bhaddai. 
The name for God which John Bunyan 
uses in his * Holy War.* This was the 
name under which Grod had made 
covenant with Abraham. (Oomp. chap, 
xvii. 1 ; zxxv. 11.) The almightiness 
of God assures His ability to keep His 
covenant, and to protect Jacob and 
his house for ever. We begin with 
trusting in God's almightiness; by- 
aad-by we come to trust God's faith- 
fulness and mercifulness. His power 
is our hiding-place first, by-and-by we 
rest in His love. Luz : or Bethel ; with 
the nsual feeling of aged men, Jacob 
recalls the older name (chap, zviii. 19). 
4. This land : i.e. Canaan. 5. Before 
I came : intimating (though not with 
certainty) that other children had been 
bom to Joseph since. See however the 



further intimation of ver. 6. 6. Name 
of their brethren : i.e. they were to 
be Ephraimites or Manassites, and 
not to give their own names to new 
tribes. 7. From Padan: (chap, xxviii.) 
2. Rachel died : (chap. xzxv. 19.) 
Ephrath : the ancient name of Beth- 
lehem (chap. xxxv. 16, 19). 8. Who 
are these ? The question was asked 
partly because Jacob could not see 
distinctly (ver. 10), partly in accord- 
ance with the formal manners of the 
East. 10. Brought them near: so 
that the old man could see them/ and 
touch them. How surprised the boys 
must have been at all this ; but they 
would never forget the scene. 12. 
Between his knees : as he sat talk: 
ing to his father, the .little lads had 
been seated on each knee, or standing 
leaning against hirr«. Bowed himself : 
the reverent acknowledgment of a 
superior. How beautiful is a genuine 
natural politeness, and deference to 
the aged. 14. Jacob's prophetic power 
is shown in this significant act. He 
read the story of these boys* future, 
and knew that the younger one would 
prove the foremost. Wittingly : with 
a distinct intention. 15. Blessed 
Joseph: in his sons; bles&ed the 
house ot J oBeph. Before ^ . .^walk: 
sometimes good men are said to walk 
with Qod, and sometimes to walk after 
Htm. (Illus.each figure.) 16. The angel: 
Jacob thought of his life as having 
been under the special guardianship of 
an angel. (See the, scenes at Bethel 
and Peniel.) We too may feel we are 
in God's lead. My name be named: 
let them have the rights and privileges 
which belong tome : especially a share 
in the covenant. 17. Displeased him . 
it seemed a dishonouring of his first- 
born. 22. One portion, etc. : some 
think the reference is to Shechenit but 
this was not taken by war from the 
Amorite. Jacob's allusion cannot be 
certainly explained. 

1. The old man's memories. What 
a chequered life ! How full of incident ! 

2. The old man's visitors. Joseph 
and his two sons. 

3. The old man's prophecies. By 
significant act (ver. 14) ; by words (ver. 
15, 16). Show how f ulfiUed. 
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No. 100. [Mark xvl. 20.] Deo. 10. 

Spread of the Gospel. 

(Read Acts xi. 19-30.) 
Intro,'] This passage begins the ao- 
count of the preaching of the gospel 
to the Qentiles. The thing to observe 
ig the way in which the special ar. 
rangements of God fitted in with His 
ordinary providence, to secure the 
extension of His kingdom. Becall the 
special enlightenment of Peter by 
vision, and the consequences of thfi 
persecution that arose. Explain how 
the persecution scattered the disciples; 
they would go into neighb9nring coun. 
tries to be oat of the reach of the 
Sanhedrim. God often overrules seem- 
ingly overwhelming troubles to work 
out His gracious purposes of blessing. 
19. Phenice : op, Phosnicia, the sea- 
board province of Syria; lying north 
of Palestine. Its chief towns were 
Tyre and Sidon. Cyprus : an island 
off the coast of Asia Minor, in the 
Mediterranean Sea. (Gomp. chap. 
iv. 36 ; xiii. 1-13 ; xv. 39 ; xxi. 3-16 ; 
zzvii. 4.) It is 140 miles long, and 
varies from fifty to five miles broad. 
Antioch: the Bible mentions two 
cities of this name, one in Pisidia, in 
Asia Minor (chap. xiii. 14). This one 
was the capital of Syria, and was 
situated on the river Orontes. The 
name of Christians seems to have been 
given, as a derisive epithet, to the 
disciples of Jesus at this place. It is 
now called Anthakia, None but . . . 
Jews : not being as yet free of their 
national prejudices. 20. Cyrene : 
a Libyan city, situated on a table- 
land, 1,800 feet above the level of the 
sea, in a beautiful and fertile region. 
Cyrenian Jews wore numerous in 
Jerasaiem. (See that they had a syna- 
gogue for their special worship — chap. 
ii. 10; vi. 9.> Grecians: or Hellen- 
ists; i.e. Jews who spoke the Greek 
language as their native tongue. So it 
is usually equivalent to foreign Jews. 
Some think the Qentiles are here 
meant. 21. The hand of the Lord : 
a figure for the gracious aid and bless- 
ing given them ; probably taken from 
mode of giving a blessing by putting 
the hands on the head, or imparting 
the Spirit by laying on of hands. 
Turned : this is the idea in the term 
tonversion, turning round, from wrong 
to right ; ftrom self to God ; from false 
religion to the true. 22. Of these 



things: the wider preaching of the 
gospel, or the remarkable revival, as- 
we should call it. Barnabas : (chap, 
iv. 86, 37). He was to see the work 
that was going on, and report. As a 
native of Cyprus he would be likely to 
sympathise with the work. 23. Seen 
the grace: or the signs of Otodi's 
Spirit- and blessing. Every true 
Christian would be glad at such 
things — the conversion of sinners, and 
the multiplying and sanctifying of 
believers — and these are the signs of 
genuine revival. Purpose of heart : 
with earnestness, setting their whole 
mind to it. Cleave to the Lord : 
it is one thing to make a profession, 
and quite another to live day by day 
a Christly life. Remember Christ's 
teaching : * If ye continue m my word, 
then are ye my disciples indeed.' 
24. A good man : therefore he so 
heartily rejoiced in the spread of the 
gospel beyond Judssa. Good men 
ought always to be also liberal-minded 
and generous -hearted men. Full of 
the Holy Ghost: this seems to be 
the early description of a man who is 
thoroughly earnest and spiritually 
minded. Faith : probably here strong 
conviction of the truth of Christ the 
Messiah. 25. Tarsus: a large and 
populous city of Cilicia, situated in a 
fsnitful plain on the river Cydnus, 
which flowed through the midst of it. 
Many Jews appear to have settled in 
it. To seek Saul : probably to help 
him in the great work now opened up. 
Barnabas was very friendly towards 
Paul (chap. ix. 27). 26. With the 
church : the company of believers, 
who needed careful instruction in the 
truth of Christ. Christians : hitherto 
they had been known as GkJileans, 
Nazarenes, etc. (chap. ii. 7 ; xxiv . 5. 
27. Prophets: having the special gift 
of foretelling future events. 

1. Earnest Christian wosk. De- 
scribe the scattered disciples every- 
where preaching Christ. What places 
they went to. What work they did. 
What results followed. 

2. An earnest man sent to see the 
WORK. Illus. by Dr. Mullens going to 
inspect the work at Madagascar. Tell 
the history of Barnabas : his character 
and spirit. His report of the work. 

All work for Christ should stand 
examination. 

3. Earnest men carrtino oir the 
WORK. Barnabas and Saul, or Paul. 
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No. 101. [Rom. xii. 21.] Dec. 17- 

Joseph's Last Days. 
(Bead Gen. i. 14r-26.) 

Intro, The closing scenes of Jacob's 
life are dwelt on very fnlly. He was 
regarded, even more than Abraham, as 
the founder of the Jewish race. Be- 
tween last Sunday's lesson and this, 
we have the record of his blessing of 
each of his sons, and his prophecy of 
the futore of the tribes ; also the story 
of his death, embalming, and funeral. 
This latter must hare been a very 
grand pageant. (For the customs of 
the Ease in connection with the dead, 
see * Topics ' ii. 30-34.) 

14. Returned: from the scene of 
the burial. Becall the association of 
this place, Machpelah. (Gen. xziii. ; 
XXV. 9, 10 J xUx. 29-32.) *This cave 
still exists, and is guarded with zealous 
care; very few indeed but Moham. 
medans being permitted to visit it. It 
is enclosed by a structure called £1 
Haram , very ancient, perhaps of Jewish 
workmanship.' 15. Joseph's brethren: 
whe measured Joseph's spirit and 
character by their own. Certainly 
requite us : or, as we would say, take 
the opportunity to pay us out. They 
thought Joseph was restrained by fear 
of his father ; they might have known 
that he was acting for right, and godly 
principles. Evil which we did : re- 
call what it was ; and show how our 
bad doings keep all through life a 
heavy burden on the conscience. 16. 
Sent a messenger : probably being 
afraid to go themselves; or feeling 
unwilling to humble themselves before 
him. 17. Forgive: surely Joseph 
had forgiven them long ago. Wept : 
because the very request was a sign of 
their mistrusting him; and his conduct 
towards them ought to have given 
them perfect confidence in his kindly 
feelings. 18. Went, etc.: probably 
responding to a special invitation sent 
by Joseph. Pell down: so again 
fulfilling the prophecy of his early 
dreams. Explain the Eastern attitudes 
in presence of a superior. (* Topics' ii. 
52.) 19. In the place of God : either 
'I am in the place which God has 
marked out for me ' (see chap. xlv. 5), 
or * Am 1 in the place of God, to work 
out judgment on evil deeds ? ' (see 
Bom. xii. 19.) The first explanation 
»:eems to^ us the more probable one. 
20. Against me : yours was personal 



malice, but God overruled it for good 
to yourselves, and to many others 
also. Save much people : as Joseph 
had done, by his plan in the years of 
plenty and of famine. 21. Nourish 
you : continue to protect you, provide 
for you, and care for you. Sometimes, 
even when we have received God's 
forgiveness, we cannot get the fearx>f 
Him quite out of our hearts. Learn 
from Joseph's example how completely 
the merciful God forgives and forgets. 
22. Dwelt in Egypt : the expression 
means settled down quietly ; probably 
built houses, planted the ground, and 
in every way showed sense of security 
under Joseph's government. Hun. 
dred and ten years : (comp. length of 
his father's life). Joseph's life was 
long, good, and useful. (Illus. these 
from facts and incidents.) 8. Brought 
. . . knees : a figure for the fact that 
Joseph saw these children, and gave 
them his patriarchal blessing. 24. 
I die : in faith of God's fulfilment of 
His covenant promise. 25. Took an 
oath : made them solemnly promise, 
and swear. 26. In a coffin : or chest. 
Herodotus, after describing the em- 
balming, says, * The relatives enclose 
the body in a wooden imag^ which 
they have made in the shape of a man. 
Then fastening the case, they place it 
Jn a sepulchral chamber, upright 
against the wall. The description is 
of that which we commonly call a 
mumrrvy case. Such cofiins, made of 
wood, cbiefiy of sycamore wood, were 
the commonest in Egypt ; and though 
some very rich people were buried in 
basaltic coffins, yet both from Hero, 
dotus' description above and from 
other sources, we know that wooden 
coffins were frequent for great men, 
even for kings. That Joseph's bones 
were by-and-by to be carried to Canaan, 
was reason enough for preferring a 
wooden one. 

1. Joseph's magnanimity. A mean 
man might have taken advantage of 
his father's death to get vengeance en 
his enemies. There is no greatness 
greater than the full and hearty for- 
giveness of those who have injured 
us. 

2. Joseph's faith. He died in the 
assurance that God would fulfil His 
promise. What a call to trust the 
presence of Joseph's coffin among 
them must have been ! 
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No. 102. [Pea. xxxiv. 7.] Dec. 17. 

Peter's Release, 

(Read Acts. xu. 1-17.) 
Intro,'] The early persecations of the 
Charoh were really due to the malig. 
nity of the Pharisees and priests. We 
hare seen how by a sudden commotion 
one of the most energetic and saccess- 
ful of ifcs evangeUsts was stoned. The 
party antagonistic to Christ were evi. 
dently emboldened by this saccess, 
and nsed their inflaence with Herod 
to engage him in the destruction of 
this new sect ; they would represent 
that the claims made on behalf of 
Jesas imperilled his position as king. 

1. About that time : the time of 
the famine spoken of in the previous 
verses (about a.d. 47.) Herod : His 
full name was Herod Agrippa, a grand. 
B<m of Herod the Great. He was king 
only under Boman authority, not as 
an independent monarch. Stretched, 
etc.: or exerted his authority and 
power. To vex certain : those who 
were prominent as leaders of the new 
movement. 2. Killed James : as this 
is the only record of the event, we 
cannot imagine under what circum- 
stances it happened. Perhaps it was 
done in a sudden tumult ; this seems 
more likely than that there was a trial 
and judgment. This James must dis- 
tinguished from James the less. This 
was the Son of Zebedee (Matt. iv. 21). 
3. The Jews: not so much the Jewish 
people, as the Jewish leaders. Herod 
was manifestly a timeserver, only 
anxious to secure the nobility of his 
throne, and willing to do evil to serve 
his own ends. 'He was ambitious, 
vain, and fawning ; he sought, as his 
great principle, popularity.' Peter 
also : the most prominent man among 
the Nazarenes. No doubt the Pharisee 
party would point him out to Herod. 
Days . . . bread : the days succeed- 
ing the Passover feast. This may be 
said to explain how it was that Herod 
was present in Jerusalem. He had 
come up for the feast. 4. In prison : 
because nothing could be done during 
the feast time. Quaternions: sets of 
four ; a set of four watched Peter for 
a fixed time — three hours — then they 
were relieved by another set of four. 
Two of these stayed with Peter in the 
prison, and two watched at the door. 
Great precautions to secure the safety 
of one man; they were evidently 



afraid of him, and of the power he 
might put forth. After Easter: a 
very misleading translation. Easter 
is the Christian name for the feast- 
time ; here it should be called by its 
proper Jewish name, the Passover. 
Bring him forth : to please them by 
a public trial and death. 5. Prayer : 
observe how soon the Church learned 
the poller of intercessory prayer. 
Without ceasing : or earnestly. 6. 
The same night : the very night 
before his trial. Observe that God per- 
mitted His servant to stay in prison 
till the last moment, for the trial of 
his faith, and that of the Church. 
Sleeping: compare Paul and Silas 
singing in prison at Philippi. Two 
chains : one fastened to each soldier. 
Here dwell on the precautions taken 
against Peter's escape. 7. Came 
upon : appeared, came to him. Light : 
necessary for showing what was done. 
The keepers were fixed in sleep. 
Smote : not roughly, bat to awaken 
him. Fell off : by the power of the 
angel, or rather of God through the 
angel. 8. Gird thyself : Eastern gar- 
ment are not removed at night, only 
loosened. Many keep on their under- 
garment, and use the outer one for 
a blanket. Sandals : soles without 
uppers, fastened by straps j not used 
in the house. Thy garment : the 
outer robe or cToak. 9. True : actual 
fact. Peter fancied he was dreaming. 
10. Ward : or sentinels. Iron gate : 
in the courtyard. Through one 
street : so getting fairly out of sight 
of the prison. 11. Come to himself : 
this he would soon do, when he found 
himself alone in a public street, and 
in the darkness of the night. 12. 
Considered : what he should do. 
House of Mary : probably the house 
in which the disciples met. 

1. Herod's schemes. No principle 
in them. Only planning to secure 
popularity. Comp. Pilate condemn- 
ing Christ. 

2. The soldiers' prisoner. De- 
scribe the careful watch. Peter might 
have been a desperate robber, to need 
such watching. He sleeps in peace 
even in prison. 

3. The disciples* prayers. They 
were helpless in themselves. Thoy 
were almighty in God. 

4. The Lord's deliverance. Oba. 
time chosen for it, and the icay. All 
power is in His hands. 
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No. 103. a John. T. 4.] Tec. 24. 
Review — Men of Faith, 

(Bead Heb. xi. 13-22.) 

Intro.'] This passage is cbosen as 
enabling ns to review the morning 
lessons of the last quarter. The Jews 
were very fond of listening to outline 
sketches of their early history. See 
the speech of Stephen and some of 
Fanl's addresses. 

Obs. wherein the faith illns. by Old 
Testament saints differed from the 
faith which saves — onr faith in Christ. 
The faith described io this chapter is 
practical faith, or trnsting God for the 
ordering and shaping of onr lives, and 
for the supply of the needed daily 
strength. The faith that saves is of 
the same kind, it is the putting of onr 
Bould, with all their eternal interests, 
into the hands of God our Saviour. 
Tho.«e who have done the great thing, 
should find it very easy to do the less. 
See promise (Rom. viii. 28-32). 

Briefly notice the cases of faith re- 
ferred to in the previous parts of the 
chapter. 

13. Died in faith: trusting in the 
promises, and in the faithful God who 
had given the promises. Special lUus. 
may be taken from the dying utter- 
ances of Jacob and Joseph (Gen. xliz. 
18; 1. 24, 25). Not having received : 
in the time of their own lives. Some 
of God's promises were f alfilled during 
the days of the patriarchs, e.g. God's 
oare of Jacob and his tribe in the time 
of famine. See Jacob's testimony to 
God's faithfulness and mercy. But 
some things of divine promise, espe- 
cially the entrance on the possession 
of Canaan, were held over to a distant 
future. Show that we, too, have many 
promises fulfilled in onr experience 
noWy yet we also look for a city to 
come, one as yet ' out of sight.' Per- 
suaded : holding a very firm convic- 
tion about them. Confessed, etc. : 
by their wandering lives ; and by per- 
sisting in having their bodies either 
taken to Canaan or preserveii, so that 
they mifcht one day be so taken. 16. 
Whence they 'came 'out : first allu- 
sion to the Chaldean land, from which 
Abraham'came at the call of God; 
then allusion to Egypt, where the 
race might have settled quietly. 16. 
Better country : Canaan was better, 
because the God-provided and God- 
prepared country for them ; so it is 



called the heavenly. We may well 
seek for that vThich God arranges for 
us, quite certain that we shall be the 
happiest and the best there. 17. 
Tried: tested; Old Testament says 
tempted. Offered up : this he did in 
intention : he actually laid him on the 
altar, and raised the knife to slay him. 
Only begotten : who was therefore 
the sole heir of the promises. 19. To 
raise him up : i.e. he trusted God so 
f ally as to be sure that even if Isaac 
was sacrificed, he would in some way 
be restored to him ag^in. Seeing 
there never had been a case of resur- 
rection from the dead, this was a very 
remarkable instance of faith. In a 
figure : it was if he had been raised 
from the dead, and he was raised from 
the very border land. 20. Blessed 
Jacob : as recorded in Gen. xxvii. 
21. Top of his staff: (Gen. xlvii. 81). 
21. Gave commandment: Gen. 1. 
24, 25). 

The quarter's lessons hare wholly 
concerned the two lives of Jacob and 
of Joseph. These should be recalled 
by questioning the class. Both lives 
were very full of incidents. The thing 
we are to find in the record of both is 
faith, or religious character, trust in 
God, and life lived for Him. 

Find faith in Jacob's life. 

1. Faith begun at Bethel. 

2. Faith tried at Jabbok. 

3. Faith finding its triumph in the 
meeting with Esau. 

4. Faith shaken by the troubfei of 
his family. 

6. Faith venturing down into Egypt. 

6. Faith flaming up again in his last 
actions and in his closing prophecies. 

7. FSiith making arrangements for 
his burial in the land of Canaan. 

Find faith in Joseph's life. 

1. In his simple tellingof his dreams. 

2. In keeping his integrity in Poti- 
phar's house. 

3. In bearing patiently his afflic- 
tions. 

4. In acting with assurance of coming 
famine. 

5. In demanding a pledge cono^- 
ing his bones. 

Bemember that true faith will enable 
us to put all oar conCerni intO God's 
hands, * casting all our oare on Him.' 
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No. 104. ever. 82.] Deo. 24- 

Review — Gospel Triumphs. 
(Bead Isa. Ix.) 

Intro,"] The lesson contains the pro- 
phecy of which the qaarter's lessons 
nave shown the fulfilment. Isaiah's 
later prophecy was written during the 
captivity ; its first references are to 
the return of the Jews, and their re- 
settlement in their own land. But 
the farther and deeper reference is to 
the times of Messiah, and to the 
spiritual triamphs of His gospel. We 
will first giye needed explanauons of 
the chapter, and then review the 
qaarter's work. 

1. Arise : addressed to a people 
who were distressed and humiliated. 
Like, ^Lif t up your heads.' Shine : or 
be light, be enlightened; t.e. Gk>d's 
light and blessing are coming, set 
yoarselves in readiness to receive 
them. The figure is taken from the 
rising of the sun. Thy morning is 
dawning, arise from sleep and despair. 

2. Darkness : as the representation 
of moral evil. When hopelessness and 
gloom were all around, Christ, the 
light of the world, came (John i. 4). 

3. Gentiles : this prophecy of the Gen. 
tiles sharing in the blessing of the 
new dispensation was evidently never 
understood. Thy rising: *Zion, re- 
flecting rays of the divine glory, her- 
self sldnes as a sun.' 4. A picture of 
the return of the scattered Jews. It 
might be addressed to the few reni- 
dents left in Jerusalem, who would be 
surprised indeed to see their brethren 
returning from all lands to dwell again 
in the Holy City. Nursed at thy 
side : * Hindu mothers may often be 
seen carrying a child seated on their 
hip.' 6. Abundance : or riches of 
the sea. (Comp. Solomon's days ; his 
riches had come from the Mediter- 
ranean and Bed Seas.) But for a long 
time this commerce had been checked. 
Forces : or wealth. 6. Multitude of 
camels : in the many and long cara- 
vans that bring riches. Sheba : from 
whenoe the queen came to visit Solo. 
men. Gold and incense : the incense 
for the worship of the restored temple. 
(Comp. the prfUKents brought by the 
wise men to Christ.) 7. Kedar : pro- 
bably another name for Arabia. 
Nebaioth: a strong Arabian tribe, 
originally devoted to the feeding of 
cattle, subsequently they built towns, 



especially the noted Petra. Glorify : 
. . . glory-: this God does by making 
His presence and His power felt. 8. 
Doves, etc. : ships, with their sails 
spread, ar«) here likened to doves 
flying home to their lattices. A very 
pretty flgure. 9. Ships of Tar- 
shish: probably the name of the 
largest kind of vessels, like our East 
Indiamen. 10. Their Kings : (Comp. 
cases of Cyrus, Darius, and Artazerzes, 
and these Christian times.) The kings 
of the earth have sometimes done good 
service to the Church. 11. Open 
continually: a picture of the free- 
ness of the gospel. Its gates are 
always open, its voice is whosoever 
willt let him come. 12. Utterly wasted: 
certainly true that anti-Christian na- 
tions do fade away. (Illus. by condition 
of the Turkish empire.) 13. Glory of 
Lebanon: her goodly cedars. To 
beautify: flue trees are planted in 
the courts and approaches of mosques 
and temples now. 16. This stron;^ 
flgure indicates that the Church should 
be cherished by kings, etc., with a re- 
gard like that which a mother gives 
her child. 18. Thy walls : of Christ's 
Church. Thy gates praise : because 
of the prosperity and blessing the 
Lord will give thee. 19, 20. This 
figure intimates that the spiritual 
glory shall far exceed any conception 
of material light. Their God would be 
their glory. 

Apply these figures to the early 
triumphs of the Church of Christ. 
Obs. from the quarter's lessons : 

1. What noblk witnesses the early 
Church had. Eecall the work of 
Philip, Stephen, Peter, and then Paul. 

2. What earnest work they pound 
to do. Preaching Christ to the people. 
Testifying for Christ to the Sanhedrim. 
Ordering the daily life of the newly 
converted. Working miracles of heal- 
ing, etc. 

3. What sufferings thet were 
WILLING to endure. Recall James's 
death, Stephen's martyrdom, Peter's 
imprisonment, and the general sof- 
ferings of the Church in the.perseou- 
tion that arose about Stephen. Show 
how the scattering abroad was over- 
ruled to the spreading of the gospel. 

4. What prosperities God per- 
mitted to attend them. The Church 
grew and multiplied. The most ener- 
getic enemy was converted, etc. 
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No. 105. [Chap.ii.3.] Dec. 31. 

The Lesson for A IL 

(Read Heb. i., ii. 1-4.) 

Intro."] There is much difficulty in 
filing the authorship of this book. 
There are quite as good reasons fur 
thinking that Paul wrote it, as for 
thinking that anybody else wrote it 
The next best suggestion is that ApoUos 
wrote it. The important thing to know, 
however, about it, as preparing us to 
read it intelligently, is, that it was 
written to encourage Hebrew Chris, 
tians, who were under persecution, 
and sorely tempted to give up their 
Christian faith. It contains an elabo- 
rate comparison between the old dis- 
pensation and the new, from which it 
appears that in every respect the new 
is superior, and they should be willing 
to g^ve up the old, which has had its 
day, and enter heartily into the privi- 
leges and duties of the new. 

1. God: mentioned thus abruptly, 
in order to declare that there is but 
one, and He is God of Jew and Chris- 
tian both. At sundry times : or in 
many portions. All truth was gfiven 
to no man, but parts of truth to each. 
Divers manners : such as internal 
suggestions, audible voices, Urim aiid 
Thummim, dreams and, visions. Fa- 
thers : or the ancients ; not the patri- 
archs alone. Prophets : all divine 
messengers and teachers being so 
classed. 2. Last days: or latter 
days. The Christian dispensation fol- 
lowed on the Jewish, completing and 
perfecting it, by bringing to light the 
spiritual truths which it had illus- 
trated. By his Son : not by prophets, 
but by a person, a character, and a 
relationship. The * Son * not only spoke 
a revelation, but was a revelation, as 
is shown in ver. 3. Appointed heir : 
so has given Him rights and authorities. 
By whom, etc. : Scripture conceives 
of the Second Person of the Trinity as 
the Agent of all creative acts. (Col. i. 
16.) 3. Brightness, etc. : or like the 
rays shining forth, by means of which 
alone do we know the sun. ' The sun 
is never seen without effulgence, nor 
the Father without the Son.' Ex- 
press image : not merely likeness, 
but, as it were, living counterpart, 
(nius. by exact impression made by a 
seal, or by the difference between a 
carved figure and a picture-Ukeness.) 
Jesus is as full a representation of 



God as man can conceive. Purged 
our sins : this He did by Himself, 
not with any one else's help, by His 
death on the cross. Sat down, etc. : 
see account of His ascension, and the 
visions of Stephen, and of Paul, near 
Damascus. 4. Made : or regarded, 
treated. More excellent name : i.e. 
He was not treated like a servant, to 
whom some reward of faithful service 
might be given ; but like the son, who, 
winning honour for bis father, is per. 
mitted to share it with him. 6. My 
Son : the name and the relation are 
suchascanonly be applied to one Person, 
even the Lord Jesus Christ. 6. Wor. 
ship him : as being altogether a higher 
and superior Being. There can be no 
question about Christ's divinity when 
we find divine worship and divin 
honours claimed for Him. 7. Angels 
spirits: or it may be read, *Who 
classes His angels with winds, and 
His ministers with flames of fir' 
i.e. with natural agencies which do 
His bidding, and serve His purposes. 
See how differently He thinks of the 
Son. 8-13. References to the Old 
Testament Scriptures would be spe- 
cially interesting and powerful to the 
Jews. 14. Ministering spirits: they 
all belong to the order of servants, 
engaged, indeed, in high and holy work, 
but still servants. 

ii. 1. Practical application. The 
higher and more glorious the truths 
of Christianity are, the more rea- 
son is there that they should receive 
our best attention. 2. Spoken by 
angels: the law is always regarded 
by the Jews as having been adminis- 
tered by angels. 3. So great salva. 
tion : wrought by so glorious a Person 
as the Son of God. Confirmed, etc. : 
the actual companions of the Lord 
having g^ven us their testimony about 
Him. The credentials of Jesus are 
abundant, and vastly increase otir re- 
sponsibility in the knowledge of His 
salvation. Show what these creden. 
tials are. 

1. Who ase anqels? Show that 
they are God's agents, ministers, in the 
doing of His higher and spiritual work. 
But they are only servants. 

2. Who is Jesus Christ P Not a 
servant, but the Son, Creator, Pre- 
server, Buler of all things, and Saviour. 

Such a Saviour it were sin indeed 
to neglect and despise. What a salva- 
tion He has wrought. 
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No. 106. [John xlv. 2.] Dec. 31. 

Heaven our Home. 

(BeadBer. zxi. 22; xzii. 1-2.) 

Iniro,'] The last Sonday, nay, the 
last day, of another year, may well 
remind ns of the last day of onr life 
on the earth. For this Sunday nothing 
conid be so appropriate as a medita- 
tion on onr final and eternal home. 

Now oonoeming heaven it is well to 
remember that tkr, far more is nn. 
known than known. Abont it we have 
to heUeve mnoh. See how many qnes-, 
tions we can ask concerning it which 
nobody can answer. Where is hearen P 
Shall we hare bodies there? Shall 
we know one another there P How 
-will onr time be spent there P etc. 
Show that all abont it conld not now 
be exactly explained to ns, so it is re. 
^ presented in beantifol figures and 
images. Some of them we have in 
onr lesson. The most beantifnl idea 
of heaven we get . from the words of 
onr blessed Lord (John xiv. 2, 3). 

In the former part of the chapter 
from which the lesson to-day is taken, 
the New Jerusalem is described as a 
city built of the most costly and 
beautiful materials, gold, and jewels. 
The description must be taken as 
figurative, no such city will actually 
be built, but everything that can give 
joy and blessing to the Bedeemed will 
be provided in Uie divine goodness. 

22. No temple : no special build- 
ing for worship, or season for worship, 
because every house, and every heart, 
is a temple, and all the time a service. 
GK)d's presence makes a real temple ; 
His presence makes all heaven a 
temple. 'The means of grace shall 
cease when the end of grace has come.' 
' Uninterropted, immediate, direct 
communication with Qod and the 
Lamb shall supersede intervening 
ordinances.' Tlie Lamb: obs. the 
use of this figure for Christ in the 
Book of Bevelations ; show the fitness 
of the character of the Lamb to re- 
present Christ; and point out the 
sacrificial associations of the Lamb. 
28. No need of the sun : showing 
that there will be a new set of condi. 
tions. Helping us to feel that tlra 
future is no mere repetition of this 
earth. Show that Jesus is often called 
the Ught (John i. 9). 14. The na. 
tions, etc* : intimating two things. 1, 
That the saved will be many ; and, 2. 



that they will belong to different 
countries. They will come from E. 
W. N. and 8. to sit down in the king, 
dom. (Comp. Isa. Ix., the lesson 
for last Sunday.) 27. Defileth : for 
things that are evil have a power of 
spreading their evil. (Comp. Garden 
of Eden.) Maketh a lie : allusions to 
deception by which the first paradise 
was lost. Lamb's book of life : 
which is the record of those redeemed 
by Christ. 

Chap. xxii. 1. Pure t this is a point 
of much importance, the rivers of 
earth are muddled and foul. Water 
of life : or living water, «.6. fresh, 
spring water, freely flowing as from a 
living fountain. Typical of the full 
fresh life of the glorified. 2. Tree of 
life : (comp. the tree in Garden of 
Eden, from which Adam and Eve were 
shutout.) In Christ the redeemed 
attain free access to it. Leaves, 
etc. : application of leaves to wounds 
was regarded as healing. 3. No more 
curse : (comp. the curse on Adam, 
Eve, and on theground when man fell. 
This now is lifted off for ever). 4. See 
his face : in some more intimate and 
gracious manner than is now per- 
mitted. Name . . . foreheads: (as 
siifaple illus. show how the oflBoers on a 
railway have guard or inspector on the 
front of their caps, or onr sailors 
have the name of the ship to which 
they belong.) 8. Fell down to wor- 
ship : this word is sometimes used of 
reverence to a superior, sometimes of 
the worship due to God. Here John 
is reproved because there was danger 
of his giving a created being the re. 
verence due only to God. 

1. Thb citt itsklf. Describe from 
previous verses. 

2. The olobt of it. God's unin. 
terrupted presence. Communion with 
Christ, the Lamb. 

a. Thk jot of it. No more curse. 
No more sin. Joy typified in the 
bubbling flowing waters. Life and 
health in free access to the tree of 
life. 

4. The people in it. Bedeemed 
The ransomed of the Lord. White 
robed because white within. 

5. The occupations of it (ver. 3). 
Serving the Lamb. 

We Bing of the reahiui ei the bleet, 
But what must it he to he thera? 
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LES80V8 FBOM THE BOOK OF 

GENBSIS. 
Jacob's Wish fon Ephsaim and 

Manasssh. 
Genesis xlvii. 27-31 j xlviii. 1^22 

And nowoame a time of peace and 
happiness for old Jacob; seventeen 
years he lired in the land of Egypt 
(zlyii. 28), and saw his children and 
grandchildren aroand him (ver. 27). 
Bat he coold not live there for ever. 
Why not ? Yos, * he mast die ' (Rom. 
y. 12), and as he felt his last hoar 
approaching he sent for his dear son 
Joseph, and made him promise that 
he woM not bary him in Egypt, bat 
in Oanaan (ver. 29-31). Do yoa re. 
member what where the names of 
Joseph's two sons ? And Joseph wished 
them to have his father's dying bless- 
ing, and he took them with him (zlviii. 
1) to see him. They listened as Jacob 
described again how Gk>d had spoken 
to him at Bethel (ver. 3). [See Gen. 
zxviii. 13 ; zzzv. 6.} And then their 
grandfather noticed them, and bade 
them draw near to receive his last 
blessing (ver. 8-12). [Describe.] And 
what do yon think he desired for 
them ? Ah, God's blessing — the 
blessing which makefch traly rich 
(Prov. X. 22) — the blessing which 
lasts for ever (1 Chron. xvii. 27). He 
had known the value of it himself. 
Had not his God forgiven his sins; 
kept him from evil P (ver. 16.) Coold 
not He do the same for the lads ? 
They too mast meet temptation and 
danger. Did not they need the same 
God and Savionr ? And I ask for 
yoa what Jacob asked for his grand- 
sons — ^the blessing of the Lord. He 
did not desire that they shoald be 
rich and great in Egypt. No, he 
wished them to have their portion 
in the land of Canaan — the promisied 
land (Heb. xi. 21). He had faith in 
God. What U faith ? He oared aboat 
what was good for the sonl. What 
a different man he had become since 
he cheated his poor old father to get 
his brother's blessing ! Who had made 
the change? Yes, Gk)d. [Describe 
the preference of Ephraim and Man- 
asseh (ver. 13-21), and their fatare 
lots (Josh, xvii 14, 17; 1 Chron. v. 
1-3).] Now, children, I want yoa to 
think of one more thing that Jacob 
said in his blMsing on Ephraim and 



Hanasseh. He mentio&ed hew Abra- 
ham and Isaac, his father and grand- 
father, had walked in this wicked world 
(ver. 15). How? Yes, before God. 
What is it to walk before God ? [Ques- 
tion. Explain.] Oh, what a blessed 
thing ' to walk with God,' to walk in 
the fear of God, to walk remembering 
that God is always looking at oar 
behavioor. [Omit this part of the 
lesson when the children are too yonng 
for it.] If yoa are walking with 
some one to London, Liverpool, Furts. 
month, how mast yoa walk? Yes, 
' with them the same way.' If yoa 
torn down a different road are yon 
walking with them any more? No, 
you have left them — ^left them, per-, 
haps, for some one else. Now, don't 
forget that if yoa want to walk before 
God — ^like who?^-yoa mast try by 
Grod's help to do as He likes, to copy 
His ways, to follow His steps (1 Peter 
ii. 21). [lUastrate by examples.] 
Jacob had not walked so well with 
God as Abraham had. Why not? 
20 21 ; James ii. 23). Do you remem- 
ber any one else who walked with 
God? Yes, Eaoch <Gea. iiU 24; 
Heb. xi. 6fj ; and it is said of him that 
' he pleased God.' How did he please 
(Gen. xvii 1-3; xviii. 18; Bom. iii. 
Him, do yoa think ? And yet he had 
not so many advantages as yon have. 
He did not know all the beaatifal 
stories which yoa do about the love 
of Jesas Christ. [Explain.] Bat he 
knew that He woald come (Jade 14, 
15), and come the second time, too, 
and he believed in Him. It made him 
happy to walk with God. God was 
his Friend. He told Him hi^ troubles, 
he ^ked for His help, and having 
walked with God on earth, he walks 
with Him. in heaven now. Dear 
children, will not yon ask God to give 
you new hearts (Fsa. Ii. 10) that you 
may walk with Him here every day ? 
Now, I hope you will try and remem- 
ber what I have told yoa about Jacob's 
wish for his grandsons, and about 
walking with God. Jacob had eae 
word more to say to Joseph, and it 
was a very comforting one (ver. 21) : 
' God will be with you.' He was going 
away, but God was not. He woald 
not change, He oould not die. Oh, 
how happy it makes us when we can 
say to any one, < God will be with 
yoa,' when we know that they, tod 
love and serve God. U* «• w. 
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